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Insure Your Radiator 


i iijpmne only way you can be sure that your radiator 
won't freeze up is to use a non-evaporating anti- 


freeze preparation. 


You can never be sure of alcohol 


or any other product that evaporates with the water. 


J OHNSON’S FREEZE-PROOF 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does not evaporate or steam so one appli- 


cation is sufficient for the whole winter. 


It raises the boiling point 


of water to 220°-240°; chances of overheating are reduced corres- 


pondingly. 
Our Guarantee 


We guarantee that Johnson’s Freeze- 
Proof has no more effect than water 
on the metals of a radiator or on 
rubber. Over 260,000 motorists used 
Johnson’s Freeze-Proof satisfactorily 
last winter. 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof should be used 
wherever you wish to prevent water 
from freezing—in automobiles—trucks 
— tractors — gas engines — electro 
lighting and heating plants, etc. 


It is non-inflammable so there is no danger of fire. 


Economical and Easy 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof is very easy 
to use—simple directions are on the 
label. 


Use Johnson’s Freeze-Proof — then 
forget there is such a thing as a frozen 
radiator. Leave your radiator un- 
covered on the coldest day —leave 
your car at night in an unheated 
garage—IT CAN’T FREEZE. Rad- 
iator worry and trouble is a thing of 
the past. 


if 


4 One package of Johnson’s Freeze-Proof (Cost $1.50 East of 
F. Rockies) will protect a Ford to 5° below zero. For larger ra- - 

q diators or to insure your car to a lower temperature, use ad- 
ditional Freeze-Proof. There’s a scale on every package. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. K. S., Racine, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Johnson’s Prepared Wax, Carbon Remover, etc. 


Your Radiator (anit Freese 


One Application Lasts All Winter~ 
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your home this Christmas 


ITS USEFULNESS—ITS SER VICE— 


is beyond computation for it brings the 
ministry of music into your home 


Christmas morning with a Victrola in your home! Here are Caruso, Alda, Braslau, 
de Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Homer, Martinelli, 
McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Whitehill, Witherspoon, and other 
great vocalists to sing for you. 

Another moment and in come the most famous instrumentalists to 
play for you. Then there follow the greatest bands and orchestras 
of all the world. And you have, too, favorite comedy “‘head- 
liners”’ to cheer you with their merry music and wit. 

Such a Christmas as that will be! And every home can have 
this superb entertainment on Christmas day and every day. 

There’s a style Victrola suited to every home—to your 
home. Select it at your Victor dealer’s today! 

Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $12 to $950. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor 
Records and Victor Machines 
are scientifically coordinated 
and synchronized in the pro- 
cesses of manufacture, and 
their use, one with the other, 
is absolutely essential to a per- 
fect reproduction, 
New Victor Records dem- 


onstrated at all dealers 
on the 1st of each month 


**Victrola’’ is the Registered 
Trademark of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company desig- 
nating the products of this 
Company only. 


Victrola XVII, $275 
Victrola XVII, electric, $332.50 
Mahogany or oak 
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Go keep a lovely shin 
—with soap that rinses off: 


Nature says: ‘‘Don’t hamper my work 
by using haphazard methods and soaps.”’ 

And all Nature asks is a little common- 
sense cooperation in the care of the skin 
she is daily trying to give you. 

Nature lays great stress on rimsing. 

She says: ‘‘The soap must a// rinse off.” 

So, if you want to choose and keep a 
clear, beautiful, natural skin, you will 
want to choose, also, a method and a soap, 
to take proper care of that skin. 

Pure Fairy Soap is made for skins. 
Fairy Soap is made to cream refreshingly 
in and out of pores, as Nature asks. And 
when it has performed its perfect cleans- 
ing—off it rinses. 

It rinses off perfect/y—after its perfect 
cleansing. 

That is why Fairy Soap is a soap that 
Nature herself loves—for the care of 

“IN TUNE WITH THE TIMES healthy, natural skins. 


you find them caring for their ae ieidissiaa 
native charms in simpler ways FAIR BANK 


—the ways’ that Nature her- 
self intended.” | A 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home? 


9 199) 
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Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


ational Park Seminary 


A Higher School for Young Women 


‘1 wo-year diploma course covers advanced work 
- general subjects; electives in Art, Music, Busi- 
ess and Vocational Training. 65-acre campus. 32 
buildings including modern gymnasium. 
minutes from D.C. James E. Am 
Ph. D., LL. D., President. For finely fiiuetrated 
catalog and further it information, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Box 115, Forest Glen, Md. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 

+ A school for girls in preparation for college or for life. 
Certificate privileges. Two-year finishing course for 
High School graduates. Secretarial Work. Expression, 
Music, Art, Household Arts and Sciences, Arts and Crafts. 
Outdoor sports. Junior Dept. New Gymnasium and 
Swimming Pool. Booklet. 

E N. WYANT, Princi 


‘or you 
Martha Washington Seminary 
ng College Course (two years) for High School gradu- 
ormal and General Courses in Vg Science. 
Millinery, Secretarial W. Music, 
ression, French, Spanish. EDwarD W. 
ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1601 Conn. Ave. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 

Paul Institute High School and College Preparatory 
Courses. Two years of College Work. Science, Literature, 
Music, Art. Special Courses: Journalism, Short Story 
Writing, Secr K. and Business Courses,” Kindergarten 
Noi Training, Domestic Par ry Law. 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 2107 St.. Ww. 

For —— A distinctive school 

Colonial School giving selec ted number of girls 
the best Amerivan cultu P tory, Academic, Col- 
legiate Courses with individual attention. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Domestic Science, Secretarial Depts. ‘Open air 


study hallandgymnasium. Catalogue. JESSIE TRUMAN, 
D.C.,Washington, 1531 18th St. Associate Prin. 


Chevy Chase School of today, and ‘vomor 


graduates: pol ‘or cafalog, r 
hool, Box FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph. D., 
DISTRICT OF COL~MBIA, Washington. 


Offers a six-year course of study em- 
bracing two years of college. Meets 
exacting demands of a most discrim- 
inating patronage. For information 
address The Secretary, Box A, 

Belmont Heights Nashville, Tenn. 


For Young Women. in the 
Virginia nog Valley of Virginia, famed for 


Lasell Seminary 

Advanced work for high school graduates. Music, 
household sciences. Secretarial Course. Basketball — 
nis, horseback “a and canoei Thirty acres, fifteen 


Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-Pr 
VIRGINIA, Roanoke, Box Z. 


CLA 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. Box 237. 


For Giris. Thor- 
The Birmingham Schoo ough college prep- 
aration and course for girls not going to college. —— 
and healthful location in the en Main Line P R 
R. New gymnasium, porch. 
Physical training. Catalogu GRIER, Pres. 
Pa., Birmingham, Box 10 MOULTON, A.B.,Hd. 


Beechwood 


Jenkintown, Pa. School for practical training of young 
women. College Departments, Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, etc. For catalog, address 

BEECHWOOD. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 400. 


Miss Cowles’ School 


colleges. Strong course. Art and Domes- 
tic Science. Gymnas 8 ng Pool and Sleeping 
Porch. patie Phy: sical ‘Director. Emma Milton Cowles, 
A.B., Head of School. dress THE SECRETARY. 

} 


for to 14; se meparate complete equipment. 
H. M. Crist, A.B., FRANCES L. CRIST, A. 3. Principals. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore, Box 1500 


School for Girls. College ae. 

Penn Hall Modern Language and Spec ial Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private aay May each 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without 
interruption. New gymnasium and swim: 1. Rates 
e and views. Address FRANK x MAGILL, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box N. _A.M., Prin. 


61st Year. Oldest School 
Walnut Lane Schoo for Girls in Philadelphia 
Development of well-poised through intellec- 
tual, moral, social, physical training. Courses: High School 
Graduates; Home-making: College Preparatory; Special. 
All out-door sports. Miss 8. EDNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, Box E. 


4 For girls and young women. A 
Sullins College college home in the mountain 
section of Virginia. Junior College, Preparatory courses, 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Modern build- 
ings, every room has bath attached. 35 acre ~~ aa 
Outdoor recreations, gymnasium swimming 

VIRGINIA, Bristol, Box A.- W. E. MARTIN, D. 


men. 34th year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and 
Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science. Music a specialty. Large campus. Bracing cli- 
mage. A 1900 feet. New gymnasium and swimming =. 
Bristol, Box 125. H. G. NOFFSINGER, A.M., 
Junior College for Young Wo- We 
loon College men; 59th year (formerly Roa- 
noke Institute). 4 year preparatory, 2 2 year college. Music, 
, Expression, Domestic Science. New are library, 
laboratories. 80 resident oy faculty 16. Moderate 


rates. For catalog address C. E . CROSLAND, B.A. ee. )» 
VIRGINIA, Danville, Box A esident. 


along certain, well lines, 
Early Training establishes character. If your son 
- your daughter shows an aptitude for a particular course 
of training, consult one of the schools in these pages. If you 
went further assistance in theselection of a school, consult 
COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL CLUB. 
‘New YorE, New York City, 119 West 40th Street. 


Ossining School 
For Girls. 50th year. Academic and economic courses, 
Separate school = very young girls. For Brochure 
address C._ FULLER, Prin. 
THA J. NARAMORE, Agee. Prin. 
NEw YorK, Box 114. 


The Lady Jane Grey School $2.05, 6th 


Fe paratory and General Courses. Advanced work for 
igh School graduates. Music, Business Course, Domestic 
Science, Gymnastics and out-door sports, 
THE MISSES HYDE and ELLA VIRGINIA A. B. 
NEw YORK, Binghamton. rincipals. 


Boarding school for girls and eae wo- 
Glen Eden men. On the Hudson River, in the High- 

ds, near New York City. All advantages. Select 
patronage. Social training. Outdoor life. No examinations. 
reatly enlarged. For booklet and views mention this 
and address the D 


Darlington Seminary 
A developing School for Gils. 60-acre ciate in Penn- 
— ania’s finest conntry. Language, Art, Music, Expres- 
and Crafts, and Household Col- 
iege’ Pre tion. Catalogue and Views. 
est Chester, Box . CHRISTINE F. BYE, Pres. 


Maryland College 


For Women. Courses: College Preparatory; College; 
Domestic Science; Music; ny Advantages; 10 
Baltimore; Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 

* history atalogue. Address 
MARYLAND, Lutherv ille, Box W. 


Brenau College-Conservatory — Sept. 

17th. Summer Session begins June 28th. An Institution 
appealing particularly to students talented AO music, ora- 

tory. painting, which may be pursued as jals or part 

of standard A.B. course. Artistic and social 

Address 


GEORGIA, Box B. 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
In Biue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
College aeenecy. Special for High School 
graduates xpression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 
f mestic Science; Business; Personal attention 
to manners, Sports Large grounds. 
: Students section. Rate, $385. Catalog. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Soxdis, BuensVista,Va. 


NEw YorK, Poughkeepsie. FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND 
The Scudder School Dreparatory, household 
Secretarial traini: 


NEWYORK, N.Y.G., 316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside Drive. 


ng. 
Y M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Princi - 
MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Auburndale, 109 Woodland Roa 


Mount Ida School 
wa paratory, finishing school. Fully equipped. Ex- 
eptional opportunities, with a delightful home life. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, 75 Summit Street. 


Bradford Academy 


For Young 116t) yer. Thirty ‘miles from 
Boston. Address the papal 


MIss MARION Coats. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
rd for Girls. 25 miles from 
Howard Seminary Boston. College 
tory and general courses. Household economics. 

courses in instrumental and vocal music. Military “aril 
All sports. Horseback riding. Upper and lower school. 

50 pupils. $600-$800. MR. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater, 10 Howard St. Prins. 


For girls. Beautiful 
The Campbell School 
Residence and new school building. General and special 
courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Personal atten- 
con. Out-of-door sports. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, Prins. 
CONNECTICUT, Windsor, 261 Street. 


The Ely School 


In the country. One hour from New York. Upper 
School—Girls from fifteen to twenty. Junior School— 
Girls from ten to fifteen. 

CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, Ely Court. 


Miss Howe and Miss Marot's School 


Acountry boarding school for girls. College preparation, 
advanced academic and vocational courses. Horseback 
riding, field games and winter sports. Separate cottage 
for Junior department. Booklet. MARY LOUISE MAROT, 

CONNECTICUT, Thompson. Principal. 


Frances Shimer School ww 


Women. 2 years Col- 
lege, 4 years Academy. Art, Elocution, Home 
Economics, Secretarial and Roe Course. Certificate 

vivileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 66th year. Separate 
uilding for Ist and 2nd year academic students. Catalog. 
ILLINOIS, Mt. Carroll, Box 606. REV. WM.P. MCKEE,Dean. 


by For Girls from 5 to 15. 
St. Martha's Schoo Beautiful school home. 
Organized study and play. Eleven acres. All branches 
through First Year High School. Also sewing, cooking, 
swimming. French, Music, Industrial Arts. No extras 


but Music. Eighth year began September fifteenth. 
ILLINOIS. Knoxville. Address Miss E. P HOWARD. 


Summer Camps 


n School for 
Miss E. Mason’ s Castle,” 
Only 40 minutes form N.Y. City. ys ae School for girls 
13 A 25; Lower School for girls vd to 13. All departments, 
including vocational. Certificate admits to leading col- 
leges. For circular address Miss C. E. MAson, LL.M. 
NEW YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Lock Box 700. 


On Lake Champlain. 500 Acre 
j unior Plattsburg Campus. Summer Vacation 
Military Training Camp. Four Divisions: Infantry, 
Cavalry, poy t4 Naval. For Boys from 14 to 21 itary 
June 29th to August 29th. Maintenance and Militar: 
Training $25: 50. 
N.Y., N.Y..Office, 8 West 40th St., Tel. 2290 Vanderbilt. 


Schools for Boys 


TheArmyandNavy Preparatory School | 


for iy 6 new buildings. Cottage 

plan—boys and m live together. Splendid gym- 
athletle f field. Write for illustrated catalog. 

Dist. oF Cou., Washington (Suburbs), 4104 Conn. 


Thorough preparation for coJlege or busi- 
Cascadilla ness life. Carel fully chosen and experienced 
faculty. Small Classes. Gymnasium, athletic field, recrea- 
tion building on Lake Cs and democratic 
atmosphere. ted to 125. on 
requ DRUMMOND, A. M., Prin. 


Mount Pleasant Schools 


For over one _— years a refined school home Soe 


NEw YORK, on ‘0. Box 513. 


est. .M. 
New YoRK, Ithaca. Box 102. 
25 miles from New York, 


for Boys. 
' Irving School | n the beautiful, historic “Irving 
year. under present Head Maste 
ares for = schools. Athletic 
ymnas' 


field. Swimming Pool. 
J.M. ot M., Headmaster, 
NEW YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 915. 


and invigorati 
West Point. Boys 9 to 19. Tae for college or busi- 
ness. One teacher to 6 boys. All sports under super- 
vision. Swimming log. 
DUERR, 
NEw YORK, Hudson, Box 


For fourteen = ranked by 
Manlius Schools fie War Department as. an 
“Honor School.”’ Peeptetion for college and business. 
Superior military training. R. O. : Thorough equip- 
ment. Send for booklet and informat jon. 
Bric. GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres. 
New YorK, Manlius, Box 127. 


Boarding Schools 


Do you_wish our assistance in the choice of a school? 
If you = “not find one suited to your requirements ad- 
vertised in the magazine, write to us. Give location, ap- 
proximate amount you are willing to spend, age of pro- 
spective pupil and any information you see fi 

COSMOPOLITAN DUCATSONAL CLUB. 

NEw YorK, Times Square Station, Box 155. 


In writing COSMOPOLITAN give tuition, location and kind of school desired. 
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Schools for Boys 


Westlake Military School 


at the 


and High School. 
Boys in California, in an overlook- 
ing the ocean. Two palatial = equipped with 
every_modern Gymnasium. 

and Gardens the A Home School 


in COLONEL WM. STROVER. 
CALIFORNIA, Santa Monica. 


A big school for 
Page Military Academy little boys. Seven 
acre campus, five semi-fireproof buildings. Seventeen 
resident teachers. No high school boys. Everything 
adapted to meet the needs of little folks. Largest — ool of 
its in America. Write for 
| CAL., Los Angeles, R. F. D. No. 7. ROBERT A. Gress. 


St. John’ s Military Academy 
Earotaett at St. John’s Mili Academy for the 
year 1918 is now Applications are being 


received for 1919-1920. 
Doctor 8. T. SMYTHE, President. 
WISCONSIN, Delafield, B Box 2M 


Ne ew ‘Mexico Military Institute 
e-owned school, located in a high, dry climate. 


COLONEL Superintendent. 
NEW MEXICO, Rosweil. Box 


Lake Forest Academy ratory. 
cient military training with military 

noon drill Honor ideals. ame distinctive y edu- 
cational. aration for admission ni 


master. 


Wentworth Military miles 
sas City. One of the 10 Honor Schools of U. S. War De- 
partment. Junior and Senior units R. O. Cc. epares 
for College, Universities, or business. Separate Dept. ‘ea 


small boys. All athletics. ue. CoL. 8. SELLERS 
MIssouRI, Lexington, 1817 W: ngton Ave. 
Kemper Military School 
Highest standard as “ prep’’ school. he mw rating by 
War Department. ks. 


All athletics. Tuiti n $600. 


oe addr 
MISSOURI, Boonville, 712 Third Sires 


Missouri Military Academy 


With new $75,000 atracks, is the best 
equipped military in th Middle West. lege 
Preparatory, Business and Music. e. Address 

ESIDENT. 


MISSOURI, Mexico. 


Gulf Coast Military 8 Naval Academy 


Come air school on the Gulf. Boyssleep out of doors, every 
night in the Ba . Junior School for boys between ages of 8 
and 15. M tary and Naval training under Government 
Officers. Send us the Boy and we will return you the Man. 
MISSISSIPPI, Gulfport, R.1. Address THE PRINCIPALS. 


Kentucky Military Institute incorporated: 
with a Winter Home in Florida. 73rd year. Rated Honor 
School by U.S. War Dept. Senior and Junior R. O. T.C. 
eglstration for 1918 complete. Reservations for 1919 ac- 
cepted subject to newrate. Address THE SECRETARY for 
Lyndon. catal 


Miami Military Institute 
courses. Also courses tat care 

struction and parental 8. A 
school rated first class by U. 8. 


Ohio Military 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower —— for younger boys. 
Prepares for college: Athletics. 
Superintendent. 


A. HEN! 
Oxt0, College Hill, Box 44 (near 


military school 


Newton Academy #4 for 


ym 
Newton, Box 


Coll 
Princeton School lege 


school for boys — 14. Rapid p umber 
of p —— oF and freedom Fro m id class ass organization. 
Excellent equipment and facilities. Special attention 
given to athletics and moral welfare. 


NEw JERSEY, Princeton. J. B. FINE, ‘Headmaster. 


Freehold Military School 
enough of the Military Gaining | to 0 inculeate habits of obe- 


ning } ‘or college or business. Located in the 
SS alley, one of the most picturesque spots of 
America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Catalog. 
Address WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL. ol 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 108. Headmast 


George School 


Co-educational with Dormitory Buildings. 
College Preparatory, also ual Training and Citizen: 
ship courses. 227 acres on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics. 
Friends’ management. G. A. WALTON, 4.M., 
PENNSYLVANIA, George School, Box 281. 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


aa aims to bring each 
ber. to the full development 

is ability and to prepare 
intellectually, morally, 
spiritually and physically for 
whatever task may be his in 
the great world of the future. 


Peddie Institute is liberally 


Special 
Health Tests 


health examinstion. 


nesses are —special 
abilities noted. Charts are 
sent regularly to parents. 
Boye are trained to grow 
physically as well as mentally 
at Peddie. 


Chestnut Hill Academy A, Board: 
‘or Bo: 


ove. vane gymnast for y orbs ——. 
ine Catalog ng pool parate 

Lower Schoo talog. Low rates boarders. 

ES LAWSON PATTE 


and conducted Without thought of profit. 
Graduates peegeet for all colleges by certificate or 
examination. Public speaking and music taught with- 
out extra cost. 60-acre campus, a ool, 
diamond, gridiron, gymnasium. Lower school for 
boys from Irto 14 years. s3rd year. 9 miles from 


PENNSYLVANIA, St. Martins, Chestnut’ Hill. 
80th College 


RSON LonG IN: 
PENNSYLVANIA, ‘New Bloomfield. Box A. 


Harrisburg Academy i. 


Gvidea instruction in col lege preparatory and general 
New fireproof buildings wen large sunny rooms, 
Cottage dormitory syste =. Athletic field. Moderate 
HUR E. BROWN, Headmaster. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisbure. Box C. 


STITUTE. 


For Boys. 

Kiskiminetas Springs School $93 
for college or technical schools. High, healthful location. 
Faculty of experts. Individual attention. Extensive 
“err Golf course and tennis courts. Football and base- 
all fields. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Address 
PENNSYLVANIA,Saltsburg. DR.A.W.WILSON,JR.,President. 


For Boys. College Pre- 
Perkiomen Schoo ‘atory. Music, Orato. 
Business. Agriculture. Miltary rill. All athletics 


20-acre campus. Scholarships. Development of Character 
and Training for Service our =, Junior School for 
younger boys in separate cot Catalog 

Pa., Pennsburg, Box 106. SCAR 8. D.D. 


For 

Swarthmore Preparatory School Boys 
College Preparatory. quipped to prepare boys for their 
chosen careers and to help them decide on life work. Rec- 
reation balanced with study. Strong separate Junior De- 
ment. Summer Session. Parents and boys invited tocall. 

A. H. TOMLINSON, Hdmr. 


Pennsylvania Military College 

Training Corps Unit. Cavalry, Artillery and aaeeke. 

Degrees in Chemistry, Civil Engineering and Economics. 

Athletics. — Junior School. “‘The West Point of the 

Keystone Sta COLONEL CHARLES E. HYATT. 
Chester, Box 505. 


Pa., Swarthmore, Box 104. 


The Massanutten Muilitary Academy 

School for boys. Healthful in 
Valley. a for college and b' 
Music, athletics. New $25,000 Dining Hall and Dormi- 
tory. Limited t . $400 inclusive. ddress 
HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster. 
VIRGINIA, Woodstock. Box 1. 


Randolph-Macon Academy Braneh of che 


Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of Virginia. E a 
ment cost $1 propenes for College or Scienti c 
Schools. Military Train! bg and Athletics. 
$325. 27th session opened 


mas. A. M.., Prin. 
pri- 


VA., Front Royal. Box 404. 
in- | Staunton Military Academy 


inthe East. Boys from 10 to 20 year old prepared for 
the a. Government Academies or ness. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool and athletic park. New 


OL. Wm. G. KABLE, 

ip) 
Augusta Military Academy 2% § eaulpped 
at a cost of nearly $70. Gymnasium, large campus, 
250 acres. Enroliment. 
cessful work. 


Forty-two years of suc- 
VIRGINIA, Ft. Defiance. 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


Rates $450. Catalog. THOomMASJ. ROLLER. 
CHAS. 8, ROLLER, Jr.. Prins. 


Fishburne Military School versities 
business. Personal attention. ning 


. New $60,000 fireproof equip whey 
to all colleges. Rates 
famous caverns at Grottoes for ae students. 
Va., Waynesboro, Box 401. MAJ. MORGAN H.Hupains,Prin. 
The p miliary college of S.C. Founded 
The Citadel {34 Rated 4 y Government as a 
“Distinguished Mili College.” Exp rt faculty. Courses 
leading to B. 8S. and C. E. d ‘en graduates receive 


m-air mili 
Cou. O. J. Supt. 


near 


itary work. Expe: 
SouTH CAROLINA, Charleston. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Gov’t. Half-million dollar plant. 67-acre a 


e athletic fields, splendid equipment. 


Write for booklets and catalog 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster, 
Box 12-K, Hightstown, N. J. 


The Rosenbaum School 


Intensive Pre} peeien for College by individual instruc- 
tion or in sm: boys 16 and over. any 
during ear 
R 


ymnasium Boating Spec’ 
teview for Fall Exami nations. Write tor Booklet. 
= ROSENBAUM SCHOOL. 
CONNECTICUT, Milford, Box A 


anly encouraged. Long 
d. Catalog. ALTER D. GERKEN, B.S.,A.M., 
CONNECTICUT, Stamf ‘Principal. 


The Roxbury School, Inc. 


A School of Individual Instruction. Out of every 100 
of our boys pre college, are accepted. 
Director. 
“EB. Conor, "Ph. D., Headmaster. 
Cheshi 


S a 1 d A for College Pre- 
ule. paratory and Business Cou 3% hours 
from New York baa Modern buildings. A Athletics. Dee 
a for_young boys, house mother. $700 to $800. 
ookle C.L.I. Founded 1833. 
HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A.M., Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Sumeld, 11 Main Street. 


Worcester Academy Boys. Ail advantagca 


teachers. Comprehensive equipment; 11 buildings, 22 
acres. aron,”’ a noble recreation hall. Splendid 

athletic field. New and perfectly appointed gymnasium 

and 1. 85th year. Catalog. SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 96 Providence St. Prin’ 


Powder Point School Prepares boys 


plan of military training, yet the boy's individuality is 
maintained, Extensive grounds, modern buildings. Gym- 
— and fields. Upper and 
Addr H K. BEARCE, M., 
MASSACHUSETTS. Duxbury. 71 King Saar Road. 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institate of eeeneieey and other scientific 
schools. Every teacher a 
FRAN Kort, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 349 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Allen Military School 


1853. 


depart: $100,000 residence hall. Six buil 
elds, "78th year opened September. Lower Schooi 
in separate building. et. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, H.D., 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. Principal. 
A line addressed to the Sec- 
The Tome Schoo retary will bring informa- 
ge about La national boarding school for boys, about 
its scholarly Faculty; about _ anes and grounds; 
the Weal tite = the Tom her. 
A Se te School for ttle Boys. 
MARYLAND. Port *Depos it. 


Gre e enbri er A FEREREEaAL MILITARY 
be totem military boarding school for 100 boys. 
rs—all college graduates. B wie mountain 
climate , 2300 ft. altitude. On Main e, C. & O. R. R. 
Brick buildings, athletic field. es 3350. Catalog address 
W. Va., Lewisburg,Box 15. Cot. H. B. MOORE,A.M.,Prin. 


tages and 
with the Academic, represent the I lat 
jeadershi 


Its courses, 


dience, promptness, orderlin liance. Stu More than est and best. in ing for efficiency and k p. Due 
po play carefully supervised. On One teacher to Lag 4 C. M.A. officers in arm Junior School for small boys. | to new draft law a few vacancies are now open to early 
school with the personal touch.’""MaJ.CHARLES M UNCAN, one for ge THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ‘copay. applicant. For catalog ad THE ADJUTANT. 
NEW JERSEY, Freehold, Box 124. NNESSEE, Columbia. Box 203. NDIANA, Culver. 
Do you wish our assis- 
Thorough Military Institute Boarding Schools 


Bordentown Military 
tion for college or business. 
classes, individual attention. Bo 
Military training. 
catalogue dress Cou. 
NEW Bordentown. 


The Rutgers Preparatory School eee any 

college or technical school. Military training. Ample 

sources. 153rd year. Specializes also in educating boys to 

to 14. Give yy about your boy a receive full in- 

formation. WILLIAM P. KELLY, Head) iter. 
NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, Drawer “ig 35. 


Wenonah Military Academy 
12 miles yom F Philadelphia. for college or 


business. 4 Army Officer Special School 
Junior. Catal 


og. 
H. LORENCE, Pres.; CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Major. 
NeW JERSEY, Wenonah, Box 403. 


School with national patronage. Happiest and finest 
boys in the land. Pre for "oollege or business. Brick 
buildings. Full equipment. Flat as I $490 covers all ex- 
penses. For catalog address T. M. 
ye TENNESSEE, Sweetwater, Box 


School? If you do not find one suited to your requirements 
advertised in¥the magazine write to us. Give location 

ou are willing to spend, and age ot 
OSMOPOLITAN CLUB. 


INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 
For catalogue write to.the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


If the school you want is not here ASK COSMOPOLITAN to help you find it. 


Boarding and Day School for Boys PF P| 
beautiful Show Place of Southern Cal Every Peddie bey is given 
the most thorough kindof « 
4 
' ness, Junior courses. Separate modern Junior building 
* for boys under 13 years. Healthful country location. 
3 Terms: $345 and up; Juniors, $280. Boys taught how 
Stamford Military Academy 
(1 hour north of Chicago.) JOHN 'WAYNE RICHARDS, Soaring 
| 
Founded 
miles from 
ing. College 
preparatory and general courses. Gymnasium and swim- 
Camp, July and August. Catalog. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, ming pool. Directed play. Upper and lower school. 
from N. Y. City. eautiful, 
; Thorough preparation. Home care. scipline kind but 
firm. § amping. Horses and ponies for 
: il sports. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
i 
" tunities second on 
| bining the Milita 
ty, small 
w to study. 
year. For 
Principal 
| 


Schools 


Universities, Professional and Trade Schools 


SINESS ADMINISTRATION 


ust as young men are filling the ranks of Ameri- 
~ fighting army so their places mu:t be filled in 
America’s Commerci 1 Army. Wonderful pos- 
sibilities are thus opened to young women. Peirce 
School will train you to bea producer- to supervise 
or handle work so essential to national welfare. 
These intensive, practical courses for both sexes 
meet war-time needs. Also Secretarial Course for 
young women—especially desirable for college 
graduates. Write Secretary for 54th Year Book, 
describing America's foremost school of Business 
Administration, Pine St., West of Broad, Phila., Pa. 


‘or nearly 60 
Eastman School of Business *. years theleader. 
Thoro training in every business pursuit. Actual practice. 
Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial and 
Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50, 
successful men. Openall year. Enterany aT. Catalog. 


NEw YorK, Poughkeepsie, Box 655. C. GAINES 


Schools for Boys and Girls 


In the foothills of the White 
Tilton Seminary Mountains. For young men 
and women. Preparation for college or business. Courses 
for High School graduates. Home economics. Christian 
Influence. 7 buildings. Athletics. Separate department 
for young boys. Moderate cost. PLIMPTON, 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, Tilton, 32 School S Princi 
Founded 1831. Strictly 
Grand River Institute 
tional, preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made 
possib se by endowment. New dormitories and — 
sium. — training in business fundamentals, music 
and ora EARLE W. HAMBLIN, Prin. 
Onto. Box 2. 


Narses’ Training Schools 


. Training Course for Nurses. 
Mercer Hospital Our three-year Nurses’ Train- 
ing Course offers special advantages. 175 . Pupils 
live in Nurses’ Home, board and tuition free. Income while 
learning. Two weeks annual vacation. Requirement, 
Grammar School and ist tone High _— Address 
New JERSEY. Trenton SUPERINTENDENT. 


Schools of Physical Education 


The Sargent School 
Established 1881. Address for Bookiet. 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


AmericanCollegeof Physical Education 
Two year normal course ponies high school graduates 
for physical directors and playground supervisors. Includes 
athletics, dancing and games. Co-educational—accredited. 
Opportunity for partial self support. Entrance Feb. 1, 1919. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Dept. t. 40. 


_ Schools of Elocution and Dramatic Art 


four schools m~ one 
Prachcal stage lrainmg 
The Schods students 
theatre afford publ. stage appearances 
Write for detailed cataleg mentioning study desired te 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 
225 W. 57th St. 
New York 


The National School 


The + chartered school of Expression Ly America. 
D Public speaking. 
‘and 


Degrees gra: 

English, Dramatic Art, Pr 

Dormitories. For catalog, address D. A. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, ! 1714-16 De Lancy St. 


hi urse. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in America. 


Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


For information apply to 
SECRETARY 


144 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y 


| Drawing, 


9 
Students’ Army Training Corps 
With Electrical Engineering 

If interested in that study, and a graduate of a 
standard secondary school (which includes high 
school) and if 18 years or older, write for details. 
Tuition, board, lodging and military equipment pro- 
vided by the government—with salary of $30.00 a 
month besides. Write now for full information. 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE, 
68—373 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis., Department 
of Electrical Engineering. 

Note: If you are not eligible for our Students’ Army 
Training Corps unit you may enter our Day or Eve- 
ning Classes in Practical Electricity or Electrical Voca- 
tional Trade Courses in our Department of Practical 
Electricity. Write for details. 


Academy of Fine Arts 
Unequalled system. Ayo and Commercial Art 
Training for America’s 
RL N. Wertz, Director. 


ILL1noIs, Chicago, 81 E. Madison Str 


Bliss Electrical | School 
Electrical Engineeri Condensed 
in One Year. Sound, scientific, practical—without frills 
For young men of energy and character. ~via year opened 
September 25th, Write for new catalogu 
ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 55 Takoma Ave. 


New York School of Applied Design 


For Women. Department of Interior Decoration under 


to Il 
NEw York. New York “City, 160-162 ‘Lexington Ave 


Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios of rapa await 

men and women who prepare themselves now. For 24 years 

we have successfully taught 

Photography, and 
hree-Color Work. 

Our graduates earn $25 t> {2 $75 ¢ « week. We assist them 

to secure positions. to fit yourself for 
ced position at be 


pay livi ving 
Laxgest and best school its its kind. W for 


| ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box C, 948 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


Valparaiso University Before, deciding where 

for catalog. Tie is one of the largest institutions of learn- 

ing in the United States. Thorough — at Lowest 

Expense. Catalog mailed free. 

HENRY B. BROWN, Pres.; OLIVER P. "KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
INDIANA, Valparaiso. 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Make you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years. $184 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. Preparatory courses at same 
rate. No entrance examination. 
INDIANA, Angolo, 20 C. St. 


New Mexico State School of Mines 

Offers full course in Mining, on, Gostostent and 

Metallurgical Engineering. Low cost. Good bora- 

tories. Facilities for come unexcelled. Bracing ae... 

air, pure water and brig A \ Write for Catalogue. 
EW MEXICO, Socorro. A. X. ILLINSKI, Pres. 


Brown’ s Salon Studio Costume, Design de 


8 SALON STUDI 
ew "Your, New York, 597.899 Ave. at asth, St. 


The Cosmopolitan 
Educational Club 


What it is and how you can use tt. 


HE Cosmopolitan Educational Club 
helps Cosmopolitan readers find 
schools for their sons and daughters. 

During the past ten years it has 
recommended schools to more than 
20,000 people. 

No other publication can perform so 
valuable a school service for its readers, 
because no other has the same wide 
circulation among the best homes in 
this country. 

How You can use it 

To take advantage of the Ciub’s 
facilities for helping you find a school 
for your boy or girl it is necessary for 
you to write us fully, covering the follow- 
ing points: 

The kind of school you wish. 

The age and sex of the applicant. 

Approximate location of school desired. 

Amount you care to spend annually. 

There is no charge for this service. 
It is rendered gladly in the interests of 
the readers of Cosmopolitan. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
EDUCATIONAL CLUB 


119 West 4oth Street New York 


s 


Schools of Kindergarten Training 

4 ND ELEMEN 
— and Elementary Methods. Two year course, 
iploma. Advanced courses. Accredited. Constant de- 
mand for my he and primary teachers. Dormi- 
tories on College grounds. For illustrated catalog address 

ILLINOIS, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Box 52. 


Normal Training Schools 


School of Mechano-Therapy 


Orthopedic Hospital, Inc. Complete course in Massage, 
Corrective Gymnastics. Swedish Movements, 7. 
and Electro-T practical. ight 
months’ course. Ru SMITH, Dean. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. iil Green St. 


Conservatories of Music 


Institute of Musical Art oF 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Pro- 
vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education in 
all branches and equip) to give highest advantages to 
mes exceptional talents. Address SECRETARY. 
New York, New York City. 120 Claremont Ave. 


Lake Forest University 
trained teachers. Music with allied academic subjects for 
Performer’s and Teacher's Certificate. Keyboard Har- 


The David a Music School 


Every student receives the artistic personal supervision 
of Mr. and Mrs. Mannes and members of the faculty. All 


tras. Chorus. Special teacher's course. For catalog address 
the Secretary. _DAvip and CLARA MANNES, Directors. 
NEW YORK, New York City, 154 E. 70th Street. 


New York School of Music and Arts 
All branches of music. Day and boarding -.. 
RaLFE LEECH STERNER. 
New York, N. Y. C., Central Park West, cor. 95th St. 


Combs Conservatory of Music #4 7620) 
Instruction. Normal Course for Teac Pub- 
lic School Music 


Pa., Philadelphia, 1319 8. Broad 8t.9 G. Rc COMBS, Dir. 


Mrs. Berry's Studio fis minded re. 


ceive instruction in technique and 
leads to real accomplishment. Rapid afvencemens 


SOPHIE BERRY. 
NEW YORK, New York, 220") Madison AV 


Schools for Backward Children 


Acerwood Tutoring School slgntly re- 


Aims at normal development by emphasizing best_abili- 
ties. Individual instruction in academic yo Train- 
ng. Gymnasium. 
Open all year. Summer tutoring. 35 minutes from Phila. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Box C. Miss DEVEREUX. 


For BACKWARD CHILDREN. Beau- 
Biddle School tiful home environment. Tender 
dietary. Defects minimized by perfect 


method. Montessori Apparatus precedes general educa- 
Individual instruction. Pupl Is limited. No case 
opeless. 


ooklet 
NNSYLVANIA, tw. Philadelphia, 4531 Walnut St. 


For the care and training of 
The Hedley School children of retarded and un- 
developed mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home 
life, mother's care and association with normal children. 
J. ROGER HEDLEY, M. D., 
Mrs. J. ROGER HEDLEY (N. Univ.), Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelptita. 


The Training School at Vineland 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 
developed normally. Psychological Laboratory for the 
study of the children. School, shop and farm classes. 
Small cottage groups. E. R._ JOHNSTONE, 

NEw JERSEY. Vineland. Box 408. Superintendent. 


Thomas Normal Training School ex u- 
sively to equipping young men and women to teach Music, 
ome Economics, Physical Training, Marual 
Training, Industrial Arts and Deneaaneee- One and two- 
year courses. Catalog THE SECRETARY. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit, 3022 West est Grand Boulevard. 


ASK COSMOPOLITAN to assist you in the selection of the right 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every facility, in a suburban home, for the care and 
training of children who, through mental or physical dis- 
ability, are unable to attend public or private schools, 
14 miles from Philadelphia. klet. MOLLIE A. Woops, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 164. Principal. 


school or college. 
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How Make Your Salary 
Worth 10% 30% More 


A Simple Device That Anyone Can Apply With Quick Results 


five, fifty, one hundred dollars a week, or 

more? It doesn’t matter. Whatever your 

income you can increase its buying power 
10% to 30% and you don’t have to change your 
job. You don’t even have to speak to your boss. 

I don’t deny that it is unusual to make such a 
sweeping statement. But let me tell you my story. 
Then decide for yourself. 

Two years ago I made $2,000 a year, and I was 
always in debt. Try as I could I was unable to 
get ahead. Nor could I figure out from week to 
week where my money went. Neither my wife nor 
I were spendthrifts. Our tastes were simple. We 
had two little children whom we dressed well but 
not extravagantly. Yet our income was absolutely 
inadequate. 

Finally things came to such a state that I decided 
something had to be done. I already had a pile of 
unpaid bills amounting to about $300, and things 
were going from bad to worse. I simply had to have 
more money—not only was I failing to save any- 
thing for a rainy day but I couldn’t make both 
ends meet. 


In a quandary I consuited a friend of mine, a 
Mr. Underwood, whom I admired very much 
because I knew him to be quite successful—at 
least with the same size family as mine he lived 
better than we did and I had heard him talk about 
investments he had made, so I knew he was getting 
along much better than I. 

Imagine my amazement when this friend con- 
fided in me that instead of an income two or three 
times as much as mine he was earning exactly the 
same amount that I was—$2,000 a year—and that 
he was able to save $600 a year—in other words, 
he was really earning about 30% more than I was 
on the very same salary! 

I couldn’t understand how he did it. The 
Underwoods seemed to have so much more than we 
did. Of course there wasn’t any grand opera in 
their program, but they did go to the theatre regu- 
larly; enjoyed most of the pleasures of life; they 
wore good clothes; entertained their friends on 
Sunday evenings; had two well-dressed children 
and were about the happiest and most contented 
couple of all our married acquaintances. 


My friend, Mr. Underwood, saw my amazement 
and told me the secret. It seems that a few years 
ago he had gone through the same experience that 
I was going through. 

They had no plan; they were living in a happy- 
go-lucky fashion, without any system—in fact, 
the very same way we were now living. 

Finally, he came to the realization that what 
was keeping them poor was the money that they 
frittered away. He realized that the little leaks in 
personal and household expenses were preventing 
them from saving money and even meeting their 
bills on time. . 

Then he determined that he coud easily live 
within his income and also save money if he could 
in some way make his money go further. With 
this idea in mind, Mr. Underwood worked outa 
plan which enabled him to save $600 each year 
and still enjoy the pleasures and enjoyment that 
make life worth living. 

This plan which has worked so successfully for 
my friend has been incorporated in the Ferrin 
Money Saving Account Book and Budget System, 
a system that can add anywhere from 10% to 30% 
to your savings just as it has for him and for me. 
For no sooner had I heard my friend’s story than 


H™ much are you earning—twenty, twenty- 


I followed his example, and it has worked out just 
as successfully in my case as it did in his. It really 
is the same to me as an increase in salary because 
I can enjoy more pleasures now than I ever did— 
and I get real joy out of them—because 

afford them. 


Ican 


By Peter Rhodes 


The Ferrin Account System 


grew from the realization that a simple automatic 
system of accounting was absolutely essential to 
success in personal money matters. 

This amazingly simple method has been intro- 
duced by the Independent Corporation, because 
the publishers of The Independent (and Harper’s 
Weekly) recognize the nation-wide need of such a 
device—at this time especially—and because the 
founding of such a system of money saving fits 
closely with the program of efficiency which is being 
developed by its Efficiency Service and its Division 
of Business Education. 

The Ferrin Money Saving System is encompassed 
in a handsome Account Book bound in half Blue 
Silk Cloth Back—Cadet Blue Cover, paper sides 
—turned mi-flexible—stam in gold on 
front cover. It contains 112 pages, size 84x1034 
inches. This wonderful aid to money saving, this 
watch dog of your income and expenditures, will 
tell you to a penny where the money goes. It 


Read! 


Letter from Head of Financial Depariment of 
Largest Corporation of Its Kind 
in the United States 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION. 
Gentlemen: 

I consider your account book a remarkable 
contribution to the people of this country at 
this time. I refer especially to your discovery 
of the absolute necessity of the budget idea as 
applied to personal and household account 
keeping and I am amazed that this funda- 
mental and absolutely essential idea has not 
og employed in a simple form long before 

s. 


In our company we have 5,000 employees 
and it was a revelation to me in giving them 
advice regarding the making out of their in- 
come tax returns to find how few had any in- 
telligent idea of their income and their living 
expenses. It was that perhaps more than any- 
thing else, that brought home to me the great 

service that your new budget account book 
will render to the people who need it most, no 
matter what their income is. 

The simplicity of your plan, which by com- 

ne with previous methods of account 
eeping, would seem to be well-nigh automatic, 
appeals to me strongly. 

They say you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks, but I will say to you that I am going to 
use the Ferrin Book for my own family expenses 
and consider it will make money for me right 


from the start. 
(Signed) D. S. BURTON. 


will keep actual track of your spending and enable 
you to plug up the leaks. It will keep you out of 
debt. It will help to put money in the bank. 


The Budget System 


The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is the 
first and only device of its kind. It is the only 
account book based on the BUDGET idea. It is 
the only one that provides for the income as well 
as the classified items of expense. 

You simply lay out your budget according to 

sample budgets given for incomes of one t> five 
ollars a year. is can be modi 
ily to suit your ial conditions, or we will 
gladly arrange a budget for you, whatever your 
income, 


BUDGETING your income on the simple Ferrin 
System is the most important factor in money 
saving and this is the only book that shows you 
exactly how to doit. It is more than a book—it is 
a system and contains compact information on keep- 
ing expense accounts; making an inventory of 
household goods; making safe investments and other 
financial matters of vital interest to every family. 


Two Minutes a Day 

The Ferrin System takes only about two minutes 
a day. No knowledge of bookkeeping is required. 
Any child who can read can keep the accounts. 
Instead of being a hardship, saving becomes fun. 
Keeping records the Ferrin way is more enjoyable 

nm agame. And the pleasure lasts forever. 

Read the following letter from Mr. Carleton 
F. Brown, Treasurer and General Manager of the 
Corona Typewriter Company: 

“T today received the Ferrin Money Saving . 
Account Book, and on showing it to some of my 
Sriends they were very much impressed with the idea 
and requested me to order one for them. I would, 
therefore, appreciate it if you would send me five 
more of these Ferrin Saving Account Books. I am 
sending you herewith my check for $12.00 to cover 
the cost of these five in addition to the one which 
I have just received.” 

Also the following from Mr. D. G. Shephard, 
Publicity Manager of the Fairmont Gas Engine 
and Railway Motor Car Company: 

“My wife and I have been making entries in the 
book only a little over one week, and already have 
discovered many household ‘leaks’ to an approxi- 
mate sum of $5.00. We have the Ferrin method to” 
thank for these discoveries.” 


Examine It Free 


So confident are we of the great value of this 
Ferrin Money Saving Account Book, that we will 
gladly send it to you on approval, without a penny 
in advance. Keepit five days. See how simple it is. 
See how much you have missed by not having it 
before. See how much it will mean to you from the 
very day you get it. Then if you feel that you 
can afford not to have it, return it and you will’ 
owe nothing, a 

But if you feel that it means the beginning of a 
new era of financial independence for you, send 
only $2, the small sum asked. The Ferrin ef 
Saving Account Book is an investment and wi 
return its cost many times over every year. The 
system is good for four years, which makes it cost 
about 4 cents a month! And you need send no 
money until you see it and examine it and are 
satisfied that it will pay you big returns. 


Mail the coupon or send a letter now, while the 
matter is on your mind. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Dodependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education 
Dept. 3712 119 West 40th St. New York: 


Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 
Please send me the Ferrin Money Saving Account 
Book on Free Examination. I will send you $2 


within 5 days after receipt, or return the book. 


| 
| 
| 


"REAL ESTATE 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


« CALIFORNIA 
Dairy Fruits and 
Nuts. klet. Write De 
County Boa of Trade. 
Modesto, Cal.__ 

Own your own orange ve in. beautiful 
pretties Park. Let us tell -how melons, 
pence es; cotton, your -first crops, “should pelp pay 

our grove. ard + Trade. 15 ‘Trade Bldg., 
Frufdand Park, Florida 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Patents Wanited.~-Write for list of patent 
buyers-who wish to: purchase patents to 
Invent with List Inventions Wanted; 
in offered for inventions. Send 

a as to patentability. Our four Guide 
books fi We _ assist suvanbers to sell inventions. 
Victor 3B Evans & Co., 753 9th, Washington, D. C 


Protect your onness I help you market 
them. Expert advice and The Truth About Patents 


free J. Reaney Kell 
912 G. Woodward Bldg., Washizaten, D. C. 


Send cicotct or model for actual search and 
report. Write for of on — 
ractice, and procedur: Prompt personal 
P. Kimmel, Patent 19-L Oriental 
“Washington, D . 


Your idea wanted. Patent your invention. 
Send for 4 free books, list 


Owen, Patent Lawyer, 4 Owen Blas Washington, 
D. C., or 2276 C Woolworth Bidg., New York. 


Wanted—an idea—Inventors should write 
for list of ‘‘ Needed Inventions’’; Buyers" 
and “How to Get Your Patent’’; sent free. 

Randolph & Co., Dept. 33, Washington, D. C. 


Invent Something. Your ideas may bring 
wealth. Free book tells what to invent and how to 
obtain a patent. + Dun, Bradstreet and 
Washington Mechanic's Bank, Talbert & Talbert, 
4290 Talbert Building, Washington, D. C. 


HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


Wanted immediately—Men—Women, 18 or 
ver. $100 month. Thousands U. 8S. Government 
War Positions open. Write immediately for free 
list. Franklin Inst., Dept. W 10, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted jten capable ladies to travel, 
demonstrate and sell well-known goods to estab- 
lished dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week; railroad 
fare paid; weekly advance for traveling expenses. 
——— at once Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 

, Omaha. Nebr. 


“tara $900 to $1800 yearly in Government 
Service. Railway Mail and Post Office —- 
tions ooming. <= under former Civil 
Exam: Book free. Patterson Civil Service 

or ‘Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 


1,000 per man per county—Strange invention 
enced 


ipme: ‘or any home 
at only’ $6.50. No_ plumbing or 
water-works required. a gate. Exclusive sale. 
Credit i. Send no money. Write letter or 
pos 


tal 
Mig. Co:, 431 Allen Bldg., Toledo, 


‘Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. rent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American Ac- 
cessories Co., Dept. C-2, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agentsé—Christmas Article o like Hot 
Cakes around-the Holidays. Your chance to clean 
up $200 to $300. Write quick for particulars. Amer- 
ican Products Co., 7514 Third St., Cincinnati, O. 


Could you sell coal at 29% off. We'll show 
you howto cut coal bills and secure the exclusive 
right 4 Bf County. A $1.00 trial will convince 

mey back if you're not satisfied. Fair 

itr The ¢ City of of Louisville, Ky. saves 29.12% on 
costing. o Figure the saving in your 

Box D, Bradley Beach, N. J. 


Agents—Steady Income. Large manufacturer 
of Handkerchiefs and Dress , etc., wishes rep- 
Se in each locality. Factory to consumer. 

rofits, honest goods. Whole or spare time. 
t given. Send Fy iculars. Freeport Mfg. 
Gor 37 Main S8t., Broo 


Were you ever otered a grocery store? Our 
peepee. is bette’ Let us tell you how you 
can handle Flour, Canned Goods, ~~ an 


entire line of groceries, as well as Paints 00 
Stock Machinery Oils and 


proven quality. 

Very profitable work for ‘‘ workers."’ 

Address "ititcheoc k Hill Co., Dept. 204, Chicago, 
Ill. Reference: any bank or express company. 


Large manufacturer wants representatives to 
sell shirts, , dresses, waists, skirts, 
direct to homes. Write for t free samples 
Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, = York City. 


Start in a permanent business of your own, 
selling eee Hosiery and Underwear direct 
from mil No capital or experience needed; — 
ma Ra make $3000 to $5000 per 

Become our district manager—get others wenden 
for you. Write for details to Malloch Knitting 
Mills, 1812 Grant St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wanted salesmen to call on bakers, confec- 
tioners and macaroni manufacturers, with a specialty 
proposition. Liberal commission; side line; exclusive 
territory. ‘The Malone Oil Company, Cleveland, O. 


ents—$30 to $100 a week. Free samples. 
Gold Sign Letters for Stores and Office Windows. 
Anyone can put on. Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 420 N. Clark, Chicago. 


Write news items and short stories for pay 
in spare time. Press) Report book and plans free. 
rting Syndicate, 


428 Louis, Mo. 
Photo ny wanted by 48 Co.’s. $10 to $500 
each paid for plots. No correspondence course or 


experfence needed; details Free to beginners. Sell 
your ideas. Producers League, 3245 St. Louis. 
Men and Women Wanted, 18 to 60, to fill 
thousands of vacancies and new positions in Govern- 
ment Service in Washington and elsewhere. Per- 
manent, higher salaries, patriotic work, easy hours, 
| vacations. Quick appointments. Write for free 
ook RE, listing positions. Washington Civil Ser- 
vice School, 2005 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. O. 
~ Wanted—Bright men and women ambitious 
to make money writing Stories and Movie. Plays. 
Send today for our wonderful Free Book that tells 
how. Address Writers’Service, Dept.23,Auburn.N.Y. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Ladies—Fascinating home business tin 
Postcards, pictures, photos, etc., spare time for profit. 
$5 on 100; no canvassing; samp jes 10¢ 
ticulars free. Artint,428 G, Station A. Brooklyn 

Girls—Women Wanted. Government war ae 
iene. $100 month. Promotion. 30,000 vacancies. of- 

Experience unnecessary. List itions free. 
Franklin Institute. Dept. W 14 

A Miniature of the soldier boy on Parisian 
Ivory in Water-color or Sepia, copied from any good 

hotograph for $5. Jeffres, 8 E. Lafayette Ave., 

altimore, Md. 

“Women Agents Wanted to sell quali 
Coats, Skirts and Dresses, miade-to-measure. Lite 

eral commussion tae No experience needed. 
Quality Garment Co., Dept. 12, 104 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. 


PERSONAL 


We'send magneto points, false teeth in any shape. 
0 days 


bergeins in ne 
Liberty Co., Est. 899. 
8 432 8t., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


our for Monogramming automobiles, 
hand luggage and all similar articles by 

method; ex essary ; 
tional profits. Moto Mansfeld, 0. 


Salesmen—City or Traveling. Experience 
unnecessary. Send for list of openings and full 
particulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big 
salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Employment 
service rendered Members. Natl. Salesmen's Tr. 
Ass'n, Dept. 124 W., Chicago, Iils. 

Sales Agents wanted in every County to give 
all or spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1! 
early. We train the inexperienced. 
utlery Co.,.7 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Sell Perry dependable trees and plants. Big- 
gest business in years. Persistent men and women 
earn Jarge commissions, .paid weekly. 
Perry Nurseries, hester, New York 
Agents 2 in I reversible raincoat. Two coats 
in one. Something new. Not sold in stores. Steam 
Guaranteed water-proof. Nothing else 
like it. Write for agency. Guaranteed coat 
Co., 4418 North Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


Huge Profits outing, the Nibco Sanitary 
Brushes, Auto Washers, Brown Beauty Adjustable 
Floor Mops. Dustless Dusters, and other specialties. 
Big Line. Fast sellers. Write today. Silver-Cham- 
berlin Company, 1-5 Maple Street, Clayton, N. J. 

Liberty Policy, “the very latest in Insurance, 
covers all accidents and sicknesses. Every occupa- 
tion insurable, men and women, 16 to 70 years. 
$5,000 death and $25.00 weekly, costs $15.00 yearly. 
— Policy. paying half bene ts, costs $7. 50 yearly. 

al benefits 2 re farmers. Policies also at 
ste. 00 and $5.00 premiums eet low-rate com! = 
tition. Leather Wallet — $100 Identification 
Cartiioate with each policy. Attractive agency 

penings with continuous renewal commission. As- 
ots Ms $2. 590. 258.27. Founded 1907. Southern Surety 
Company, 308 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Opportunity at Once for enterprising men to 
selling the famous Todd line of 

a checks. Men called 
ven up profitable territories. 


supply 
required. 


rience unnec 
ts’ Access. Co., 


Novelty 


Highest 


references 
Protectograph Co., Dept. B, Rochester. N.Y. 


Agents: Kitchen Apron. Needs 
no laundrying. Dainty, 
durable, ig m le free. 
Thomas Company, 2118 North ayton, O 


Agents—pair silk hose free. State size ona 
color. — ul line direct from mill. Good pro! 
Agents wanted. Write today. Triplewear Mille, 
Dept. E, wi524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Men or Women—now is the time to make big 
money onins insurance during spare time. ef 
for $10 qeer y pays $5000 ncipal Sum and $25 
Weekly for Injury or Sickness. Easy seller. Big 
commissions. Ye' income from renewals. Under- 
writers, Dept. 10, Newark, N. J. 


Ma selling our ‘‘Roll of Honor’”’ illus- 
te with oval space for = . photo. 

Patriotic Certificate Co., Dept. 944, Seto oN. 

St., Chicago. 


$2.50 per da ay & - Salary Paid One Person in 
,each town tribute free circulars, and take 
‘orders for White Ribbon Concentrated Flavoring. 
J. 8. Ziegler Co., 70 E. Harrison St., cago. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Telegraphy— Roth Morse and Wireless; 
tion Agency taught. Tremendous deman 
manent positions: Big Oldest and largest 
school—established 
Dodge's Institute, 12th’ In 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Do Puc take pictures? Send a quarter for the 
three latest issues of our big magazine ~~ gatatoe how 
to take better pictures and earn mone 

American Photography, 
844 Pope Building, Boston ass. 

Have your favorite film enlarged now; artistic 
double mounting without extra charge until Christ- 
mas. Send for list. Photo Shop, 
7369 No. Clark 8t., Chicago, I 

Kodakers: Hee would you like to get a 9x11 
enlargement of your best negatives free? Drop us a 
card now g us shout it. Films developed 10c 
pe rs ts 3, 4, and 5c. each. Ford's Foto 

Washington. 

Mail us 15c with any size Film for develop- 
ment and 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 magatives any 
size and 15c for 6 oe 8x10 mounted enl 
ments 35c. Prom ect service. Roano 
Photo Finishing on, “ods 5 Bell Ave., Roanoke. Va. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Wedding a announcements, etc., 100 
script lettering, including two yy yn $2.75; 100 
visiting cards, 75 cents. Write for samples. C. Ott 
Engraving Co., 1013 Chestnut AN Philadelphia, Pa. 


BELGIAN HARES 


werpay you Belgian Hares Us. 
e pay you air an express charges uge 
rofits. Cont rack and ce Free. Food & Fur 
329 w. 48th ept. 14, N. Y. 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 


**Modern’’ Duplicator—a Business Getter, 
$1 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, pencil, typew riter. 
No glue C4 gelatine, 35,000 firms use it. 30 days’ 

Trial. u_need one. Booklet Pres. J. 8. 
& "Company. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Expert Chemical Service. Formulas, Processes. 
Trade Secrets. problems solved, 20 
years’ experience. Lis tc., on request. W. L. 
Cummings, Ph.D., 131 Standard St., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Every man and woman can get a good inter- 
est in a chain of stores for only $20. Write at once 
for full particulars. Address The Harrison Cor- 
poration, Lock Box 518, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Incorporate in Arizona, Delaware, South Da- 
kota State. Service aranteed. Literature 
on Charter Service ration, 42 Broad- 
way. oy “York, or Box 2770, Phoenix, ‘Arizona. 


INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Ey r Def ividend policies maturing 1919 
Write for booklet. E. & 
Co., Inc., Est. 1886. 56 Liberty St.. N. Y. Cit 


ADDING MACHINES 


Why Pay More? New Calculator 
Adding Machine retails $10.00. Does work of 
sive machines. Adds, subtracts, multiplies, ~ 
automatically. Five-Year Guarantee. 
Dept.E Calculator Corporation,Grand Rapides Mich. 


AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIES 
Fords Start Easy in Cold Weather with our 


et free 


new 1919 car gallon. ang 
gasoline or half oo pow 
fo any motor, Very on high, Attach i 
agen oney 
Air-Friction 


tee. 30 Oarburetor Co., 
410 Madison, Dayton, Ohio. 


(Aus \" 
There -is- much. columns: 
[4h 1D 
divided $40,000. Korstad, a farmer, lid $2,200 
| 
= 
Life Insurance Policies can pay 
to 50 more than can legally 
in 
R 
Todd 
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COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 


$4.25 each paid for U. S. Eagle Cents dated 
1856. Keep money dated before 1895 and send 
ten cents at once for New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 115, Le Roy, N. Y. 

Old Coins. Large Fall Coin Catalogue of 
Coins for Sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tremont 
Street, Dept. C,,Boston, Mass. 


Cash paid for old money of all kinds; $5.00 
for cert eagie cents; $7.00 for certain 1853 quar- 
ters, etc. Send 4c. Get Large Illustrated Coin Cir- 
cular. Send now. Numismatic Bank. Dept. P. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES & JEWELRY 


Old False Teeth Wanted. Don't matterif broken. 
We pay up to $35.00 per set, also actual value for 
diamonds, old gold, silver and platinum. Cash sent 
by return mail. We return goods if price is unsatis- 
factory.Mazer's, Dept.14—-2007 8.5th St.,Phila.,Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Typewriters—All Makes Rebuilt by Famous 
“Young Process.’ Sold for cash, installments or 
rented. Machines guaranteed. e save you 
money. Young Typewriter Co., Dept. 730, Chicago 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Public Service—Chicago Hospital College of 
Medicine now offers a graded course in Public Health 
including Bacteriology. Part work may be done at 
home. Regular day and evening session of the 
medical course begins Oct. 1. Write for particulars. 
Dept. 23A. 3832 Rhodes Ave., Chicago. 


Paragon Shorthand—learned in 7. days. 
Practice brings speed. Speed practically unlimited. 
Easy to read. Used in Government service. Write 
today for proof and fee. Paragon Institute, 13 
Coliseum PL, New Orleans, La. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Prepare for Coming Railway Mail, Post Office 
and other examinations under former U. 8. Civil 
Service Sec'y-Examiner. You can qualify. Send 
at once for New Book Free. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box J-115, Rochester, N. Y 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American 
Accessories Co., Dept. C-3, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


**How I Write My Stories,’’ T. Bell. An 
Autographed, limited edition booklet of practical 
advice to story writers. Price 50 cents. Money back 
if not entirely satisfied. T. Bell, 16 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


Stories, Poems, Plays, Etc., Are Wanted for 
publication. Good ideas bring big money. Sub- 
mit Mss. or write 

Literary Bureau, 150, Hannibal Mo. 

Write news Items and short stories for pay in 

spare time. Copyright book and plans free. 
Reporting Syndicate, 
1005 St. Louis, Mo. 

Photoplays wanted by 48 companies; $10 to 
$500 each paid for plots. No correspondence course 
or experience needed. Details free to beginners. 
Sell your ideas. Producers League, 324 St. Louis, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Actual Secret of Extraordinary Physical Re- 
sults. Unique chart never before obtainable without 
$25.00 course. Teaches what expensive courses fail 
to do. Complete set $2. Dorchester System, 112 
Blenheim Court, Vancouver, B. C. 

FOR THE HOME 

Nut Bowis and 60 other useful articles, made 
out of Native Myrtle Wood, the most beautiful 
finished wood on Earth. Send 3-cent stamp for 
illustrated descriptive catalogue giving delivered 
prices. J. H. Oerding & Sons, Coquille, Oregon. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENT ~* 


New Patriotic Plays, Recitations, Enter-« 
tainments for War-time Benefits. Vaudeville 
Sketches, Monologues, Minstrel Jokes, Drillse 


Make-up Goods. I e Catalog Free. T. 8. Denison 
& Co,., Dept. 24, Chicago. 


INVENTIONS 


Have you a practical invention to sell out- 
right, or place on royalty? Send details 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 52A, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PRINTING 


Cards, Business, Professional of Social, 
also imitation leather card case, for 60 cents. M. F. 


Devaney, Engraving, Rubber Stam 
330 Washington St., Geneva, N. Y. - 
LITERARY 

Speeches, debates, essays, special pers. 
Original, accura: compositions, that ring true, pre- 
pared for all occasions. 500 w 5 . Buch- 
wald. Dept. Y, 113 E. 129th St., New York. 


Lie!’’ 


ERE in this one-horse town—at night—they stood before the judge—arrested—she an 
heiress, promised to a big politician—he, the man beside her, not her flan 


Why did they lie? 


the judge pronounce: 
Read it. It’s told by 


Richard 
Harding 


Why did they hide their true names? 
upon them. The startling outcome of it all makes a big story. 


DAVIS 


cee 
Find out the amazing sentence 


First Uniform Edition 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an African desert— 
4 lonesome island in the Pacific—or the deep mystery of a 
London fog—Davis always has a breathless story to tell. 

If you are one of those who know that somewhere in 
the world, splendid adventures are always happening; that 
a beautiful woman can be interesting, that today—at t 
moment—brave men are laughing at fear—tricking death 


—defying fate and winning the women they love—Richard _ 


He was at the Boer War—he was in Cuba—he saw the 
Russo-Japanese W ar—he was in Mexico—he was in today’s 
Great War. More than ever before Americans love him. His 

ealt flamed out Sy cruelty and injustice—he typifies 
pe spirit with which America is going to war. His chivalrous 


nighth stood out startlingly in this machine made age. 
He was the greatest war correspondent this world has 
ever seen. He knew how to seek adventure—he knew 


Harding Davis is for you. where to find, it. 
Personal Narratives from FREE 
the Front 


By Edith Wharton, John Reed and Boardman Robinson 
Mrs. Humphry Ward E. Alexander Power Richard Harding Davis 

Does business go on in wartime? 
Read these volumes and see what happened with our Allies’ business 
To gather this story three Americans were arrested as not a history of the war. They are every-day doings of 
spies. Three other famous writers were er fire. The the people in the war-worn countries—every-day stories 
stories are told in the set. Here is Russia from within that would have sounded, five years ago, like pages from 
here are Secvia—Turkey—Bulgaria—Roumania. Here some fantastic romance in Mars. 
you will see France, England, Belgium, Italy. In this set, To those who send the coupon promptly, we will give 
these six men and women, all so distinguis. . throw be- a set of “Personal Narratives from the Front,”’’ in 5 
fore you, like black silhouettes against a blinding white 
light, the human story of the peoples at war. 

These are not books about battles espec ally—these are 


Send the coupon—without mone 


You must act pias. How long you can have these books at the present low price we do 
not know. The cost of paper and cloth is going higher yy 3 day. h 

tion runs out we will have to add the extra cost of paper to the price. 
splendid set at the little price. MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. Forget 
monotony—the duliness of every-day life. Go with him into the land of romance. 


volumes. This is a wonderful combination. You 
get the DAVIS, in 12 volumes, at a reduced price 
and the Narratives FREE. i 


rd 


Feel the joy of eager and intense living that he brings to you. 


New York 
Send me, al} charges prepaid, 
complete eet of Michard 
Harding Davis, 

Also send absolutely free “Persone! 
Narratives from the Front,” 6 volumes, If 
the books are not satisfactory I will return 
both sets within 10 deys, at your expense. 


597 Fifth Ave., New York / 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Wanted a MAN or WOMAN > 


Who desires a larger income. One 
who would rather work indepen- 
dently than be directed by 
others. A man or woman who 
looks for better opportunities dur- 
ing all or spare time. 


Who can manage local terri- 
tory in which there are many 
of our subscribers. One who 
is a producer and can take 
care of our interests already 
established. 


If YOU are the one you think we want, write us today for particulars 


COSMOPOLITAN, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


9 

¥ 

Al 

. 

| 

| 

4 Charles 

Scribner’s Sons 

8 597 Fifth Ave. 

y month for 17 months. Cosmo, 12-18. 

XOUT UWI | 
SAFETY HAIR CUTTER 

you your youcanéutyour | 

ordinary to shave the or o 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept 413 S54 W. Lake St.. CHICAGO 
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olumbia 
Grafonola 


ORTUNATE are the homes the Columbia 

Grafonola enters. For its gift of beautiful 
music brings a new and different pleasure to 
every member of the household. As a family 
entertainer, this big, handsome Grafonola is the 
favorite of all home folks, big and little. In your 
home, too, its cheery, melodious voice is surely 
needed—with its promise of many happy musi- 
cal years to come. 


Columbia Grafonolas, Standard Models up to $300— Period Designs up to $2100 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Buy War 
“This Columbia Grafo- 
nola looks mighty good Savings Stamps 
to me. Let’s go down 
town and hear it.” 


“It sounds even better 
than it looks. Can you 
send it home today?” 


Gre 
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LVo Peace without Pentitence 


By Herbert Kaufman 


Her chiefs have simply concluded that the ies war can no longer 
be profitably continued. 

Reverses have shrunk the Hun’s conquests, not his conceit. 

Ability to hold Belgium, stay in France, retain Serbia, nullify Rumania, 
paralyze Russia, terrorize the seas, and protect the Fatherland from invasion 
support the Teuton obsession that no one race on the face of this earth is so 
potent, so shrewd, so fit to inherit To-morrow. 

Any settlement which permits the Central Empires to signalize these facts 
must convince their subjects that they may still hope for world-dominion. 

Future safety demands respect for international law along the Danube and 
the Rhine. The enemy must disarm, repent, and make reparation. He must 
learn mercy through suffering. He must value faith by paying a staggering 
price for unfatthfulness, and in discredit and dishonor find the worth of 
“scraps of paper.’’ Prussia shall not have peace before she is penitent. 

Wilhelm ts prepared to trade bilt:not reai ily to truckie. That supreme outlaw 

_ lists his plunder and brazenly asks Democracy what it will buvier*in exchange: 


(Gite thie Y is not yet assured that force is a closed path to expansion. 


We call upon him to surrender, iad he impudenily Gepeiads a bargaining 
tryst. 

Outgeneraled on every front, bereft of Habinite, threatened with Turkey's 
desertion, and menaced by Austrian revolts, he dares claim the expired right of 
might to meet inevitable victors as a proud, invincible equal—-to bring his 
proscribed blades and reeking slave-whip to an armistice and match them 
against the sword of Justice. 

He thinks that ruthlessness will finally cow Europe, that selfishness and 

_ treason will draw us from the fight. He derides America’s capacity for sacrifice. 
He believes that ‘‘ Yankee greed”’ and women’s votes and hyphen influence will 
support his intrigues for a peace without indemnity or humiliation. 

Encouragement of compromise means that we distrust our leaders; doubt 
our armies, and question our obligations. 

_A stern, grueling, wary, all-demanding year lies ahead, but if we strike 
day and night with the full man- and money-power of these United States, ' 
Berlin and universal liberty are at the end. . 
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THAT 
By Wheeler’ Wileacc 


He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches.—ST. JOHN 


tes Spirit saith unto the Churches: 
“Ere ever the Churches began, 
I lived in the center of Being 
The life of the Purpose and Plan; 
I flowed from the mind of the Maker 


Through nature to man. 


“I sleep in the glow of the jewel; 
I wake in the sap of the tree; 
I stir in the beast of the forest; 
I reason in man, and am free 
To turn on the path of Ascension 


To the God yet to be. 


“I was, and I am, and I will be. 
I live in each Church and in each faith, 
But yield to no bond and no fetter; 
I animate all with my breath. 
I speak through the voice of the living, 
And I speak after death.” 


The Spirit saith unto the Churches: 
* The dead are not gone; they are near, 

And my voice, when I will it. speaks through them, 
Speaks through them in messages clear. 

And he that has ears in the Silence 

May listen and hear.” 


The Spirit saith unto the Churches: 
“So many the feet that have trod 
The road leading up into knowledge, 
The steep, narrow path has grown broad. 
And the curtain held down by old dogmas 
Is lifted by God.” 
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aximum 


By Owen Johnson 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


HERE is nothing more difficult than to . 
borrow for the first time, and nothing 
easier than to repeat endlessly the opera- 
tion. The man who borrows for the first 

time feels as though he were about to commit a crime. 
His audacjty astounds him. He can conceive of no 
sane reason why his request should be granted. 

He is certain of failure, and goes through the 
lip-formality of making the demand simply as 

a matter of dire necessity. But the man who 

has borrowed often does so with confidence. 

The more he borrows, the more he. conceives 

his right to borrow. Destiny, to him, in order 

to equalize its gifts, has laid upon certain men 
fortunate enough to have abundantly of the 
world’s goods the obligation to lend constantly 

to others of equal deserving. After a man has 
borrowed three times successfully, the practise | 
becomes one of those inalienable rights which 

the Constitution has neglected to specify. 

Robert Erickson was not of that great shift- 
less army which ekes out mysterious existences 
by a process of petty and continuous sponging. On 
the contrary, he was a fairly successful man (in his 
own mind he would have said one on the threshold of 
success), and if he sought a loan, it was always in the 
impatience of artiving the quicker. He knew that 
he was industrious, honest, irreproachable in public 
and private life, and when he determined to ask his 
host and boyhood friend, John Garret, for another 
ten thousand dollars, it was in, the confidence of 
other sums easily accorded and in the knowledge that 
ten thousand dollars meant no more to that financier 
than ten dollars to himself. 

It was at Palm Beach in the full of the season. 

From the veranda of the vast hotel he could see, 
through the brilliant tables on the lawn under the 
swinging lights, the swirling colors of the dancers. 
He hesitated, and then, caught by theswing of a 
favorite tune, moved easily through the dim crowds, 
seeking his wife. In college he had been a leader, 
one of those occasional athletes about whom a dra- 
matic moment throws a glamour of romance which 
persists in the after-years. He walked now as he 
walked in the campus-days, head up, shoulders 
square. 

“T’ll take the encore. Departing husband’s right,” he said, 
cutting in. “‘Thanks, Dev.” 

“Are you really going, Bob?” she said, resting with a little 
more freedom in his arms as they moved into the dance. 

“Must. I’ve got a big thing waiting up North,” he said joy- 
fully, and his voice softened as he bent over and whispered: “‘ Pretty 
wives, Kitty, must have pretty things. When you carry off 
Helen of Troy, there are certain responsibilities.”’ 

“Foolish boy!” she said, with a little pressure on his arm and a 
sudden smiling, upward glance. “You think entirely too much 
of me as it is. So you are pleased?” 

“Rather! If it goes through—and it will go through—I’ll 
double what I’m making now.” ¥ 

“No?” 

“Fact.” 

“Oh, Bob, how wonderful!” 

Of his struggle against debt, his disillusionments and defeats, 
she knew nothing. It was only the radiance of future prospects 
which he confided to her in his need of creating in her imagination 
theyprogress of the successful ma. he believed himself to be. And, 
then, it was a question of pride. He had carried off the favorite 
under the noses of a dozen men who could sell him a hundred 
times over. She was the beautiful Mrs. Erickson, and he had to 
prove right to her possession. 


“You've been in four 


“Tf the deal goes through, I know a certain little car I’ve had 
my eyes on for months.” 

“You're the best husband in the world!” 

She said it without that touch of remorse which usually accom- 
panies the tribute, but whole-heartedly, with a happiness as 
placid as a summer lake unvexed by a disturbing ripple. She had 
determined to return with him, for, even though they’ moved 
through society as welcome guests, there were certain unavoid- 
able expenses. But the sudden prospect reassured her. 

“‘Are you sure you wish me to stay?” she asked. 

“Of course. I may be able to run down again.” 

The dance ended, he returned, surrendered her to the next 
claimant, and, nodding at every step, picked his way through the 
idling crowd. 

“Now for Jack,’’ he thought, pulling out his watch and noting 
with satisfaction that the hour of his appointment had arrived. 

John Garret had first come to him in the days when he was the 
big man of prep school. An accident had made them room- 
mates and association fast chums. Erickson had been the leader 
always, brilliant, easy of access, straightforward, and obvious, 
upholding the sacredness of tradition. Garret had moved upward 
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ventures, sunk money in each, and what have pte got?” 


in his reflected light, neither liked nor disliked, studious, intro- 
spective, caustic at times, and periodically gruff and unsociable— 
in a word, the friend of the great man. It had been so at college. 
Without illustrious protection, Johnny Garret would have gone 
unnoticed; with Erickson’s support, he mounted the social 
ladder, one of the elect. Erickson himself was under no illusion 
as to the reason. Fifteen years out of college had done nothing 
to disturb the balance in his mind at least. He moved confi- 
dently down interminable corridors and found the door, thinking, 
“T’m not sure but what I should ask twenty thousand.” 


II 


JoHN GARRET was ending an interview as Erickson entered. 
He nodded, saying in his cheerful bass, 

“Come right in, Bob—with you in a moment.” 

Erickson moved to the cigars with a féeling of contentment. 
The habitual borrower possesses a certain feminine intuition and 
learns to interpret the slightest detail. The preceding interview 
had been cordial—perhaps even profitable. There was no ques- 
tion of the warmth of the greeting he had received, and, of course, 
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Garret must have divined the object of 

his coming. 2 

He lit a cigar, flung down in an easy 
chair with that sense of physical com- 
fort which comes with the ending of a 
mental suspense, and studied his friend. 
Garret had succeeded in business because 
he had the essential quality, in a period 
of distractions, of doing one thing at a 
time. He had succeeded in society be- 
cause he had waited until he could enter 
it at the top, until he could invite it to 
him instead of seeking its invitations. 

The door closed, and Garret returned 
briskly, and then, as an afterthought, 
rang for his man. 

“William, not in to anyone.” 

“Well, old money-bags,” said Erick- 
son, smiling, ‘‘you look as though you 
had been cutting off another million.” 

quite that—but good prospects.” 
He sank into his chair with a touch of 
fatigue, a thin-faced, prematurely gray, 
quick-eyed, low-voiced man of the mod- 
ern type of industrial leaders. 

“John, I’ll come to the point,” 
said Erickson at once. ‘I’ve got 
the opening I’ve been waiting for 
—the chance. of my life—and I 
want ten thousand to put into the 

firm.” He did not add, 
“Will you lend it to me?” 
That was too obvious- to 
need detailing. Morover, 
™. yielding to instinct at the 
last moment, he had sud- 
denly decided to remain at 
his original figure. 
“How do we stand?” 
asked Garret slowly. 
Erickson was so astounded 
that, for a moment, he could 
not reply. Then, recovering 
imself, he said, 

“Why, to date I owe you twenty- 
two thousand.” 

Garret nodded in assent, and then, 
drawing out his reading-glasses, be- 
gan to polish them laboriously. 
When he spoke, it was with a cer- 
tain diffidence. 

“Bob, I’ve wanted to talk to you—man 
to man—for a long time. Suppose we get 
to it now.” 

“Why, yes—certainly—of course.” 

“Now, right off, let me say that it’s not a 
question of ten thousand dollars—if, after 
we've talked things out, you still want it, 
it’s yours.” 

Erickson breathed a sigh of relief. The future was secure. 
His mind at rest, he prepared himself to listen. 

“But, first, Jack, you ought to know what the proposition is.”’ 

“T can guess. You’re asked to put on the market some new 
invention that’ll make a fortune in five years—a new horn or 
brake or——” 

“Tt’s a storage-battery.” 

“Exactly. And, of course, you are to put ten thousand into the 
initial financing. Well and good! With a little variation, that’s 
what the last three ventures have been, haven’t they?” 

“Yes; but——” 

“I’m making no comments, but I’m coming to this, Bob: 
When a youngster’s in his twenties, he isn’t worth standing up on 
two legs if he isn’t convinced that he is Napoleon, Rockefeller, 
and Cecil Rhodes all rolled into one. But, when he gets to our 

” 


age—— 


“Well?” 

“There’s just one thing he’s got to face, one solemn fact—that 
is, he’s got to recognize his own limitations.” 

Erickson ground his cigar, disturbed, not yet seeing where the 
other was tending. 

“Don’t quite get that.” 


“‘What makes the wrecks in American business life? And 
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God knows they are legion!’ Men between thirty-five and fifty, 
making good incomes, comfortably successful, but blind to their 
own limitations—men who think they are generals when they are 
only captains or majors. I can count twenty men who could have 
gone‘on comfortably in life—home, children, and all—if they had 
been satisfied to live according to their limitations——” 

“Ves; I know what you mean.’ 

“But. you do not see the application. Put it this way: In busi- 
ness, we have a standard of rating men. We say he’s a three- 
thousand- -a-year man, this fellow’s worth five. Then we begin to 
simmer down. The first classification was easy—mere question 
of honesty and industry. From five thousand to ten thousand a 
year; it’s a question of power to organize and discipline.' The 
ten-thousand-a-year man is a valuable man in the general scheme. 
But: it’s curious that they can be found—the sort of lieutenant 
who carries out orders exactly as you give them to him. You put 
him in charge; you assign him definite objects; you know he will 
achieve them. When you go above ten thousand, you get into 
something different. You’re not taking orders; you’re onginating 
them—do you get the difference?” 

“Ves; I think I see.” 

. “It’s not a question of business routine or honesty or willing- 
ness to work. The man who is above ten thousand dollars a year 
has got to have imagination to originate a hundred expedients 
and the common sense to reject ninety-five of them. That’s why 
I say the road from thirty-five to fifty is littered with wrecks.” 

“‘Well; come to the point,”’ said Erickson, feeling the moisture 
start between his fingers. . ‘What am I?” 

“You-—you .are exactly a‘ ten-thousand-dollar-a-year man,” 
said Garret, looking at him for the first time. ‘At that, a first- 
rate, valuable man.” “ 

“T- don’t admit:it,”’ said Erickson, rising suddenly. 

: “Bob—Bob—do you want to go over this history of the last 
years? When did you first come to me? When you tried to launch 
out for yourself... You’ve been in four ventures, sunk money in 
each, ‘and what have you got? Not even experience, for you’re 
ready to plunge once more.’ 

“Why do you say all this to me?” said Erickson abruptly. 
~ “Tl tell yous Because you’re the most honest fellow in the 
world—straight as they make ’em. You honestly believe that 
you’ve got in you the qualities of a—a Harriman, and that it’s 
only the right opportunity that is needed. I tell you this because 
you're not a sponger or a gambler or a profligate, but as squaré as 
I know. I tell you because you're thirty-eight years of age, with 
a wife and child whom you adore and whom you must protect 
now and in the future. Bob, you've got to readjust, reorganize, 
come down out of the clouds. If you don’t, you’re riding straight 
to bankruptcy You’re a ten-thousand-dollar-a-year man now, 
but if you get the reputation of a few more failures—’’ He 
stopped, rose, and lit a cigar. ‘Rather tough saying this to you. 
If I didn’t know you for what you were, I wouldn’t.” 

Erickson got up heavily. He knew some crashing catastrophe 
had fallen on him and that he must meet it, as he once had to 
stand up in the old football days and face defeat. 

“Jack, honestly—do you believe. I am—only that?” 

“Whi, you believe it yourself!” said Garret. He put out his 
hand and slapped him affectionately on the back. ‘Bob, get 
things stable. Accept life and make the most of it. You'll feel 
a darn sight happier. As for what. you owe-me——” 

Erickson lifted his head suddenly, with a anti face. 

““Here—none of that!” 

Garret hesitated. 
‘All right—but take your time.” 

“Thanks,” said Erickson, smiling; “and for a good sound 
shaking. It was coming to 

He knew he was beaten, but, sportsman that’ he-was, he in- 
tended to. go out smiling: Garret had not expected this easy 
acquiescence. He had expected, even desired a controversy. He 
did the impulsive, illogical thing. 


now try it once more—but with your eyes open, he said 


lamély, ““Tll send you——” 
ts ncn laughed a laugh that. relieved the tension in his 

so’ 

~ “SWhy, you old coward! 

you'think I can’t be game?” 


he said, with a rough laugh. : “Do 


ul 


NEVERTHELESS, the bravado which had held him up in the 
presence of his friend left him the moment he had closed the door 
behind him. There are some truths which we recognize the mo- 
ment we are told them—truths that, unconsciously or sub- 


consciously, we have been putting from us day by day, as though 
delay itself were a sort of victory. 

“It’s true—every word he said is true,”’ he said to himself. 

He went aimlessly down the corridors, heavy of mevement, and 
stood with his hands thrust into his side pockets, staring out at 
the court where the dancers were still holding revel. Somewhere 
in the careless, favored throng was his wife, the beautiful Mrs. 
Erickson. He had not thought of her attitude—that complicated 
matters. 

“Ten thousand a year,” he found himself repeating. He 
turned, walked down the long veranda, and stepped out into the 
night. “How am I going to do it?” 

Well, in the first place, it meant giving up all this—the friends, 
the life, and pleasure which was hers by right—for another exis- 
tence which rose about him bleak and blank as an ugly wall. And 
then there was the question of his debt to Garret.. Never for a 
second did he seek to avoid that. That must be paid back, too. 
For now he felt the weight of the obligation. There’s no debt 
like a debt that can’t be paid. 

He had stepped into the road in the sudden glare of an arc- 
light, and the next moment Fate, ironical, grotesque, and. mirth- 
ful, bore down on him with a warning ‘screech, a grinding of 
brakes, and a familiar halloo. 

““What the deuce—Bob Erickson?” 

He approached and shook hands with the two occupants, Rex 
Carteret and Ted Stevenson. 

“You fellows look pretty gay! " 

“And the evening is young,” said Stevenson jovially. ‘‘Jump 
in, my old college chum! Hurry up; we’ve got a lot of gambling 
to do to-night.” 

To escape from himself, to do anything rather than face the 
full weight of reality, he swung up into the back seat. Just why 
he should have-yielded puzzled him—perhaps for the subtle flat- 
tery at a moment when flattery was precious, in having men of 
great wealth seek his company. To Ted Stevenson, he was ‘still 
the big man of the campus. 

But in ten minutes this feeling passed. He felt a sudden anger. 
Here was a crisis to be faced—a whole world to be made over,.and 
he was wasting the precious moments with these triflers. "The 
worst would be to make Kitty understand—to see him as he 
was, stripped of the’glamour. At this, he felt a sudden. revolt, a 
weakening of moral resolves. They were in the: staggering 
brilliance of Fisher’s Casino, the gambling-tables in the electric 
distance, Fisher himself in unctuous attendance. 

“T say, Fisher, we want some sport! Game here’s too slow. 
Fix us up. You understand?” 

The sleek look of the ingrained valet swept the neighborhood: 
uneasily and came'to rest on Erickson. 

“All right—personal friend,” said Stevenson impatiently. 
“‘Fix up the corner room, second floor.” 

‘“‘T’ll see what can be done, gentlemen.” 

He withdrew and went noiselessly through the rooms. 

“I say, Bob; don’t you want a fling?’ said Stevenson, leaning 
over confidentially and then immediately answ ering himself. 
“Oh, no; I forgot—of course you don’t. Whew! I remember 
yet the lecture you gave me back in sophomore year.” 

Erickson watched them with a growing antagonism. Here 
were two precious transgressors who had gone their indolent way, 
done everything they shouldn’t do, squandering what they had 
never earned, forgiven’ and accepted by the sacred might of for- 
tune wherever they choose to knock, and to-night they would lose 
or win. fifty thousand without even a thnil. Fifty thousand! 
And in the bitterness of his heart he was trying to plas out how 
in a lifetime he could-pay back half that sum. 
“Why so glum, Bob?” said Carteret, catching the’ ‘expression 
on his face.- ‘If-I‘didn’t know your hard-shell principles, I 
should:say you’d'been caught in the market.” 

“No; not that,” he said roughly. He had been thitiking of the: 
injustice of the world that he who had kept the narrow path, who 
had worked for ten men, should be sitting there in bitterness, ac-’ 
knowledging-defeat, while they who had never done a day’s work 
or a worthy action— Fisher returned and spoke casually. 

“Corner room, second floor, Mr. Stevenson—go out and come 
back by the side entrance.” 

“I say, Bob, you do look shot up!” said: Stevenson siymnpethet- 
ically, as they ‘lingered purposely. “‘If you’re in a hole——” 

“No; no!” he said abruptly. Up-to this moment, he had no 
thought of evasion, though he knew that for Stevenson to replace 
Garret would be the easiest rearrangement: in the world. 

The three rose and passed ostentatiously out of the front door. 

“Look here, old fellow; perhaps this bores y ——" 

Erickson hesitated. 


“Are you really going, Bob?” she said, resting with a little more freedom in his arms as they moved into the dance; 
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‘‘No; on the contrary, it’ll amuse me,” he said, with a laugh, 
and followed them up the narrow stairs. 

The room was dark; the windows were carefully screened, a 
narrow circle of brilliance over the green table where a drop-light 
picked out the neat array of chips and glanced from the polished 
pate of the croupier, who sat impassive as an Egyptian statue 
guarding a tomb. 

are you, Daniels?” said Carteret. 

The old young man smiled with the hope of big tips. 

“Roulette to-night, gentlemen?” 

“The only game to play,” said Stevenson, slipping into place. 
“Fifty thousand to start with, Daniels.” 

“Half that amount here.” 

At this moment, Fisher, “Honest” John Fisher (what master 
gambler hasn’t the title?) emerged from some doorway lost in the 
obscurity of the room. Daniels, relinquishing his place, went to 
the wheel. Around the electric green that rose up and smote 
their eyes, the four men grouped themselves, four brilliant splashes 
of linen rising in the darkness like tombstones in the night. 

“Taking how much?” 

‘Fifty here.” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“And you, sir?” 

“I’m not playing,” said Erickson, staring at the unbelievable 
pile which, before him on the table, represented seventy-five 
thousand dollars. 

“Give us a good limit, John,” said. Stevenson joyfully. 

“Same as before, gentlemen; two 
hundred in a number, seven thousand 
on the band—can’t do better.” 

““Three hundred on the number?” 

Fisher shook his head. 

“You can’t?. Why, you old pirate 
—you’ve got a hundred thousand of 
mine already!” 

“Come on, Ted,” said Carteret, 

spreading his chips with care; “it’s 
good enough to start with.” 
. They began to play, Carteret 
methodically, along the lines of some 
definite plan, Stevenson scattering his 
bits haphazard. 

Erickson watched them, fascinated, 
slowly comprehending the different 
combinations of hazards worked out 
on the checkered cloth. He had gone 
through life without even the slightest 
acquaintance with the hidden fates of 
chance. Even in the set in which he 
had moved, he had abstained from 
the card-tables—first, because he had 
been too busy to spare the time, and, 
second, because the stakes were be- 
yond him. True, he had often watched 
in curiosity a game of bridge or poker, 
and noticed, with some surprise, the 
sudden tightening tension, the nervous 
eyes, and the settled attitude of de- 
jection or exhilaration. But the spec- 
tacle had been milk and water to 
this. Here, before him in the hushed 
room, in six feet square of green, the 
whole world was thrown in miniscule. 
Ten years’ labor moved back and forth 
on a single turn of the little ivory ball 
which whirled over the hungry holes 
with the tiny, stirring noise of a mouse 
in the night. 

Life in all its mysteries lay before 
him, compressed, raised to a sudden 
apotheosis of tragic intensity. Failure 
or success—what man plods endlessly 
toward, a prisoner in the iron harness 
of circumstances, was here resdlved in 
the agony of an instant. © 

“‘T can’t win or lose,” said Steven- 
son moodily. “One of these pesky, 
monotonous nights.” 

“T’ll take twenty-five more,” said 
Carteret. ‘‘Too bad about you!” 

“Darn it, Bob,” said Stevenson, 
turning; “if luck won’t run one way 


or the other, I’m going to make you play for me, despite your 
old Puritan convictions.” 

He flung a chip, which settled on a number, stacked a pile on the 
side, and played all combinations, winning a hundred dollars 
with a scornful laugh. 

“T say, Fisher, look here—some excitement; what do you say 
—fifty thousand on the color, one turn and no comeback?” 

Fisher calculated briefly, and then shook his head, and his 
even voice, schooled against impulse, repeated in singsong, 

“‘Can’t do it, Mr. Stevenson; I really can’t do it.” 

“Ted!” The three men started at the sound of Erickson’s 
voice. He had risen in his excitement, and the hand which 
rested on the table was shaking. ‘‘You want excitement—a 
gamble—a real gamble—I’ll give it to you!” 

Erickson transformed, Erickson with the wild light of the 
gambler in his eyes was so incomprehensible that Stevenson 
stared, at loss for a word. 

“Look here: What’s all this to you whether you lose or win— 
what does it mean to you? Nothing—it can’t give you a single 
thrill. My God, man, you’re sitting there like a child fingering a 
broken toy, and you’re holding in your hands the making of a 
dozen lives. You want a thrill? All right. Play for me, for my 
existence. You wanted to know what was wrong to-night—I lied 
to you. Everything’s wrong. I’m up against a wall.” 

“Shut up, Bob!”’ said Stevenson, seizing his arm. ‘‘ You don’t 
know what you’re saying. If you need a loan——” 

“No, no; not that way!” cried Erickson, with so much vehe- 


All at once, before he had realized it, the forty-four blue chips—the forty-four 
; whir of the ivory ball 
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mence that, for the moment, his companions thought that he 
had been drinking heavily. ‘‘Look here, Ted: Here’s my propo- 
sition. I need twenty-two thousand dollars to square me with 
the world, twenty-two to make me a free man instead of a slave to 
the end of my days. It’s life to me—my honor, my self-respect— 
you understand? Play twenty-two thousand and even for me— 
play my life, you understand—one throw on the color! If it 
comes right ”— he stopped and reveated, hoarsely in a whisper, as 
though it were toc incredible to be spoken aloud— “‘if it comes 
right, Ted, I play it once more and I pay you back, or—look here 
—you chaps think I’m mad——”’ 

‘Fisher, you heard the bet,” said Stevenson, counting out 
twenty-two blue chips. ‘“‘It goes. I want it done.” 

Fisher glanced at the hole in Carteret’s second pile, at Steven- 
son’s imperious luck, and finally at Erickson swaying against the 
table. Once in a thousand times just such a destined gambler 
enters a den and in his experience returns again and again. 

“To oblige you, Mr. Stevenson.” 

“T say, Ted; let me explain. There’s nothing queer about it-- 
you know me—it’s just debts piling up—loans—-—” 

“What doI care about your explanation? I’m playing for 
your life. Red or black, Bob?” 

“You mean?” said Erickson, extending his hand as though to 
assure himself by touch that such a person could exist. 

“Red or black?” 

Below, on the table, twenty-two thousand dollars in a little 
pile. Red or black? He steadied himself, passed his hand over 


thousand dollars which had been chars’ ou table, and the 
Was sounding in his ears 
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his forehead, pinching his temples. Red, the color of hope. He 
leaned down suddenly, seized the blue pile, and placed them on 
that band. 

“‘Let her go!” 

He closed his eyes. The whir of the rolling fate in the hushed 
room sounded like the roar of a torrent. Carteret and Stevenson, 
stirred from their casual attitude by the sudden dream of a 
human existence, rose up and craned forward in their excitement. 

“Red!” cried three voices. 

“What is it?”’ said Erickson. 

win, sir.” 

Erickson. opened his eyes. One by one, the hand of the 
croupier flung out twenty-two blue chips and shoved the doubled 
pile in his direction. 

“*On the red again!” 

“Don’t be an ass!” said Stevenson furiously. 
money back. You owe me nothing.” 

“On the red again!” said Erickson, in the voice of command. 

This time, he had no fear; a strange sense of certainty, of 
triumph stole through his being. He would win—nothing could 
prevent his winning. He did not close his eyes. He stood there, 
smiling down at the two men. 

“Don’t worry; it’ll be red,” he said quietly. 

The ball ran its course and settled in the red. 

“‘Beginner’s luck,” said Fisher, not quite so calmly. 

Erickson, as thoug’ he had been playing with dollars, carefully 
divided the winnings and pushed twenty-two chips to Stevenson. 

“Quixotic!” 

‘“‘Perhaps—but that’s as I laid 
down the proposition.” 

Carteret was shaking his hand. 

“‘Cash in; stuff it in your pocket 
—and bolt.” 

““Of course.” 

Then he felt a sudden limpness; 
his legs bent beneath him. He sat 
down and rested his head in his 
hands, and his eyes fell on the 
scattering blue chips which meant 
liberation. 

“Yes; Carteret’s right—time to 
get out,” he said to himself. 

He felt his heart pumping. He 
gathered up the chips in his hands 
with every intention of withdraw- 
ing, looking Fisher in the eyes, 
and said, 

“Once more?”’ 

The two friends flung them- 
selves on him and bore him from 
the table, expostulating. 

“Bob, you’re out of your senses, 
man!” 

“You'll lose—you’re bound to 
lose!” 

Over their shoulders he saw the 
fingers of Fisher waiting, arms 
stretched out, fingers drumming, 
drawing in his upper lip. He took 
their hands from his arms and 
came back. 

“Let me alone,” he said roughly. 
“T tell you, I know. I have the 
feeling I’m going to win.’ 

““Then, for God’s sake, Bob, play 
like a sane man; don’t risk all— 
take five thousand at a time.” 

He hesitated, looked at Steven- 
son, and agreed inwardly with the 
counsel of reason. 

“Of course I’m not a fool. I'll 
play cautiously,” he said, fasten- 
ing his glance on Fisher. The 
look was a challenge to a duel. 
Despite himself, the master gam- 
bler felt a growing resentment. 
This man was an intruder, a rank 
outsider. He made a rapid calcu- 
lation. He had lost forty-four 
thousand dollars on two turns, but 
two-thirds of that had been re- 
placed from Carteret’s pile. He 
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looked at Erickson, saw the volcano behind his eyes, the fever 
in his hands, and smiled to himself. 

“Once more? Certainly, sir.’ 

Erickson counted slowly five chips, hesitated, added five more, 
and then, with a sharp intake of breath, swept up the pile and, 
leaning over, placed it a third time on the red. 

“How about it, Fisher?” 

‘Just as you wish, sir.’ 

“All or nothing, then, ” he said, squaring 
his shoulders obstinately, against the shouted 
protests of his friends. His mind said one 
thing, his tongue another. All at once a ter- 
rible doubt possessed him. A voice seemed 
to cry out: ““No, no! You've lost!’’ 

He leaned over swiftly and tranferred the 

chips to the black column. But the moment 
of indecision left him in an agony of doubt, 
What had possessed him to risk all again? On 
two throws he had won fabulously, and—and 
now—no, no—now it was impossible, not 
three times running! Heshould have listened, 
followed their advice, and staked a third. All 
his winnings would dissipate like leaves in the 
wind, and he, the mad man, would go out as 
he had entered. 

“Good God—what have I done? What a 
crime toward her!” : 

At one moment, he felt like flinging him- ~ 
self on the table and snatching up the precious 
chips before it was too late; at the next, he 
was seized with a blinding vertigo. He 
dropped into his chair, breathing heavily. 

“By the Lord Harry—black!”’ : 

A shout of joy, a curse—some one shouting 
in his ear! 

He heard all indistinctly. He came out 
of the vertigo incredulously, with the feeling 
ot staggering under enormous weights. The 
eyes, the gray-blue eyes of Fisher, were set 
on him. 

“Very fortunate, Mr. Erickson; I con- 
gratulate you.’ 

“Good God, I thought I had lost!’ he 
said, covering his eyes. 

The next moment, some one had 
handed him a glass, and he drank, he 
knew not what. When he came back to 
his self-control, he saw the eyes of Fisher, 
with a point of yellow fire in each. 

“‘Enough?” 

The tone was a challenge, and 
the thin smile was a provocation. 

“Good Lord—yes!” 

He drew in the chips and 
mechanical'y counted them one by 
cne—forty-one, -two, -three, forty- 
four. His debts paid, and twenty 
thousand dollars of his own, all ia 
a moment, in one hour, into which 
had been compressed the fierce 
pleasures, the despair, the anguish 
of alifetime! He looked in wonder 
at Stevenson and Carteret, who 
were laughing hysterically, beads 
of perspiration on their foreheads. 

So that was the way it affected 
them! He had only one thought— 
to drag himself away, to be freed 
from this insidious, gripping fasci- 
nation, this unseen force which had 


held him against his will, which had transformed the words while 


yet they were on his tongue. And again he saw the eyes of 
Fisher, the gray-blue cat’s eyes, with sudden internal points of 
yellow fire in them, fixed upon him 
“Well, sir; you'll admit I’ve been accommodating to you, sir,” 

said the voice that all at once broke into a tremolo. “What do 
you say—give me a chance?” 

“What do you mean?” he said hoarsely, fascinated. 

“Doubles or quits, on the red or black?” 

“Never!” Stevenson’s voice it was that cried out. “Bob, 
you get out of here—right now—you’re in no condition——” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Stevenson,” said Fisher politely, but with a 


growing ugliness; ‘this is between Mr. Erickson and me. Turn 
about’s fair play, I should say. Well, sir; what do you say? 
Win once more, and you go out here a rich man—eighty-eight 
thousand dollars! That is a sum.” 

Carteret and Stevenson were pleading with Erickson, explain- 


Suddenly he jerked straight, stared at the wall as 
though he saw something 


ing, commanding, threatening. All to no avail. Eighty-cight 
thousand dollars! From the moment he had heard it, the 
room was filled with echoes. He wanted to go; he dreaded the 
test; he was absolutely certain of failure this time. And yet, 
despite his will, he came back; he leaned across the table both 
hands on it, like a sprawling bear, and said: 

“Agreed. And this time I play the red.” 

All at once, betore he had realized it, the ssoy-sin' blue chips 
—the forty- four thousand dollars which had been his—were 
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there on the table, and the whir of the ivory ball was sounding 
in his ears. His eyes met Fisher’s, the gray-blue cat’s eyes, 
smiling eyes, confident, gloating eyes, infernal eyes. If he lost, 
he would spring across the table and choke him, and tear out 
those demoniacal eyes which had lured him on! And still the 
whir of the rolling ivory, the little insignificant thing that was 
either life or death. 

“T have lost—lost all—it was fate,’”’ he said aloud. 

The moments dragged endlessly. The anguish of centu- 
ries filled his soul. Hell opened and closed over him. Two 
demons shrieked in his ears—Poverty in filth, and Riches 


fleeing from him with a mocking laugh! And, 
even at this moment he turned to prayer, 
illogically, fatuously, iricoherently, toward 
some unknown divinity, offering to dedicate himself if 


only the incredible might happen. Then he saw the 
smile go out of the eyes of Fisher, and all at once he knew. 


When he had come to his senses again, he was under the 
stars, the ecean at his feet and the sand beneath. 

“Good heavens! I remember,”’ he said. 

Carteret and Stevenson were standing beside him, watching 
him anxiously, their clothing in disorder, panting. 

“What happened?” he asked faintly. 

“*Happened?’ What didn’t happen?” said Stevenson. “You 
went clean, plumb nutty, I should say; wanted to throw the 
whole eighty-eight thousand on the table again. We had to 


‘ear you away, carry you off, you son of a lunatic!” 

“T don’t remember—except—ah, yes.” 

Suddenly the anguish of that soul-inferno swept over him. 
He put his head down, and his body began to shake. 

Stevenson signaled to Carteret, who withdrew discreetly. .. 

“Bob, look here: Pull yourself together—you’ve got to! 
Be a man!” 


Owen Johnson 


He struck him sharply on the shoulder, and, at that stinging 
rebuke, Erickson drew up angrily, caught himself, and, locking 
his hands, leaned against the balustrade. 

Well? ” 

“T’ve got the right to say to you what I’m going to say.” 

“You have the right to say anything.” 

“And you’re going to give me a promise.” 

“Never to play again? 
Good Lord, of course!” 

“You feel that way 
now; but it’s got to be 
on something that is 
more sacred to you than 
your own life and honor, 
do you understand? Oh, 
I know I’m no man to 
be preaching, but it’s not 
a question of that—no; 
it’s a question of com- 
mon sense. Now, look 
here: I’ve seen a bit of 
the seamy side of life, and 
I tell you I’ve never seen 
anything uglier than— 
well, what I saw you go 
through back. there. 
There are some men who 
can gamble and there are 
some who can’t—and, 
Bob, you can’t! I’ve had 
two friends who got it the’ 
way you did—a man and 
a woman—and _they’re 
dead to-day. Bob, assure 
as I’m talking to you, if 
you ever go back toa 
gambling-hell, you’ll die 
a pauper in a year. 
That’s solemn.” 

“Don’t I know!” said 
Erickson weakly. 

“You'll cave in with 
heart-disease or a stroke. 
Hold out your hand.” 
The hand between them 
shook like a tortured leaf. “You 
see that?” 

“Good God—yes!”’ 

Stevenson grasped him by 

the lapels of his coat and held 

him before him—the man who 

ordinarily could have tossed him 

about like a kitten—until their 
faces almost touched. 

_ “You're going to make 
me that promise now, 
Bob Erickson!” 

“Say it.” 
“Never to my dying 
da 

“*Never to my dying day——’” 

“Will I enter a gambling-den— 

“*Will I enter a gambling-den—-—’”’ 

‘““Of any description——-”’ 

“*Of any description—- 

“Or touch a card——” 

“Or touch a card——’” 

“And I swear this—swear, Bob, by the holiest thing in 
your life!” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
solemnly. 

“*By the holiest thing in my life!’”” He had thoughts of the 
one being, his wife, who was all in the world to him, about whom 
every ambition centered, and, in the knowledge of his peril, he 
spoke inwardly. ‘And if I break this, may she die that day!” 


IV 


Erickson spoke 


Erickson kept his word, but it was the letter of his promise. 
He never touched a card, entered a game of chance, or visited 
a gambling-parlor. Yet, from that day, he became a confirmed 
gambler, gambling with his life, subjecting (Continued on page 99) 
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Part I 
MORAL EMBLEMS 


LEASE don’t skip this description of Robert 
Hervey Randolph—six feet straight up and 
down, broad of shoulder and narrow of hip, 
sandy-haired, blue-eyed, nose slightly up-ended 

and wearing a saddle of faint freckles, clean shaven, well 
groomed, very correctly dressed, and twenty-six years 
old. Let it be added that his eyes were placed just 
far enough apart to stamp him forever honest; he had 
an open and most prepossessing countenance. 

At the moment of the start of this rapid yarn, he was 
standing in the Van Tellier’s library, looking down in 
pained and flushed surprise at Miss Madge Van T., who 
was sitting in a huge leathern chair half facing the fire in 
the open grate, one lez very much under her, the other 
waving a satin-and-silk combination of foot and ankle 
in distracting accompaniment to her disturbing speech. 

“Bobby,” said Miss Van T., “you are darned guod- 
looking; you’re strong, straight, and a gentleman; there are times 
when you are wholly adorable, but, nevertheless, I’m not going 
to the show with you to-night, or to the opera tu-morrow, or 
anywhere any more. There, there, dear boy; you don’t have to 
say anything. You have one of those faces that is absolutely 
beyond the aid of a vocal organ. It says everything that is in 
your heart of gold before your brain has time to tinkle a bell.” 

““Look here, Madge,” said the pained Mr. Randolph: ‘Are 
you making fun of my face or of my brain or of both?” 

““My dear,” said Miss Van T. quite gravely, ‘I’m not making 
fun of you in any way whatsoever. I’m merely telling you how 
lovable you are, so that you will understand how serious it is 
when I say that I’ve decided not to love you any more.” 

““B-but how can you help it?” stammered Mr. Randolph, his 
tongue for once saying the same thing as his face at the same 
time. 

Miss Van T.’s breast fluttered as though rising against its 
mistress to the defense of this disingenuous young man, and she 
was obliged to swerve her eyes from his and draw a lung breath 
before she answered. 

“T can, because I will,” she said, her face paling. ‘Oh, Bobby, 
can’t you wake up? Look round you and come to earth! You 
are born and bred on Manhattan, yet you’ve never seen New 
York. You walk round and poke in wherever your fancy leads 
you, just like a kid in his own back yard, but everything is 
apparently so familiar that you just don’t see it.”’ 

“T guess you’re right,” said Bobby thoughtfully. “It never 
occurred to me to look at New York any more than to pick over 
my own ash-barrel. I’ve often been tempted by the ash-barrel 
next door, but—your own— Look here, Madge: Why should 
I try to see New York, and why should we be talking ash-cans 
when I’ve got you to look at in one of the most bewitching arid 
abbreviated bits of dress-goods that ever revealed a completely 
adorable person? Tell me that.” 

“Well,” said Madge, her face hardening, “I will. It’s a long 
story, not in words but in generations. The Van Telliers have 
lived in East Ninth Street since the year one of the island. 
That is, they used to live here; now they hardly exist. They 
are merely an assorted lot of animated corpses that crawl out 
of their tomb periodically to take a strange air, leaning on a 
rotten stave called the ‘Old Order.’” She flashed at him a look 
considerably older than her twenty-four years. “The Old Order 
bores me to distraction,” she went on. “I’m not blind, and 


suppose,” he said. 

“you have picked out the 

man with a hundred thou- 

sand a year?’ “Not finally.” 

said Miss Van T., “though they are 

not so scarce in this hurly-burly world as 
your question implies. If you're willing 
to take anything- She raised and 
dropped her hands in an eloquent gesture 


I’m too young to play the réle of revenant 

and smack my lips over it. Listen to this, 

Bobby: The new New York isa fever, and 

I’ve caught it. I want a rainy-day car, a 

calling-car, and a touring car; I want dresses 

that will stab with envy the heart of every woman that looks 
at them; I want my jewels to run to size and quality, and I 
want a yacht just for the papers to talk about, because I hate 
to ride in the smelly things.” 

Bobby’s eyes had grown rounder and wider as the list pro- 
gressed. 

“Do you think you could get along on a hundred thousand 
a year?” he asked very softly. It was quite a new tone with 
him in Miss Van T.’s experience, but her thoughts were too busy 
elsewhere to take note of it. 

“T don’t know,” she said slowly. “I’ve been going into the 
subject rather thoroughly, and a hundred thousand would be 
running it on a pretty close margin. By the way, just what is 
your allowance under that crazy will?” 

“Ten thousand,” said Bobby. 

“Well,” said Miss Van T., “there you are! Just enough to 
keep you comfortably in debt, and you want to marry me on 
it! It wouldn’t be quite so out of the question if you knew 
you were going to have it forever, but you don’t. It may be 
cut off——” 

“Any day,” said Bobby promptly. 
these years, but it may.” 

“Well, there you are!” Miss Van T. repeated herself. “I’m 
not altogether a pig, Bobby. Ten thousand with you thrown in 
is enough to make any woman think three times, but the truth is 
you have been killed by too little and too much kindness. . If 
you had never gone on as super for a disappearing heiress, you 


“Tt isn’t likely, after all 
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might have amounted to something by now. 
you, that money has buried you.” 

“You don’t know me altogether, Madge,” said Bobby. 
you think I’ve never thought things out? When I need to make 


Instead of making 
“ Do 


money, I’ll do it. The great thing nowadays, it seems to me, 
is not to: have too much.” 

“Not to have too much!’” exclaimed Miss Van T., a puzzled 
frown on her forehead. “Bobby, do you know that you’ve 
said something original? No; I won’t put it quite as strong as 
that, but I will say that you’ve given birth to an exotic idea.” - 

“Have I?” said Mr. Randolph, assuming a vacant stare. 

“But it doesn’t alter things as far as I am concerned,” she 
continued, almost without a pause. “In fact, it only simplifies 
matters. You’ve signed the warrant. I want loads of money; 
you’re afraid of having too much. So we’d better turn our 
backs on each other and march.” 

Mr. Randolph looked at her through narrowed eyes. 

“T suppose,” he said, “you have picked out the man with a 
hundred thousand a year?” 

“Not finally,” said Miss Van T., “though they are not so 
scarce in this hurly-burly world as your question implies. If 
you're willing to take anything——” She raised and dropped her 
hands in an eloquent gesture. “After all,’’ she added, “‘it isn’t 
the cash I’m keen on, but what it will bring. If necessary, V’ll 
earn my own living.” 

“Earn your own living!’ exclaimed Mr. Randolph. “Will 
you please tell me how you could earn anything?” 
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“Oh, I could,” said 
Madge, hedging. 

“How?” insisted Mr. 

Randolph. 

“Well,” said Miss Van 
T., “I’ve had a couple of 
offers without even ask- 
ing. When I tried to jew 
Simon Simon down on 
this very frock on the 
grounds that I was hard 
up, he said, in thé nicest 
way, that he would take 
me on at sixty a week 
any day during the next 
five years.” 

““And the other?” asked 
Mr. Randolph. 

“The other,” said Miss 
Van T., dropping her eyes, 
‘“‘was Beacher Tremont. 
He wasn’t quite so nice, 
but he offered more. He 
said that he was ‘looking 
for a private secretary, 
who could name her own 


“During the next five 
years—at your own 
price,” repeated Bobby, 
his mind dazed but never- 
theless going straight to 
the kernel of each propo- 
sition, ‘Madge, do you 
know what you’re saying? 
Do you know the horrible 
things you infer?” 

She moved one hand 
impatiently. 

“Bobby,” she said, 
“don’t get theatrical. I 
tell you New York is a 
fever. I’ve caughtit, and 
I’m not a bit sorry. The 
choice between being a 

Van Tellier corpse and a fastish woman is easy. 

The semi-declassées of New York, if they play for 

high-enough stakes, have.a world of their own that 
is worth moving in. Money is merely an adjunct to it—nothing 
but the bridge across which clever men come to show themselves 
off at their untrammeled best.” 

“Madge,” said Bobby, at once frightened and earnest, “you 
only half know what you’re talking about. There is such a world 
as you speak of—it’s the world of insatiably hungry women. 
It’s brilliant and fascinating for a while, but it breathes a poisoned 
air, and all its roads lead down. Every woman that goes into it 
with her eyes open has an idea that, with her beauty and her 
brains, she can buck the tiger and get away with it. She won’t 
look over her shoulder and read the record of an endless losing 
run on the black.” 

Miss Van T. smiled. § 

“I’m already beginning-on my reward,” she said. ‘“You’ve 
never talked so well before in your life.” 

“Tt’s more than talk,” said Bobby, flushing angrily. “And 
the ways of access that you have imagined!” he continued. 
“You read happy stories to the public taste of midinettes, sLow- 
room girls, and dress-models, and*perhaps you think they mirror 
the life. Why, Madge, the taunts that those girls fling indif- 
ferently at virtue and at vice are so vile that they couldn’t 
be repeated even among half-decent men.” 

Madge raised her eyebrows. 

“Yet you know them,” she commented coolly. 

Mr. Randolph shrugged his shoulders. 

“Ves,” he said; “I knowthem. I’ve bumped into them, just as 
one bumps into everything in this town sooner or later. I’ve even 
stopped a girl’s mouth with my hand and been bitten for my pains.” 

“Really?” said Madge, quite interested. “That was nice of 
you. But, Bobby, this is my frank night. Let me tell you that 
vile words don’t affect a woman half as much as you men imagine. 
If she likes the speaker, the words are nothing; and if she hates, 
why, she just welcomes them as a little more fuel. In themselves, 
they don’t matter; they just pass over.” 
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“T can almost believe you,” said Bobby, a cold wonder dawning 
in his eyes. ‘And the other way,” he continued, “the private 
door for the private secretary.. That’s a road of burned bridges. 
Every man, decent or indecent, feels a queer sinking of the heart 
when he hears of a woman taking it.’”’” He looked at her shrewdly. 
“And yet you may do it,” he said, half to himself. “If you are 
one of the hungry women, God help you, for they all 
walk blindfolded.” 

“They don’t walk,” said Madge, flushing, and her 
eyes gleaming strangely. ‘‘That’s just the point: they 
rush, whirl, and——” 

“ And crash,” finished Bobby. 

“That’s the very word,” said Madge. “If you'll 
only keep on the way you’ve started, I’d love to talk 
to you all night.” 

“No chance of that,” said Bobby, straight-lipped. 
“I’m through, and I’m going.” He turned toward 
the door. 

“Not without kissing me good-by, Bobby!” cried 
Madge. 

He looked over his shoulder with a polite but im- 
personal smile. 

“I’m not much on kissing strange women,” he 
said lightly. ‘It would take me years to learn to 
kiss you again.” 

He left the room and the house. The night was 
chill but not actually cold—one of those nights of 
late November that brace the blood of New Yorkers 
for the plunge into the endurance race of the season 
and still leave a touch of languor in the air to appeal 
to the softer senses. It wasa night for adventure, for 
challenging glances, and daring advances. Fever was 
in it, but could not reach the immune Mr. Robert 
Hervey Randolph. 

With his top-hat pushed back on his head, the 
ends of his muffler flying loose, his overcoat half un- 
buttoned, he swung up the deserted lower reaches of 
the Avenue, punctuating his thoughts with the solid 
rap of his stick on the pavement. It might be sup- 
posed that he was thinking and mourning over the 
sudden demise of the Miss Van Tellier he had thought 
he had known for many years, but such was not 
the case. 

Mr. Randolph was not built on mourning-lines; at 
the moment under review, he was thinking about him- 
self and the strange fate that had made him a foster- 
child of fortune. He proceeded to look back ten 
years. Just a decade ago he had had his one meeting 
with the young lady whose disappearance had brought 
him an unstable affluence. It had taken place on this 
very avenue and less than forty short blocks away. 
He had reason to remember the encounter, for it had 
brought into sudden conjunction a lovely Persian cat, 
a lovely wire-haired terrier, a lovely child, and him- 
self. The cat had dashed from a proud front door 
to cross Forty-something Street under the nose of a 
taxi-cab; the dog had flown in yapping pursuit and, in 
the act, yanked his young mistress off her pins. He, 
Mr. Randolph, had seized one of her flying feet, 
hauled her and the terrier back to safety, and no 
sooner placed her upright and smoothed down her 
absurdly short skirts than he, she, and especially it, 
the dog, became the center and circumference of an 
animated pinwheel. 

Her unshaken determination to hold to the leash, 
whatever happened, brought disaster. The said leash wound 
three times round her ankles and those of Mr. Randolph, bring- 
ing them both down kerplunk and facing each other. ‘“ My, 
what a bump!” she had cried, in startled tones, and then thrown 
back her curly head and Jaughed. . 

It was so that he remembered her—a child of ten or eleven 
summers and no winters, merry as a sunny day, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, pink-cheeked, pampered but unspoiled. She had 
risen and taken his hand, told him her name, thanked him, 
ordered a flurried nurse to thank him, shaken her finger at the 
terrier, and said, ““Good-by” and “Come on, Maggie,” all while he 
was still rubbing the seat of his first long trousers. 

On that day she had been Miss Imogene Pamela Thornton, 
petted darling of the gods and Mr. Brewster Thornton, banker 
and widower; two months later had come Thornton’s financial 
smash and, immediately afterward, his spiritual, moral, and 
bodily collapse. Everything that had made for life in him having 
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been swept away, he died as a matter of course, and was buried. 
For sole inheritance, little Genie Thornton found herself possessor 
and possessed of one Maggie O’Rourke, a nurse of long standing, 
of earnest and faithful face, and a monster heart imprisoned in 
a pitifully thin chest. 

It had taken Genie’s great-uncle, Asa Thornton, six more 


*“My, what a bump!" spoke a keen young voice over 


months to forget a quarrel of*sixteen years’ standing with his 
nephew, and by that time child and nurse had been seeped into 
that lower world which can’t afford morning and afternoon 
editions and is too busy praying for daily bread to look for a 


‘ rain of manna in the daily press. 


In short, Maggie and her charge, traced down the ladder of 
reputable, disreputable, and impossible lodgings, had slipped 
ultimately from sight and the ken of people with addresses, 
and, as a result, Mr. Robert Hervey Randolph, whose relation- 
ship to Mr. Asa Thornton is of no import whatever to this tale 
of cause and effect, came into ten thousand a year and a string,— 
the string being the possible reappearance of Miss Imogene 
Pamela. 

“Bob,” had said old Asa, on the verge of a tardy demise, “I’m 
not introducing you to a war between conscience and self-interest. 
There’s no silly story-book test about my money; you are under 
no obligation to look for Imogene or to shout if youstep on her 
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by any twist of chance. My lawyers have all the instructions 
necessary along those lines; they are to make every reasonable 
effort, and if they succeed, why, you’re man enough to look out 
for yourself. It—it isn’t going to make a devil of a lot of dif- 
ference to me where the cash goes so long as I die with—die 
with the credit.” 


Mr. Randolph's shoulder, but he was too occupied to take note of it at the time 


With that last sentence, his mind had stumbled and wandered 


off to memories of his nephew Brewster. Looking back from the 
vantage of twenty-six years, Randolph caught, for the first time, 
the full import of Asa Thornton’s farewell words to him and to 
life: ““Die with the credit.” They held the kernel of the old 
man’s carefully measured amend. 

“Great old top!” murmured Mr. Randolph aloud, and half 
unconsciously turned to the left at Forty-second Street. Five 
minutes later he was caught in the maelstrom of the Thanks- 
giving crowd milling round Times Square. 

Presently he found himself on the edge of a human sea, banked 
up to give passage to a honking empty taxi-cab. Here was another 
question for a suddenly inquiring mind. Where did taxi-cabs, emp- 
ty ones, go toin sucha hurry? The door of this one was swinging 
open, and the proof of how intent the crowd was on its myriad in- 
dividual goals is evidenced by the fact that a dozen voices did not 
inform the driver that the season was off for fans on wheels. 


The cab was moving more slowly than Mr. Randolph’s sub- 
conscious mind, which led him to step into it and quietly close 
the inviting door. Upon seating himself, he tried to analyze 
the impulse that had lifted him from the curb. He decided that 
it was not so much the curiosity as to the destination of empty 
cabs as a natural and ancient dislike for being pushed and 

elbowed by people. 

It was not long before 
the cab, unwittingly 
loaded for bear, drew up 
with a final honk at the 
stage-door of the Croco- 
dile. Immediately came 
a rasping voice that was 
vaguely familiar to Mr. 
Randolph. 

“Well,” it said, “you 
sure took your own time 
getting here.”’ The driver, 
expert in aggravating re- 
partee without words, 
pressed the bulb of his 
atrocious horn three 
times. ‘‘Cut it out!” said 
the rasping voice. “‘ There 
isn’t any hurry now.” 

It was incredible, rea- 
soned Mr. Randolph with 
himself, that anyone 
should forget that voice 
once heard, and he was 
right. He remembered it. 
It was the voice of Mr. 
Duke Beamer, whom he 
had the distinct pleasure 
of blackballing for one 
club in college and three 
in town. Mr. Beamer, to 
his honest mind, was the 
best living example of 
animated slime in tailor- 
made clothes. 

Mr. B. was not alone; 
Mr. Randolph could just 
see his companion through 
the slant of the half-raised 
window-glass, and even 
that distorted glimpse was 
very close to a vision. 
The girl was young, beau- 
tiful, and troubled. Her 
dark-brown hair ran riot 
round the edges of her 
little velvet toque; her 
eyebrows arched beyond 
the art of penciling, and 
the eyes beneath them 
wavered this way and 
that, as though in search 
of a merry look that 
had left them forever. 
Her cheeks were thin 

- and pale, her parted 
lips aquiver; her chin was 
atremble. Of course 

she was very cheaply but neatly clothed. . 

‘Make up your mind,” said the rasping voice. ‘Ride with me 
or walk the streets by yourself, and don’t forget that there’s no 
job behind you. You've said good-by to that door for good.” 

The girl’s wan face went through that contortion which says, 
“T won't cry,” and doesn’t, thereby achieving a pity beyond the 
meed of tears. The quivering of her lips, the trembling of her 
chin grew more pronounced—only to steady down as she swept 
up stricken and imploring eyes to the face of the unseen man. 

“Oh, Duke,” she begged, “‘promise—promise you'll be always 
good to me.” 

“Of course, little one,” said the rasping voice, promptly and 
much relieved, promising lightly to pay on demand in full for a 
soul delivered in-advance. ‘‘You’ll never regret it, believe me.” 

The girl tore her doubting eyes from his face and stepped 
toward the cab. Mr. Randolph made himself exceeding small in 
the corner nearest the curb. An unseen agent opened the door; 
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the girl slipped in and turned to seat herself; her escort made 
to follow. Then did Mr. Randolph suddenly lean forward and 
proceed to push in the face of Mr. Beamer with his open hand 
and the full weight of his shoulder. That astonished scion of a 
once gentlemanly house reeled backward and sat down on the 
pavement kerplunk. 

“My, what a bump!” spoke a keen young voice over Mr. 
Randolph’ s shoulder, but he was too occupied to take note of 
it at the time. He leaned far out so that the driver could get the 
full effect of his modish top-hat and spoke cryptic words. 

“Ten dollars’ worth of the park,” is what he said. 

The driver welcomed the sudden apparition with a friendly 
grin, honked defiantly three times, and threw in the clutch. 
They were off, and trailing after them came such a string of 
blasphemous utterances as made Mr. Randolph wince. In- 
stantly was brought to his recollection the assurance of Miss 
Van Tellier that the mind of woman is impervious to mere words 
as words. He turned his eyes to the face beside him and found 
prompt confirmation. 

The girl was laughing. No longer did her eyes search for a 
gleam they thought they had lost forever. It was there within 
them, come back to rollick in her pupils and spill itself in reck- 
less spending. 

“Oh! Oh! What a bump!” she gasped. 

“Funny, wasn’t it?” said Mr. Randolph weakly. 

“ Awfully,” said the girl. 

Thereupon fell a long silence. The cab cut across the tra‘ <c, 
reached the Avenue, and eventually the dark park before Mr. 
Randolph found anything further to say. 

“Funny, wasn’t it?’”’ he remarked. 

The girl cast him a startled look. 

“Why,” she gurgled, ‘‘that’s what you said before.” 

“So I did,” said Mr. Randolph, frowning thoughtfully. 
I did. By the way, what’s your name?” 

The girl caught her breath and swallowed her laughter. 

“Vivienne Vivierre,” she said, after a pause. 

“God, how awful!” commented Mr. Randolph. “One of 
— deliberate alliterations that go with the back row of the 
chorus.” 

“Front row,” Vivienne ‘defended promptly but unsmiling. 
Her lips twitched down at the corners. “At least, it was front 

’ said Mr. Randolph. 


row.” 
“You've been fired. I heard 
what Beamer said to you.”’ 


“T know,’ 

She nodded her head despondenily, but said nothing. 

““How long have you known that snake?” asked Mr. Randolph. 

“Not very long,’”’ she answered. ‘‘He got me on, and I sup- 
pose he got me off.”” She drew a long breath and turned ap- 
pealing eyes to Randolph. “Please,” she said, ‘‘don’t let’s talk 
about him. I want so to be happy fora few minutes. I love the 
park at night with its border of lights. Let’s play a game.” 

““A game?’” said Mr. Randolph doubtfully. 

“Yes We'll guess which is Central Park West and which is 
One Hundred and Tenth Street and which is the Avenue. It is 
not as easy as you think after you’ve been going round a while. 
I’m feeling d-dizzy a-already.” 

“You are!’’ exclaimed Mr. Randolph. 
it isn’t from buzzing round a two-mile circuit. 
have for dinner?” 

Miss Vivienne shut her lips tight. 

“‘Won’t you please play my game?” she asked faintly. 

Mr. Randolph frowned as though considering the subject very 
seriously, but the matter that held his attention was not the 
proposed guessing-match. That would not have been fair or 
amusing, as the deadlights of his own very comfortable apartment 
blinked at him every time they came to Fifty-ninth Street. 
He was justifying to himself a very questionable move. He 
wished to feed this stray damsel and, at the same time, talk to 
her with a purpose. He could not see himself doing it in a cabaret, 


“So 


“Well, let me tell you 
What did you 


and every hotel supper-room had already become one of those ~ 


things. He came to a decision and spoke. 

“Tl take a hand in your game, all right, but not just as you 
think. Do you—would you trust me?” 

Immediately the girl was on her guard. She looked into his 
face and read it. 

“T would never have thought of not trusting you if you hadn’t 
asked that old, old trap question,” she said gravely. 

“Forget that I asked it,’’ said Mr. Randolph promptly, and 
leaned out to give the driver his address. A thin-lipped and 
weary scorn was still on that individual’s face when he drew up 
before Mr. Randolph’s abode and honked three times derisively 
to the world in general as seen from the front of a taxi. 


‘“‘Wait,”’ said Mr. Randolph to the jehu, as he handed out the 
girl. She paused with one foot half-way to the curb, but that 
single word directing anything as expensive as a taxi to stand 
by reassured her. Even so, she did not refrain from casting one 
look over her shoulder at the cabman as though, drowning, she 
took comfort in the nearness of a straw. 

Randolph proceeded her to show the way and turn on lights. 
He never looked back to see if she followed, and this implied 
trust in herself seemed to drag her after him up the single flight 
of stairs that led to his rooms. 

“Old-fashioned but cozy,” he said, as he applied a latch-key 
and opened a door that gave directly on a large, square sitting- 
room. ‘I hate elevators in a place you call home.” 

In an open grate was a dying wood fire. He proceeded to 
poke and feed it at once, saying over his shoulder, 

down anywhere, will you?” 

Facing the fire was a deep and much worn leathern couch, 
with a pedestal at each end carrying shaded lamps. They were 
the only ones he had lighted, and their glow was so subdued that 
it blended with that of the fire without fighting it. The girl 
chose to seat herself stifly in a corner of this couch. 

Mr. Randolph looked at her rigid pose with marked dis- 
approval, but said nothing. Having rejuvenated the fire till it 
leaped merrily to an attack on the fresh backlog, he left the room 
and was absent for a considerable time. When he returned, it 
was to place a small table before his guest, and then he fetched 
a tray well loaded with those things which grace in perpetuity 
a healthy bachelor’s larder. 

He drew up a chair for himself and, with an inviting nod, 
started to eat a great deal and very rapidly. 

“Get in on the lunch while there’s time,” he admonished. 
“T warn you there’s nothing more in the house.” 

The girl gave him a grateful look and proceeded to fill herself 
with the most sustaining food within reach. She did not fail 
to note that there was nothing to drink but water. When 
they could eat no more, Mr. Randolph removed the table, and 
then seated himself in the opposite corner of the couch. 

“You don’t seem to at ease here,” he said presently. 
“Tf you think you’ll be nore comfortable, we can go down and 
sit in the cab. I want to talk to you.” 

The girl considered gravely for a moment; then her face broke 
into a rippling smile that swept up and settled in her eyes. 
She reached for a cushion, put it at her back, tucked one foot 
under herself, and waved the other in the same fashion as had 
Miss Van Tellier earlier in the evening. 

““Now talk,” she said. 

They made a very domestic picture as they sat half facing 
each other in the dimly lit room, except that there was lacking 
the element of accustomed stodginess, banished by the presence 
of a third party—Youth, by name. They were more like two 
children, playing breathlessly at keeping house, than like a 
settled couple backed by memories of crude intimacies and 
quarrels. 

“Do you like me?” asked Mr. Randolph presently, much to 
his own surprise. 

She nodded her head. 

“You're not afraid to be here?” 

She shook denial. 

“Have you ever been in a man’s room before?” 

She looked him straight in the eyes and made no other sign. 

It was Mr. Randolph’s turn to flusk. 

“Then,” he said, “if you like me and if you’re not afraid, please 
begin at the start and tell me all about it.” 

The girl’s eyes fell and sought the fire. Her face slowly 
paled to the shade of her somber thoughts. She was no longer 
pretty; she was beautiful, with a revealing transparency that 
made her seem unfleshed, a disembodied spirit of sincerity and 
truth, indubitably pure. 

“T had a nurse once,’’ she said, in a low voice, “‘and a wire- 
haired terrier, a show-dog and a darling. His name was Sport.” 
She raised solemn eyes to Randolph’s face as though measuring 
his powers of understanding. ‘‘My nurse died and then, one 
day, I had to sell Sport; I wasn’t old enough to sell myself.’’: 

She stopped speaking with an unmistakable finality. Ran- 
dolph was overwhelmed by the flood of information that this 
slip of a girl had packed into two-score words. A life-story in 
four lines and a revelation of the heart thrown in for good meas- 
ure! Over and above that, he had to reckon with the confirma- 
tion of a suspicion which had been slowly establishing itself 
in his mind that he had met her before, that not for the first 
time this night had those soft lips, curved for merry words, 
cried, “My, what a bump!” within his hearing. 


In one lithe motion shin was out of his arms. on her féet. back to the fire, head upthrown. “How dare you—how dare you call me 
by that name?” She was transformed ; her eyes flashed with such a light as made the blaze in his own a paltry thing 
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So many considerations pressed to his immediate 
attention that he awoke to the actual present too 
late to stem the tide of tears that suddenly rose 
to the girl’s eyes. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, “what is to become of me? I 
was so happy here, if you hadn’t made me think!” 

If anything has been said in the course of these 
pages to give the impression that Mr. Randolph 
was modeled after Joseph or hewn out of ice or 
packed with probity to the exclusion of red blood. 
forget it. At the sight of those tears, he slid the 
length of the couch to first base, fielded the girl in 
his arms, switched her round so that’she lay across 
his knees, drew her face against his shoulder, and 
rocked her gently. 

“You poor kiddie,” he said softly, “what a devil 
of a time you’ve had! But believe me when I tell 
you it’s all over. This is the night that starts 
your old happy sun into the blue sky again. 
Don’t worry.” 

She stopped crying and looked up into the honest 
face so close to her own, puzzling as to how just 
those words could have come from it; but the 
world had taught her a hard lesson in varying 
standards. She drew a long, quivering sigh. 

“Tf you could on'y wait until I love you, body 
and soul,” she breathed. 

“What on earth do you mean?” asked Mr. Ran- 
dolph. 

“Why, then it wouldn’t be so bad—so ugly.” 

“T don’t get you,” remarked Robert Hervey. 

“A man told me just a little while ago that he 
was making a catalogue of reasons why women give 
themselves,” she continued. “He had eleven 
already, and yet he was one of the nicest men I’ve met. He 
talked to me as though he were showing me a way that I must 
travel alone.” 

“Really?” said Mr. Randolph, stiffening. 

“The lowest reason of all was for cold cash,” she went on, 
as though he had not spoken. “Then came the glitter of precious 
stones, and, after that, silk underwear.” 

“Silk underwear!’”’ exclaimed Mr. Randolph, mystified and 
interested in spite of himself. 

“Of course you couldn’t understand that,” she said, “not 
unless you had seen some poor girl bury her face in crépe de chine 
and lace, tremble to try them on, and then sob because she had 
to wear clothes over them.” 

“Look here,” said Mr. Randolph, shuddering at the pity of 
it: “‘We’ll pass on to the next, if you don’t mind.” 

“Curiosity comes next,” resumed the girl obediently. “A 
woman is weak until she knows everything. Then comesa funny 
one that you won’t understand at all. It’s called, ‘Because.’ 
‘Because he had on a coat that reminded her of an old coat that 
a man she had loved used to wear.’” 

“Ghastly!” commented Mr. Randolph. 

“Then come two uninteresting ones—cancer of the senses 
and the swing of the pendulum.” 

“My dear girl——”’ protested Mr. Randolph. 

“T said they weren’t interesting,” she reminded him dis- 
passionately. Her eyes widened. “And now,” she continued, 
“we go up and up—spite that stabs its own heart; the lonely 
soul; consuming fire, and, last and greatest reason of all, just 
love.” Her eyes glowed to some distant focus. “If all myself, 
my honor, my past, and my future dissolve to the single drop of 
a present moment in the crystal cup of love, then let me give 
myself to a lover’s lips for, once drained, nothing will be left 
upon which to hang the badge of shame—nothing remain in all 
the world but the spirit and—and the sacrifice.” 

“Girl,” said Mr. Randolph, crushing her to him as though he 
snatched her back from just beyond his clasp, “where is your 
mind wandering? What have you been thinking? That I was 
asking you to—to give yourself to me?” 

Her eyes came suddenly to his face. 

“Yes,” she said; “I thought that.” He stared at her for a 
long, silent moment, his lips wavering nervously between pity 
and severity. A flush swept over her face, and into her eyes 
crept a look of fear. “You don’t want me?” she whispered; 
then, as he still did not speak, her face paled and she said 
quickly: “Kiss me. I wish you to kiss me.” 


There was something in her insistence that clutched at his 
heart and bent him forward. He drew her head up slowly to 
meet his lips and kissed her as lightly, as impersonally as 


brother ever saluted sister, but far more fearfully. Immediately 
her body went limp in his arms, turned to a dead weight of 
uninspired flesh. 

“Tt is true,” she murmured, desperately. 
want me and I can never love you now.” 

Randolph awoke to that still cry. He shook her, seized her 
head in both his hands, and forced her eyes to meet the blaze in 
his. 

“You generous, careless, adorable little fool!” he growled. 
“Why, you’re the most desirable and precious bundle of lovable 
charm that robber man ever trembled to hold in sacrilegious 
arms!” 

She stared at him, amazed. 

“Why don’t you kiss the way you talk?” she demanded. 

“Because there’s no reason for your desperate barter, my 
dear Imogene Pamela Thornton.” 

In one lithe motion she was out of his arms, on her feet, 
back to the fire, head upthrown. 

“How dare you—how dare you call me by that name?” She 
was transformed; her eyes flashed with such a light as made the 
blaze in his own a paltry thing. “Do you think she would lie 
in your arms?” she asked, gulping out the words. “Vivienne 
Vivierre’’—her lips curled in distaste at the name—‘ah, yes; 
poor despairing thing! But I—Pamela Thornton! Oh, who 
are you? Why did you?” She dropped her face in her hands 
and sobbed as though her heart had broken. 

Randolph did not leap to comfort her this time; he did not 
even watch her. With his eyes on the edges of fire that peeped 
from between and round her ankles, he began to talk. 

“T knew you; I knew Sport; I knew Maggie. Just once I 
met you all, and I’ve never forgotten. I couldn’t.” He smiled 
crookedly. ‘You and I sat down so hard together and you 
cried out, ‘My, what a bump!’ and laughed and laughed—just 
like to-night, back there at the stage-door of the Crocodile.” 

Pamela, in spite of her sobbing, heard every word he said as 
weeping women invariably do when it is anything of personal 
importance. She stopped crying. 

“So you were that awfully nice boy,” she said, disclosing tear- 
stained cheeks and looking him over as though she were - in- 
ventorying a long list of points of deterioration. 

Robert Hervey Randolph, six feet tall, freckled-nosed, open- 
faced, blue-eyed, and broad-shouldered, looked up at her almost 
appealingly as if his whole sum and substance were crying out to 
be appraised at face value but no less. 

“That’s me,”’ he said vapidly. ‘My name is Robert Hervey 
Randolph. Some people call me ‘Bob,’ some ‘Herv,’ and'the sidey 
ones say ‘Randy.’” 

“And I shall cali you ‘Mr. Randolph,’” said Miss Thornton 


“You don’t really 
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Mr. Randolph leaped to his feet, 
reached her in a single stride, 
and caught her by both wrists 


bravely, and then broke into: “After—after I’ve 
th—thanked you again and—and again from my 

heart. I’m going now.” : 

“That’s a wrong guess,” said Robert, smiling happily—he 
didn’t know exactly why. “I’m the one that’s going, after you 
promise me that you'll stay here until ten o’clock to-morrow. 
But before we come to that, please don’t thank me ever. It’s 
selfish, but I’d simply love to have you remember me as Bob 
or Herv or, at the very worst, Randy. Won’t you?” 

She looked this way and that before she let her face ripple 
to its wondrous smile. 

“Tl go as far as Randy,” she conceded mischievously; then 
the smile went and the shadow came. “But I really can’t stay 
here, you know.” : 

Mr. Randolph leaped to his feet, reached her in a single 
stride, and caught her by both wrists. ‘Look at me!’’ he said. 
“If you won’t promise to stay here without a break till ten 
o'clock to-morrow and thereafter at your pleasure, I’ll stay my- 
self — hold you. ° Now, do you or don’t you? One—two——” 

oO. 

“Do what?” insisted Robert. 

promise.” 

‘Make yourself absolutely at home, then,” he said, as he 
dropped her hands and turned toward the door. 

“I feel like Christmas eve,” said Miss Thornten meekly. 
“Won’t you please tell me what’s going to happen?” 

‘““You’ve guessed it—Christmas,”’ he answered enigmatically, 
tossed the latch- ey on the table, and left her. 

She can be excused for spying upon him fron the curtained 
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window. She saw him 
awake the cabman, and 
then watched the pan- 
tomime of a long col- 


uy. 

“Oh!” she moaned. 
“‘No wonder! The aw- 
ful, awful price of those 
horrid clock things! Why 
did I let him tell it to 
wait?” 

Presently she was 
amazed to see both the 
driver and Mr. Randolph 
disappear into the dark 
recesses of the cab and 
close after them its door. 
For twenty breathless 
minutes she watched, 
tormented by the 
thought that they had 
retired to have it out 
where they wouldn’t be 
disturbed by the police. 
At long last they issued 
—both of them. Mr. 
Randolph proceeded to 
crank the car and then, 
walking rather strangely, 
went off, headed west; 
the driver mounted his 
box, threw in the clutch, 
and scurried to the east 
as though he were off to 
meet the morning. 

“Strange doings!” 
thought Miss Imogene 
Pamela Thornton, as she 
turned to start on a pri- 
vately conducted voyage 
of discovery. 

Strange doings, in- 
deed, and stranger still 
could Imogene Pamela 
have heard as well as 
seen. This is what really 
happened: Mr. Ran- 
dolph awoke the cab- 
man gently but thor- 
oughly; then he said, 

“Look here: I want to buy your 
wagon.” 
“Gowan, boss; wot d’yer take 
me for? Here I been freezin’ most 
to det’ fer two mortal hours an’ a 
gent like you starts right in kickin’ 
on the clock widout even readin’ it.” : 

“Shucks!”” said Mr. Randolph. ‘What’s biting you? Never 
mind the meter-reading; here’s twenty for you to forget that. 
Now tell me: Who owns your buzz-wagon? You?” 

“Naw; the Village Cab Company,” replied the saturnine cab- 
man as he stuffed the twenty-dollar bill into his trousers pocket. 

“Well,” said Mr. Randolph, ‘‘you and I are about the same 
build and I’ve got a proposition for you. Change clothes, hand 
me over your cab, and take two hundred dollars to see yourself 
to another job.” 

The driver showed no surprise; he contemplated the offer with 
half-closed eyes and dubiously working lips. 

“More than that,” went on Randolph: “I’m not taking your 
job just for to-night; I’m going to hold it. The only thing I 
want you to promise is that you'll keep your trap closed if you 
see any ads in the personal columns looking for me.” _ 

“How do I know you won’t lift the car and whoop it up fer 
New Haven?” 

Randolph fixed him in the eye. 

“You know I won’t, because I say I won’t.” 

“Sure—that’s all right, boss,” said the driver conciliatingly. 
“No bones broke. Now, there’s just one thing more: Have you 
figgered that it’s five hours to the opening of second-hand Sixth 
Avenue or the Bowery, an’ I’d have to wear those clothes of 
yourn all that time?” 

“‘What’s the matter with these clothes?” (Concluded on page 94) 
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Mr. Beach tells of the revolutionary 
changes worked in military strategy 
through the use of the camera and 
the air-plane. While preparing this 
article he obtained his first experi- 
ence in flying, which is the sub- 
ject of this most graphic narrative. 


HERE has been mention lately 
of what appears to be an un- 
due number of casualties at our 
flying-fields, and 

there exists, in some quarters, 
a fear that these accidents may 
be the result of faulty training 
or unfit machines. 
I went to Washington to 
learn the truth about this and 
a good many other questions 
; which I thought needed an- 
swering. What I learned will, 
I hope, carry a message of 
cheer to you, as it did to me. 
To begin with, it is cheering 
merely to be in Washington 
long enough to mark the change 
that a year has brought about. 
Twelve months ago, the city 
was a madhouse; to-day, it is 
a mi gh ty, smooth-running 
power-plant, throbbing and 
rocking, humming and drum- seach 
ming with an imprisoned energy too vast to calculate. 
Before leaving to do this story, it was suggested 
that I take a flight in an American-made machine 
with a Liberty motor, but I hurriedly changed the sub- 
ject, for the truth is, I have never fancied flying. I don’t 
mind confessing that my tastes are low, and that ever 
since Mr. Pégoud invented the “loop,” the whole modern theory 
of flight in a heavier-than-air machine is contrary to my ideas of 
longevity. It offends something within me. Among the list of 
things I can dispense with during the war, flying is right near 
: the top. Why are writing people endowed with an imagination, 
ii not to save wear and tear on their systems? Why endure 
harrowing emotions when one can learn all about them by the 
mere asking? No; that page was out. I could see no sense 
in the suggestion that I take a flight. 

But no sooner had I arrived at my destination and made 
known my mission than everybody in the Department of Mili- 
tary Aeronautics quit work, allowed the war to run itself, and 
got busy arranging a chance for me to fly. How could I under- 
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take to write intelligently on a 
subject, the first principles of 
which I knew nothing about, they 
inquired. I argued that better 
writers than I have described the 
“going-up”’ sensation, and hence 
anything I might have to record 
would be a mere reduplication, an ex- 
travagance doubly reprehensible with the 
cost of print-paper where it is. Then, 
too, there was the air-plane to consider. 
Why subject it to unnecessary strain? 
. Or, for that matter, why risk breaking an 

expensive pilot on an obscure author of 

no military value whatever? I put up 

a game struggle, and managed to throw 

the hook and flop out of the landing- 
net. Having thus blackballed the prop- 
osition a second time, I went to lunch 
with two flying colonels, one an attaché 
of the British Aviation Mission, the other 
an American just back from 
overseas, it being my intention 
to discuss with them flying 
matters in general and train- 
ing-accidents in particular. 
During the luncheon, the 
visiting colonel—I had 
learned that he is one of the 
most brilliant English fliers— 
amused me by declaring that it 
is easy to learn to fly. 

“It is absurdly simple, real- 
ly,” hesaid. “You ride a horse, 
don’t you?” 

I was still suspicious about 
answering random questions, 
but I could see no harm in ad- 
mitting that I was probably one of the 
best riders in or out of moving pictures. 

“Well, it takes a year of practise to 
become a good horseman; I could teach 
you to fly in a few days.” 

I have long suspected that my coun- 
tenance is too expressive for its own 


good. NowIknowit. Evidently my incredulity was too patent, 
for he exclaimed earnestly: 

“T tell you, I could! Jove—I will! I'll prove it!” He turned 
to our host and inquired: “‘ May I borrow a machine to-morrow? 
I’m keen to take Mr. Beach up and let him fly the thing him- 
self. He’ll get a much better idea of the entire proposition.” 


By Rex Beach 


ence and meant the unwinding of consider- 
able red tape. But, no; it seemed impossible 
to gum-shoe in and out of Washington 
without being hog-tied and abducted in an 


army air-pla..e. 

My impuls, was to excuse myself from the 
table and telephone the secretary of War 
explaining that, as a patriotic citizen and 
a taxpayer, I objected to lending our new 
and shiny air-planes to foreign fliers, and 
especially to itinerant magazine writers who 
did not appreciate them; and requesting 
that my host be court-martialed or sent 
back to the front or something, for seriously 
considering such an outrageous proposition. 
I would have been willing to pay the check 
and let the whole flying business drop right 
there in the restaurant, but, before I could 
act, my ears were frozen into an erect pos- 
ture by what I heard going back and forth 
across the plates. 

“‘I’d prefer to take him up in one of our 
Avros,” the Britisher was saying, “but I 
believe they’ve been sent away.” 

“Right. You can have one of our J. N. 
4 H’s. They’re good ships. You can do 
almost anything with them except fly upside 


down. They won’t stay on their backs 


air-planes at Mineola, New York 


Here was that detestable subject once more; I bumped into it 
wherever I went. Now, if I had lived past the draft-age with no 
faintest yearning to ballast an air-ship with my cringing carcass, 
certainly I had never lain awake nights longing to operate one. 

I tried to step on my host’s foot, but evidently I missed it, 
for before I could get out of the tail-spin into which I had fallen, 
he had enthusiastically agreed to the English officer’s proposi- 
tion and was engaged with him in deciding upon the type of 
machine best suited to our requirements. 

I had imagined that it wasa 
matter of some difficulty for 
a civilian to obtain a flight in 
these times, that to 
do so required influ- 


very well.” 

That last remark brought me down completely out of control. 
I crashed, away back of the lines. Somehow, the vinegar in the 
salad-dressing got into my lungs, and that, together with the 
concussion, set me to coughing violently. It was a bad salatl, 
anyhow; I ate no more of it. 

“T hear they’re slow, heavy ’buses,’’ Colonel Number One 
was saying. “I should so much prefer him to operate an Avro 
and get the feel of the real thing.”” Then, to me, more brightly: 
“Cheer-o! We'll do the best we can. We'll take along a speak- 
ing-tube and I can talk freely to you.” 

It occurred to me that he was talking more freely, even now, 
than our brief acquaintance made 
proper, but I could think of noth- 
ing to say except that the inability 

of the J. N. 4 H to 
fly upside down did 
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not utterly condemn 

it in my eyes. Upon 

reflection, I rather con- 
sidered it a boost. for 
the machine, and as 
for speed, perhaps we 
could get enough out 
of the old hack to do 
me. The truth is, I treated 
the matter lightly. I waved 
it aside asajest. This war 
is not all a serious business, © 

I reflected, and English 
colonels must have some 
fun. 

But the subject wouldn’t dismiss. 
When the distinguished visitor in- 
sisted upon sticking to it, I inquired, 
darkly suspicious, 

-““Look here: Did you ever fly a 
J. N.4 H.?” Frankly I didn’t like 
the name of the ship; those initials 
suggested something hidden or dis- 
graceful in its past. 

But he merely shrugged indiffer- 
ently, saying, 

“All ships are more or less alike.” 

“There’s a peculiar sensation 
about flying upside down,” Colonel 
Number Two broke in. “When 
you're hanging by your belt with 
everything loose in the fuselage fall- 
ing into your face and with your 
goggles so oily you can’t see, it 
makes you feel—well, utterly un- 
necessary. 

Here was a statement so obvious 
as to warrant no comment, and so, 
after a moment of silence, we re- 
verted to the topic originally under 
discussion, viz., the method and 
progress of training young fliers. 

Earlier, I had asked if we were 
not losing an unusually large num- 
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ber of our students, and now that 
I had recovered from the brief but 
nauseating diversion above men- 
tioned, I repeated my question. 

“There is a feeling in some quar- 
ters that our accidents in training 
are too large,” the last speaker 
acknowledged, “‘and it is something 
that should be corrected for the 
good of the service. Otherwise, it 
is bound to have a bad effect on 
our program and on our personnel. 
As a matter of fact, we have fewer 
accidents than our allies, for the 
simple reason that we devote more 
time and care and patience to the 
preliminary training of our fliers 
thandothey. But you must under- 
stand, and make the people under- 
stand, if possible, that, as a certain 
Frenchman said, ‘The air is at all 
times a field of battle.’ In other 
words, that a certain amount 
of accidents are inevitable. 

“It is possible to make fly- 
ing almost one hundred per 
cent. safe, to teach pu- 
pils to go up, to do 
straight flying, and to 
alight with practically 
no risk, but if we did so, 
our losses, when these 
boys went up at the 
front under actual bat- 
tle-conditions, would be 
ten times what they are 
now. That is self-evi- 
dent, isn’t it? 

“Now then, accidents 
during training are of 
three kinds: those due 
to unavoidable causes, 
those due to the air- 
plane, and those due to 
the pilot himself. Un- 
der the first class are 
mishaps due, for example, to 
fog, to collision, or to other 

causes impossi- 
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will be a certain number of them so long as men fly, but they 
are negligible. Under the second head are accidents due to 
bad design of the plane, poor workmanship, faulty material, im- 
proper inspection, and the like. Such accidents were not un- 
common in the beginning, but nowadays the average well- 
constructed machine is practically immune from breakage in the 
air, unless the pilot subjects it to some extraordinary strain. You 
can throw a well-trained horse by unskilful handling. 
As for accidents due to tampering with ships, we have 
our own way of guarding against that. Sabotage at 
our flying-fields is an unhealthy line of work. Ger- 
mans don’t get fat at it. , 

“Practically all accidents, then, come under the third 
heading, and our means of minimizing them is pri- 
marily by selecting only the type of men who, in all 
emergencies, will keep their heads. We exercise ex- 
treme care in selecting fliers, and, moreover, at every 
field there is a ‘flight-surgeon,’ who keeps them under 
observation to see that they don’t develop dangerous 
tendencies while they are learning. We are careful also 
not to overwork the boys—subject them to the results 
of brain-fatigue. 

“Assuming that a pilot is of the right type and tem- 
perament and that he keeps himself fit, such accidents 
as overtake him will be due either to faulty instruction 

’ or to carelessness. We are materially reducing those 
of the first sort by adopting the Gosport, or ‘all- 
through,’ system, which our visitor here’’—he nodded 
at the English colonel—‘‘ devised and developed. Under 
it, each instructor is assigned only four or five students, 
and he takes them through their entire course, flying 
with them, observing them, developing their capabilities, and 
correcting their faults. The system is working out splendidly. 

“Accidents from carelessness will always occur, no matter 
how thorough the course of training, but remember this: 
The more rigidly we adhere to 
‘safety-first’ methods in training, 
the more we increase the risks our 
boys will run later. To develop the 
proper initiative, self-reliance, judg- 
ment, and technique for battle- 
work, the student must take certain 
risks while learning, but impress, if 
you can, upon the mothers and 
fathers at home, what I quoted just 
now, that ‘the air is at all times a 
field of battle,’ and that every man 
killed in accident loses his life for 
his country just as does the man 
who is shot down in France.” 

We covered this matter pretty 
fully during lunch, and I hoped that 
the English flier had forgotten that 
distasteful subject he had earlier 
injected into the discussion, but— 
never have I seen a person with 
such an abominably good memory. 

“T’ll arrange for a ship and meet 
you at the field at five o’clock to- 

morrow,” said he, as we shook 


hands. ‘We'll bor- 
row some sort of a 
boat, and I’ll teach 
you to fly. You'll 
be keen about it.” 

I knew he was : 
wrong. I knew I wouldn’t 
enjoy myself on the mor- 
tow or in the mean time, 
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but you can’t argue with some 
people. I went home and 
prayed for rain. 
INFORMATION There was a hideous fascination about 
the thing, nevertheless. The proposi- 
tion interested me. The more I thought 
about it, the more I disliked it, and the 
more firmly convinced I became that I 
: was going to fly and that I was going 
Damaged air-plane. operate the plane. 
Result of a bad The next morning, the weather was : 
landing wretched, awful. It was clear and still 
and bright—just the worst possible 
weather for a person who wished to avoid flying, and it improved 
not one whit during the forenoon. I would have been willing 
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to pay all the expenses of a blizzard; for a robust, 
howling, hundred-mile-an-hour hurricane I would 
have given the weather-man a good home 
for the rest of his life. I still clung to the 
faint hope that my would-be instructor 
might forget our arrangement, 
but I derived little comfort there- 
irom. Something told me that 
brilliant aviators are not 
absent-minded. Nor was 
there much chance of a 
general epidemic before 
five o’clock. 

Both he and I were at 
Bolling Field ahead of 
time, and, whilé waiting 
for our ship to come in, 
the colonel asked permis- 
sion of the officer in charge 
to go up alone in one of 
the small Thomas-Morse 
scouts. 

“Tt’s a type I’ve never 
flown,” said he. ‘I’m ve 
hot, too, and I should like 
to flip about a bit and 
get a breath of air, if you don’t 
mind.” 

Permission being given, he in- 
comm: quired anxiously if the machine was 
 Ginty.” 

“Yes; it throws some oil,’ the 

Building the wings of an air-plane American captain acknowledged—in- 

formation which deeply distressed the 
visitor—then, as we walked over toward the scout, the former speaker went on, “It’s a very 
good little ship, but—it caught fire this morning.” 

I was prepared to hear my intended pilot suggest postponing his breath of fresh air, for a joy 
ride in an inflammable air-plane struck me as the last word in no sort of amusement. Imagine 
my surprise, therefore, when he exclaimed, with a shrug of indifference: 

“Oh, I don’t mind that in the least! We've been all through it in England. But I 
should hate to get my trousers oily.” 

He clambered into the Morse, listened while the arrangement of the controls was explained 
to him, then nodded. He signaled to the mechanicians to spin the propeller, and a moment 
' later was off with a roar, ‘‘zooming” skyward with an impetuosity that caused my 
unaccustomed eyes to bulge. 

It was a pretty flight to watch, or so it seemed to me. The scout 
was fast; it tore about like mad, now high, now low, swooping, bank- 
ing, diving, looping, leaving a stream of smoke behind it like the tail 
of a rocket. I had seen but little stunt-flying, and I was deeply 
thrilled. It began to dawn upon me that a finished aviator is master 
of any type of air-plane—that he can drive any kind of craft that will 
fly, just as confidently as a good chauffeur can drive a strange car. 

When the colonel had returned, he 
“3 said to me: 

“Tf you don’t mind, I’ll send you 
up with oneof my men. He’s a much 
better flier than I, and he can show you 
a lot more than I can. He’s bringing 
the head-set with him so he can talk to 
you. It’s only aspeaking-tube, so I’m 
afraid you can’t talk back to him.” 

I felt sure that I would have no in- 
clination to talk back to anybody in 
the midst of gyrations such as I had 
just witnessed, and muttered ,some- 
thing to that effect, mean- 
while striving to maintain 
an appearance of keen ap- 

preciation of all that was 
being done for me. I felt 
that the effort was a fail- 
ure—but not so. With 
an enthusiasm that dried 
up what springs of pro- 
test I still retained, the 
colonel ran on: 

“He'll give you any 
sort of flight you want. 
All I’m going to do is 
make sure that he lets 
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I cannot convey to you how repulsive to me was the constant 
harping upon that subject of running an air-plane. Gently I 


objected, firmly I asserted that the mere sensation of flying, 
however tame, would be about all I could assimilate with bene- 
fit. I endeavored in various ways to convey the thought that 
I was all but indifferent to the art of maneuvering a J. N. 4 H., 
whatever of interest those initials concealed; but that English 
officer was gentler, firmer than I. There was a blind spot in his 


mind at that point. To operate a ship was his conception of a 
jubilee, and he liked me. I could see it. He wanted me to vote 
the afternoon a complete success. 

It would have required no little courage to tell him just how 
I felt, and, being a timid person, I threw up my hands and sank 
for the third time. I determined to run the darned thing ragged, 
and rest in peace thereafter, whatever the outcome. 

But I was not happy. Time dragged while we waited for the 
absent pilot, and the interest I displayed in other flights going 
on was assumed. Probably this story will not come to the atten- 
tion of that English colonel, so I don’t mind confessing that I 
had a perfectly rotten half-hour, and that, as a promoter of fes- 
tivities, I consider him a dismal failure. 


Sixteen air-planes in battle formation 


Captain Scott, the officer delegated to go up with me, arrived 


_ finally, and I hastily undertook to make a good impression upon 


him. I tried to look important, distinguished.~ I hoped some 
one would tell him that I was a valuable asset to the community, 
but nobody did. 

“Better hurry and get up,” the officer in ilar of the field 
urged us. ‘‘There’s a storm coming, and you'll have a thrill if 
you can manage to get intoit.”” True enough, the sky was black 
and threatening, and shot with streaks of lightning. ‘Don’t 
mind the electricity. It’s liable to make you duck at first—balls 
of fire on the wires and all that—but it won’t hurt you.” 

“Do you fancy getting wet?” Captain Scott inquired of me. 

I told him that I did not; then I coughed as loudly as possible 
and explained that I was just getting over the grippe or bron- 
chitis. I wasn’t sure but what it had been pneumonia. Any- 
how, I was the mere shel] of a man. I talked long and rapidly 
about diseases of the lungs, and before I had finished with my 
various reasons for suspecting that I had had pneumonia, the 

storm was on us and there was a gen- 
eral scurry for the nearest hangar. 
It was one of (Continued on page t05) 
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ENRY CALVERLY, of an inconstant and 
erratic nature, but possessing marked 

musical and literary talent (as a youth he 
published a volume of short sketches that 
was highly acclaimed), was brought up in 
the Chicago suburb of Sunbury. Here he was 
associated with Humphrey Weaver, a man of 
an inventive turn of mind, in the ownership 
of a weekly paper. When twenty-one he 
married Cicely Hamlin, the daughter of an 
American adventuress, who later became the 
wife of ex-Senator Watt. Shortly after this, 
Madame Watt, as she was called, murdered 
her husband during a violent altercation. 
Cicely, the sole witness of the tragedy, was 
so overcome at the trial that Henry abducted 
her. They were discovered after a fortnight, 
the trial was resumed, but Cicely died a few 
weeks later. Madame Watt was acquitted, 
and went to live in a stone house resembling 
a castle that she built in a lonely spot on 
Lake Michigan. Henry served six months in . 
the penitentiary for obstruction of justice. 

He then disappeared for some years, but 
finally turns up in a small Mid-Western city under 
the name of Hugh Stafford, and obtains work on 
a newspaper. He soon finds himself becoming ~ 
interested in Mary Maloney, a bookkeeper who 
lives in his bearding-house, and is somewhat dis- 
turbed by the thought of disloyalty to Cicely’s 
memory. At the office, his eccentric behavior and 
absent-minded manner arouses the interest par- 
ticularly of Mr. Hitt, who has charge of the paper’s 
“morgue,” and Margie Daw, a special writer, a woman who 
has already had two busbands. By searching among Henry’s 
effects, she penetrates the “Stafford” disguise and resolves 
to get the story from his own lips. He appears to be ill 
one day, and she takes him to her apartment and insists 
that he rest chere. She then leaves him, saying that she 
will be back at seven-thirty to see if he will be able to 
cover a theater-assignment; otherwise she will do it for him. 


Vv 
é EMOTIONS IN ALPACA 


OR a time—half or three-quarters of an hour—Calverly 
sat, rather uncomfortably, on the edge of the sofa, 
staring at the wall. His mental self was afloat, adrift, 
on a wide sea of emotion. He was only vaguely aware of 

the stuffy little apartment, of his own old alpaca office coat and 
his collar and tie lying across the books on the table. Once or 
twice he emerged from his reverie, saw again the feminine things 


about him, glanced down at the strange old bath-robe in which. 


he was wrapped, and flushed. Then, almost at once, he was 
back on that confused and boundless sea of feeling. 

He caught himself muttering aloud.- About going to the 
theater. This seemed to be what he was really thinking about. 
He wondered if he was just an ordinary coward. 

“What’s the difference,” he was muttering again, “if they 
do recognize me? What can they do? Why, nothing! How 
can they stop me doing the job I’m sent there to do? They 
can’t. Ofcourse! I’ve got a right to live, haven’t I? Suppose 
I was a soldier and got sent— Though that would be easy.” 


It was the plan to weave a web about him—a web of girls 


the bath-robe. Whom did it belong to, anyway? Why was 
it here in Miss Daw’s rooms? It was a man’s garment. Why 
was he himself here? 

Hurriedly, breathless again, really in an odd, shamefaced 
panic, a revulsion, he got collar and tie on, then coat and over- 
coat. He rushed out, headlong. 

He waited on a corner among a crowd of gum-chewing, giggling 
shop-girls. Ile moved away from them. 

He hung from a strap in a crowded car, waited again at a 
transfer-station, rode out Peck Avenue clinging to the rear step 
in a tightly packed group of laboring men. 

It was supper-time at the boarding-house. He felt people 
staring at him as he walked through the dim, dingy dining- 
room. It seemed to him that they must know his secret and 
all he was going through. Else why should they stare so? 

As he stepped out into the hall after supper, he realized that 
the piano was going. And pleasant young voices were singing. 
He moved slowly, wistfully, past the parlor door. 

They saw him. There must have been six or seven girls 
there altogether. Two or three turned. There. was a pause 
in the song, and some whispering. Mary Maloney, at the 
piano, called, 

““Won’t you come in, Mr. Staiford?”’ 


He teat up, his nerves suddenly alert, quivering, tore off 
, 1918, 
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He stood a moment, bit his lip. He told himself that it was 


absurd to take it so hard. It wouldn’t hurt anybody for him 
to go in there and sing a little. He used to love singing. It 
had been one of his curious group of gifts. But it had been, 
more recently, the one gift he had most fiercely suppressed. 
It seemed now, for a moment, that in merely crossing that 
threshold he would be releasing all the desperately chained 
forces of life within him. If he were to let himself enjoy one 
thing, why not another? And how could he make friends as 
Hugh Stafford? What would the end be? He had taken it for 
granted that he didn’t want friends. He went in. 

He felt them looking at him in some surprise. Mary Maloney 
hurriedly rummaged among the heaps of songs on the piano-top, 
selected one, quietly asked Henry if he knew it, and struck 
into the accompaniment. 

The girls at once began to sing. Henry tried his voice, softly 
at first, even timidly. It came as a surprise that he could still 
sing. After the years. He was in a tremor of self-consciousness 
about it. Once or twice he caught himself letting outa little, 
and instantly brought his voice down to a whisper. He knew 
that the moment he let it go he would become the most con- 
spicuous person in the boarding-house. For it was a good 
voice. And in it was something of the individual quality, the 
stirring, even thrilling power that was inherent in the man. 
But finally, after three or four songs, he did let it go. 
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Shortly after this, the little gathering broke up. The girls 
went their several ways of the evening. 

Mary Maloney waited, sorting out the music, and then, as 
if it were the most natural thing in the world, left the room at 

his side. Out in the dim hall, she looked. 
ee confidently up at him. 

“That was splendid!” she said. “TI 
love your voice.” 

He made a deprecatory gesture; but 
the flush of success was on him—the first 
small success in four years. 

“T have to go to a show to-night,” he 
found himself saying, in an eager tumble 
of words, ‘“‘for the paper. 
At the Cantey Square. 
Would you care to go? 
There’s two tickets.” 

Her eyes opened wide. 

“Oh,” she murmured; 
“oh—why, yes; I’d love 
to! That is, I think— 
Oh, yes; it’ll be all right. 
I did have a sort of half- 
engagement, but if you 
don’t mind stopping at 

he drug store, I can tele- 
phone.” 

“We'd better art 
pretty soon,” said he. 

She was looking him 
over thoughtfully. 

“VYou’re absent- 
minded, aren’t you?” said 
she. 

“I—why—ch—” He 
saw now the old alpaca 
coat. 

She took the flapping 
pocket between her fin- 
gers and pulled him round 
to the parlor light. 

“T could sew this up, 
all right, but I don’t know 
what we could do about 
all those ink-stains. And 
I could never fix the el- 
bows. You'd better put 
on another coat.” 

“Tt’s at the office,” he 
said, after a brief hesita- 
tion. “If you don’t mind, 
Tl run up there and 
change.” 

Mary didn’t mind. She was ready 
in a few moments, and they set out. 
Henry, walking once again of an evening 
with an attractive girl at his side, felt, 
with a touch of dread, that he was letting go indeed. 

“We'll go to the Rivoli afterward and have a bite,” he said. 

“That'd be awfully nice,” replied Mary Maloney. 


VI 
OF A STRANGE IMPULSE THAT CALVERLY CALLS “THE POWER” 


TuE editorial- and composing-rooms of the News were in an 
“annex” back of the business office, reached through an alley. 
Half-way down this alley, Henry paused. Up there, on the 
eighth floor, was his coat. He had to go for it. He could hardly 
admit that he was afraid to. But, likely as not, Miss Daw would 
be there, perhaps alone in the room. What on earth could he 
say to her? Why, he wasn’t even ill now! 

Miss Daw was out. With a deep sigh of relief, he changed 
coats and hurried back. 

It was pleasant to have Mary at his side again. He wasn’t afraid 
of her—only, in lucid moments, of the weakness, or softness, or 
whatever it was in himself that her warm little nature appealed to. 

Archie Trent was in ‘the lobby of the theater, talking with 
two men of a type unfamiliar to Henry. One was old and fat, 
the other young and fat. The older proved to be manager; the 
other, press-agent for the show, which bore the rather alluring 
title, “The Isle of Delight.” Archie brought another man, 
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thin, Jewish, from the narrow door beside the ticket-window 
and introduced him as the “house-manager.” He also made 
occasion to whisper in Henry’s ear: 

“These are good people. They treat the paper white. 
can figure on anything up to a column.” 

Archie rushed away then. The house-manager, after a keen, 
insolent study of the new young man from the News, went back 
‘through his narrow door. The fat old company-manager 
nodded curtly and moved off to the entrance. The press-agent 
said cordially: 

“Be around here in the intermission, won’t you, Mr. Stafford? 
I’d like to take you back and introduce you to some of the 
girls.” 

Henry accepted the invitation at its face value. Apparently 
it was a part of what was expected of him. 

He said, clumsily enough, to Mary, when they were settled 
in their seats and the orchestra had struck up the medley of 
cheap song-hits that served for overture: 

“T’ve done a rather dreadful thing. When I asked you, I 
forgot I had to write a review to-night. I—I haven’t done much 
of this work.” 

“You mean after?” said she quickly, glancing up at him. 
He knew that she was surprised and impressed by his connections 
and his work, and, in this curious hour, he was not above 
enjoying it. She added: “That’s all right. I'll go along 
home. I’m used to knocking around alone.” 

“You'll do no such thing!” he replied, with a 
vigor that surprised himself. ‘‘I’ll manage it. We’ll 
go to the Rivoli just the same.” 

She accepted this announcement, as she 
had accepted the idea of returning alone 
naturally, sensibly. 

“But it was nice of you to take it 
that way,” said he, behind his pro- 
gram. “I was stupid. I often am. 

I do outrageous things.” 
He was chuckling. She chuckled, 

too. 
“You're absent-minded, that’s all. 
It’s because you write, and things. 
But I really am that way. You see, 
I’ve had some knocks. And you 
learn, working around places, to take 
things as you find ’em. Makes it 
easier.” 

“‘Aren’t you pretty young to have 
worked out that philosophy?” 

“T’m nearly twenty-four. That 
isn’t young. Not when you work.” 

“T can see that you’re a very comfortable person to have 
around.” 

She chuckled again. 

““My friend said once that I’m like an old glove.” 

He considered this. A faint twinge of jealousy had arrested 
his expansive thoughts. 

“Well,” he remarked gravely, “your friend has figured you 
out about right, I imagine.” 

The curtain rose then, and for a few moments they watched 
the prancing-about of a lot of half-dressed chorus-girls. Then 
two young men in naval uniforms came in and outlined the plot 
in sketchy dialogue. A soubrette sang one of the cheap songs 
and danced the inevitable steps. The principal comedian 
appeared, in eccentric make-up, and climbed out over the 
footlights to the top of a piano in the orchestra pit, from which 
point of vantage he began a brief comic speech that soon ran 
off into personal banter with friends in the audience. 

The audience clearly thought it an excellent show. The 
crowded house rocked with laughter and applause. But Henry 
was out of touch with the mental attitude in which the enter- 
tainment was conceived by the producers and performers 
and received by the audience. The jokes dealt with subjects 
which were current in the minds of all; the songs were arrange- 
ments of bits of tune and rhythm that was the popular musical 
language of the day. To Henry, it was an alien tongue. He 
looked about from the stage to the people in the darkened 
auditorium with a sinking of the heart. He wondered what he 
could possibly say about the performance that these people 
would accept. His thoughts wandered off again into the vague, 
dreamlike region in which much of his mental life had been 
spent. The old depression, from moment to moment, was coming 
back over his momentarily revived spirit. It was, therefore, 
a relief to feel Mary leaning against his shoulder and speaking 


You 


softly at his ear. He had thought her deep in the performance; 
certainly she had been humming a little with the singers. He 
didn’t know that he had been sitting for a long time in moody 
silence, and that she had glanced up at him more than once. 
“T am like that,” she was saying. ‘Like an old glove, I 


mean. You’d be surprised at the things I really like—oh, cooking 
—things like that. 


And sewing, too. Funny! Most of the girls 


Calverly produced a 
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task of writing his 
His food 


came. He pushed it 


review. 
aside and wrote on 


aren’t likethat. They’re crazy over these shows 

and parties and all that. I like ’em well enough, 

but I like the other things better. .Lots of evenings, when I 
just stay home and mend things and maybe read a little, I’m 
happiest.” 

A dreamy smile came to Henry’s face.. Her hand lay on the 
arm of the seat. He dropped his over it. Once again her 
fingers twisted about his in the simple responsiveness that so 
disarmed him. And once again the warmth of all womankind, 
of aJl human relationship, seemed to find a way through her to 
his heart. His eyes filled. He was glad of the darkness. 
Though it didn’t matter. She would have taken tears as she 
took everything, without question, simply. 

Indeed, so fortified was he by her friendship that he went 
through the ordeal of moving about the stage and the dingy 
dressing-rooms during the intermission without open discourtesy 
to anyone, least of all to the effusive press-agent who showed him 
round. He was cold within, as he perceived in a moment of 
illumination the craft of this man. It was the plan to weave 
a web about him—a web of girls. 

An existing fact stood out. He had braved the theater 
management, the audience, and the people of the stage now, and 
had not been recognized. The years had not passed in vair. 
Life had closed over his head and gone busily on without him. 
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He was in almost a gay mood as he and Mary walked to the 
Rivoli. His mind, so long deadened, was quickening to the little 
task before him. 

They found a table in the rear of the vast room, half hidden 
behind the platform on which the small orchestra played and a 
young woman sang sentimental ballads. Here, during one 
tense moment, he felt painfully in his pocket for money. It 
was all right; he had enough. He ordered lavishly. Mary, 
though she protested, was flattered. 


The crowd settled all about them at the dim little tables, 
each with its candle under a red shade. The music crashed in 
their ears. The waiters and ’bus-boys moved silently about 
through the aisles. And-the invisibly joined mirrors that lined 
the walls and incased.the square columns multiplied the picture 
and intensified the color and movement. 

And then, his color high, a kindling glow in his pleasant 
gray-blue eyes (they were abnormally dark now, the pupils much 
enlarged) Calverly produced 2 wad of copy-paper and plunged 
at the task of writing his review. 

His food came. He pushed it aside and wrote on. Mary 
nibbled hers and watched without a word. He didn’t know 


that any woman of feeling, simple or sophisticated, would. have , 


found him all but irresistibly attractive in this hour. Occasion- 
ally he gave Mary a smile. Once he said: 
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“Go on and eat. Don’t mind me.” 
People at near-by tables glanced over at him. There was a 


‘developing force in him that seemed to reach out and compel 


attention from every side. 

At length he finished. He leaned over then and read it to 
Mary, in a low, eager voice. He looked happy. She heard.only 
a phrase here and there. She was thinking that he ought to 
have his suit pressed. And the top button of his coat was loose. 
Somebody ought to look after him. A woman. 

From the little she did hear, Mary realized that she was 
sharing, in a way, a brilliant performance. He hadn’t liked 
“The Isle of Delight.” That was plain. Though during the 
performance there had been no indication that he outright 
loathed it. But, for that matter, this piece about it that he 
had just written so intently didn’t sound like him. It was a 
rush of bright, crackling words. She thought it wonderful. 
Under the spell of his voice and his biting, witty phrases, her 
own simple enjoyment of the jingling tunes fadedout. He lifted 
her with him. She now felt with him, saw it through his eyes. 

The difficulty was, she felt, that she couldn’t hold herself 
at that high mental level without help. And the moisture 
that came to her eyes was drawn there partly by this thought 
(it was partly, of course, sheer excitement) that he was too 

high above her, that he would soon be mounting where he 
belonged, with the bright, rich people on the hill, or in 
New York. He’d never be :taying long in a cheap li tle 
boarding-house out Peck Avenue way. She knew that 
unerringly. For some reason, he was very poor. And he 
was in trouble. She had sensed that, of course, at the 
start. It would be a woman doubtless. . 

He called for a messenger-boy. Magnificently, she 
thought. And she couldn’t help seeing that he tipped 
the boy a quarter for a fifteen-cent errand. 

He ate his cold food ravenously. He was exuberant; 
talked a good deal. They sat with their elbows on the 
table, sipping coffee, until the orchestra 
men packed their instruments and the © 
crowd thinned down to a few couples 
and the waiters began piling the chairs 
on the tables and switching off the lights. 

She had never known suchaman. He 
said strange, thrilling things. 

“There’ve been some wonderful times 
in my life. Not of late years—but when 
I was younger. A sort of power that 
comes overme. Makes you feel that you 
can do anything. Play with ideas and 
people and life. Like a god sitting up 

there and looking down on all of us. 

It’s wonderful! You don’t know. I 

didn’t think I’d ever feel it again. But 

I’ve got it—oh, I’ve got it! And now 

I know that it’s still there, that it’ll 
. keep on coming, even if only once in 

awhile. And, whatever happens, give 

me that and they can’t lick me. Net 
quite. Not for good.” 

She was watching him, wide-eyed, 
her cheeks on her two little hands. 
She knew that she hardly mattered to 
hira. She didn’t mind this much. 

“They wont lick you,” she said, un- 

able tc take her eyes from his face, over which 
a shadow was crossing now. That would be 
his trouble again. She wondered what manner 
of woman it could be that could be cruel to 
such a man. ; 

All the way home in the street-car, she sat close to him. 
At the transfer-station, she slipped her hand through his arm 
without a thought. 

They lingered a little while on the front steps and looked 
again at the waning moon. Their voices were hushed with a 
sort of happiness. He put an arm about her shoulders, and she 
cuddled against him. Once she glanced up timidly, but he 
didn’t stoop to meet her. Instead, he gazed out at the moon 
behind the poplar tree. And, a moment later, he said, 

“Tt’s pretty late, Mary.” 

They went in then, and ascended the two flights together, 
very quietly. Before his door they paused. Hers was the 
second door beyond. Rather breathlessly, she whispered: 

“How still it is! They’re all asleep.” 

Then they stood, silent. Her physical nearness brought a 
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thrill that frightened him. He felt himself swaying toward her. 
He tried to get his clouded brain clear, moved half a step, irreso- 
lute, toward his door, stopped. 

Then she whispered, “Wait!” and tiptoed away. 

He heard her moving about in her room looking for matches, 
saw the yellow glow when she lit the gas, faintly saw her coming 
back with something in her hand. It proved to be a spool of 
thread. He had to wait while she threaded a needle. Then 
she sewed on tightly the top button of his coat. 

He smiled in the dark, all nerves. But, with a whispered 
good-night, she leaned forward, bit off the thread, and slipped 
awa 

- softly opened and closed the door of his own room and 
lit the gas. There was a strange suitcase on a chair. 

He whirled about. Humphrey Weaver lay on the sofa, half 
dressed and covered with his overcoat and Henry’s threadbare 

uilt. 
’ Good old Hump! It was fine of him to come back. But 
Henry couldn’t talk now. He stood, irresolute, trying to think, 
and ended by turning out the gas, undressing i in the dark, and 
slipping into bed. 


Vil 
OF FRIENDSHIP, LOVE, AND THE JOB, OF LIVING 


Tuey had breakfast at the Rivoli. 

“Finished up in Cincinnati yesterday noon,” said Humphrey. 
He had had to make talk all the way in on the street-car. ‘‘It 
gave me a little extra time; so I ran up here.” 

Henry gloomily sipped his coffee. 

“Fact is’—Humphrey clipped an imported cigar—‘‘that 
little chat of ours the other night struck me as pretty unsatis- 
factory.” Henry bowed over his cup. ‘‘Of course, Hen—we’ve 
seen so little of each other these recent years, and we’ve been 
going on in our separate roads—there would be a little adjusting 
to do. We'd have to find each other out, as we’re doing now. 
Friends have to allow for that, of course, as time goes along.” 

It wasn’t a good beginning. Humphrey took refuge in the 
business of lighting his cigar. Then he held it up and watched 
the smoke curl away from it. His brows were knit, as they 
always were when his mind was intent on a problem; his long, 
swarthy face had broken into a hundred wrinkles. 

“Been thinking you over, Hen. You mustn’t mind. But 
first—look here: Tell me a little about yourseli——” 

“There’s darn little to tell.” 

“I’m going to talk right out. I want to help you, Hen. 
And it’s—well, difficult. You are the most gifted man I’ve ever 
known. You're young. Howold? Twenty-eight—nine?”’ 

‘Twenty-seven,’ Henry mumbled. 

“Good Lord! That’s only the beginning of things. And 
you’ve got as much health as a man needs. I doubt if you’ve 
been eating just right; but that isn’t serious at your age. I 
don’t think you’ve ever done much of any drinking, have you?” 

Henry’s head moved in the negative. 

“Well, there we are! But you look—I’m talking now—all 
in, seedy! Now, tell me—how far have you gone with this false 
name, this ‘Stafford’ thing?” 

Henry’s hand moved in an uncomfortable little gesture. 

“Tt’s my name here,” he replied. “It’s all they know about 


e. 

“Well—I don’t know as that matters much. It hasn’t gone 
far. I’ve come over here, Hen, with the idea of suggesting 
that you let me in on it.” 

““How—how do you mean?” 

“Oh, do the sensible thing—let you have a little money, 
put you somewhere out in the country, where you can work 
outdoors and write if you 3 

Henry’s hand waved again, listlessly. 

“T’ve done all that, Hump. It’s no good. Just means 
cebts—and too much thinking.” 

“But, anyway, just as a start, I want to get you away from 
this town. It looks like a false start to me.” 

“‘They’ve all been false starts, Hump.” Then the memory 
of something he had felt so strongly years ago, and again, 
unexpectedly, rather wonderfully, only a few hours ago, in this 
very restaurant, gathered strength among his thoughts, gathered 
strength enough, indeed, to override momentarily the depression 
Humphrey’s appearance had caused—a sensation that had been 
intensified by the steady, intent look of prosperity in the man’s 
strong face, by the cut of kis imported clothes, his silk-and-gold 
watch-fob, his heavy silk tie, the Havana cigar he was smoking. 
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“Last night a big thing happened, Hump. I did a real piece 
of writing. The first since those days in Sunbury. I—TI got 
pretty excited over it. Oh, it didn’t amount to much—just a 
play-review they sent me out to do. But it was good. The 
real stuff. You can always tell, you know; it gets to coming 
with a rush, so you just can’t write fast enough to keep up with 
it, and then you feel empty and happy afterward. That’s the 
sure sign, I think—when it leaves you feeling that way.” 

There was a glow in his eyes now, behind tlhe glasses. And 
his color was rising. He lowered his eyes and fingered his cup. 

Humphrey studied him. His intent frown deepened. He 
smoked and thought. Henry was telling him what he most 
feared to hear. At any moment, the boy’s genius might brea‘ 
out; and then the crazy little house of cards in which he thought 
he was hiding himself from the world would come tumbling in a 
breath about his ears. 

And it was more difficult, each moment, to think out a course. 
None of the plans Humphrey had Jaid out on the train seemed 
to apply now. He had counted on talking sense to Henry, 
“from the shoulder.” But that would only hurt him, intensify 
his solitude. The problem began to look again as it had looked 
for years—it was, after all, one of those cases from which you 
must stand aside, hiding your concern, and hoping some day 
there might come a chance to help. 

Yes; Humphrey saw the whole thing now. The gulf between 
them—that was real. Nothing could be done about it. Hum- 
phrey’s own success, the definite outlook on life that. comes 
with money in pocket and bank, the surface-hardening that 
comes with years of bargaining and planning and driving toward 
tangible results, the opportunity to rise above small personal 
worries and let the mind range, keep it ranging—all this showed, 
of course, in his eyes, his carriage, the tone of his voice. It 
couldn’t be hidden; it was fact. While Henry’s moody lassitude 
of spirit, his poverty, his pitiful detachment from life, his shab- 
biness—these were all fact, too. 

A curious complication was Henry’s strength. For he was 
strong in his yielding, dreamy, elusive way. He had never for 
a moment in his life surrendered his judgment to another?’ It 
had never been conscious resistance; it was simply that he 
couldn’t. Humphrey recalled, with a faint, twisted smile, cer- 
tain occasions, away back in the old Sunbury days, when Henry 
had tried to work for other men. 

But he was speaking, talking out at last. 

“Do you think, Hump—do. you think a man can love more 
than one woman in his life?” 

Humphrey pursed his lips. 

“Well, Hen, it’s never happened to me but the one’ time. 
But it’s possible. At least, it seems to happen. I’m not sure 
that I know just what that word ‘love’ means. -It may be a 
combination of emotions and needs that takes different forms 
at times. Perhaps aman can love two women for wholly differing 
reasons, or with different sides of his nature. I don’t know. Or 
perhaps he is really a different being at different times.” 

“T think that’s;what I was wondering.” 

“Ts there some one now, Hen?” 

“No, there isn’t. But I’ve been puzzled. I started to make 
love to a girl last night. It seems to have had something to do 
with that piece of writing. Or it really began the night before. 
She’s a very nice little girl—a working girl—but I don’t love her. 
She’s hardly even a definite person to me. She’s just gentle, 
unobtrusive, very kind and comfortable.” He hesitated. There 
was a drawn look about his eyes now, and his color had gone 
down. “You see, Hump, it’s—it’s the first time anything 
like that has happened. I’ve been—well, I’ve felt that I just 
wanted to live alone with Cicely’ Ss memory. I—I couldn’t 
bear to think of anything like this.” 

“Tt’s not unnatural, Hen.” 

“T know. It’s what people do. But I thought——” 

His voice faltered. Humphrey leaned forward on the table. 

“Hen,” he said, abruptly, ‘“‘you’re making it possible for me to 
say part of what I really came over here to say to you. I didn’t 
know before how to get to it. I’ve had no such terrible ex- 
perience as yours, but I was torn all to pieces—for years—you 
know—with love for a woman. I’m only just getting over it. 
I can see now—and I’m applying this now only to myself, not 
to you—that I was coddling my grief, indulging myself. That 
may sound hard, but it’s my present judgment. I can see now 
that I may marry some day. Perhaps it will be another deep 
love; perhaps it will be just loneliness and the desire to share 
my life and have children and to give myself up, as a service, 
to making them all happy. Has it ever occurred to you, Hen, 


that in the case of a man who has married and stayed married, 
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Y¥ HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


His door swung slowly open. Mary Maloney appeared, blushing, smiling a little, slipped in, moved 
; the door nearly to behind her 
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and reared and educated a family, and made a good clean job 
oi it for thirty or forty years to a respectable-death, you can’t 
possibly know to what extent he may have been inspired by 
the emotion we call ‘love?’ Why, you can’t even say, if it 
wasn’t love but an instinct for service and deepening affection 
and the sense for a good job, that the man would have been 
anywhere near as happy if he had indulged some flaming pas- 
sion for a particular woman.” 

“T don’t know’s I éver thought of that,”” mused Henry. And, 
after a moment, he added, gloomily, ‘‘Of course, I haven’t made 
a good job of it.’ 

“There are circumstances, Hen, in which any sort of a job 
is impossible. That’s what you’ve had to go through. You 
couldn’t help it.” 

“‘No—I don’t see how I could have.” 

‘Absolutely you couldn’t.” 

“But I can’t tell you—it sort of bewilders me—how I feel 
about all this. I mean, finding I can even look at a woman, 
and feeling a little, just a touch, of the Power again, and—well, 
it’s got me upset, I suppose. It makes me realize how far I’ve 
been from life, and what a tangle it is when you get drawn into 
it, and—” His voice trailed off. 

“Yes, Hen; it’s a tangle for all of us. But we’re all in it, 
keeping our heads up the best we can. I suppose that the little 
girl is just one of the tentacles of life reaching for you.” 

“T’m afraid so. I wish I could see— It’s very puz- 
zling. These years have been bitter, Hump, but they’ve 
been wonderful, too. I’ve been alone, but I’ve been 
exalted—sort of.” His voice was unsteady now. “I 
used to think I could stay like that.” 

Humphrey slowly, almost-grimly, shook his head. But 
his voice and manner. when he spoke were very gentle. 

“T’m afraid you can’t stay up on that plane, Hen. 
You’ve got, sooner or later, to pitch into the big row 
with the rest of us. One way or another. It’s—it’s a 
better way to build a monument, Hen. You may even 
lovea woman. Yes, you may. And it would be better. 
For you, particularly. I can, if it comes to that, go it 
alone. But I’m harder stuff than you. You’ve got 
too much feeling in you.’ Sooner or later, as you get 
your feet back on the ground, you’ve got to give that 
feeling to somebody. Don’t waste it on little girls that 
you can’t take along with you.” 

Henry threw out his hands. 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that, Hump! I—I’ve been think- 
ing—perhaps I’d leave that boarding-house.”’ 

“Tt might be well. And Hen”—they were starting 
now for Humphrey’s train—“‘if it does work out in your 
mind that you’d like to quit this town and begin to 
work the thing out under your own name, why—well, 
remember I’d be proud to have you let me help. Any 
old way—money, time—anything.” 

“But I’ve really got something started here,” said 
Henry, eagerly now. ‘You don’t know how it stirred 
me to feel the old thing working again. And it’s bound 
to make a difference at the paper. Don’t you suppose 
I know that they don’t get a piece of writing like that 
very often? They’ll have to give me a real chance now.” 

This was the hopelessly impractical Henry. He didn’t 
realize the fix he wasin. And there was no way to point 
it out without, perhaps, crushing him again. At least, 
Humphrey couldn’t think of any. The prospect, to 
Humphrey’s keen and orderly vision, was black, black. 
Better, perhaps, after all, to leave him with his moment of 
enthusiasm. 

They stood again in the sooty, noisy train-shed. 

“Just one other thing, Hen: I don’t know just how you feel 
about it now, but things are rather bad out there in Illinois.” 

““You—you mean—oh, that?” 

“Yes; Madame Watt. She’s been getting out of hand. They 
thought two or three times she was dying. Then she fired the 
doctors and took up some new mental treatment, a fad of 
some sort. The lawyers have been ate me to know where 
you are.’ 

“Hump, you haven’t——’ 

“Not a word. But I must tell you the situation.” 

“Oh, I can’t! You don’t know——” 

“Please try to listen, Hen. It’s not pleasant, but I promised 
that lawyer I’d at least tell you. He’s come clear to New York 
twice after me. You see, I want to give him some word, or he’ll 
have to run you down himself and make trouble for you.” 
Heary steeled himself to listen. “They can’t do a thing with 


her. She’s doing queer things with hit money now—getting 
it away from them, and then it disappears.” 

“Hump, you know I don’t —— 

“‘Wait, please! She has you on her mind. She asks for you. 
This lawyer—what’s his name, Parker—H. C. or H. B. Parker 
—has a notion that she’s already hired a detective agency to 
find you.” The last faint color left Henry’s face. “If that’s 
true, of course they will find you. They won’t care how much 
of her money they spend. It may be necessary for you to run 
out there and see. this man Parker. I wouldn’t let him find you 
here—with things as they are——” 

“Oh, no; of course not!” ¥ 

“Then there’s another thing: She {|B 
hasn’t a person in the world to cling e 
to. It’s a question, even considering 


everything, whether you can 
leave the woman to die like an 
animal.” Henry stood silent, 
downcast. “I hate to bother 
you with this, Hen, but there’s 
a possibility that you may have 
totakesome action. If it comes 
to choosing between humoring 
her a little or standing some 
pretty mean publicity ——” 

“You think I i to—to try to see her?” 

He spoke huskily, pausing to moisten his lips. 

“Tl tell you what, Hen: I’ll keep in touch with Parker and 
wire you ii it really seems necessary for you to go.” 

Henry said, 

“Thank you.” 

“Tell me this, Hen: Have you any cash at all? Enough for a 
trip, and—well, clothes?” 

Henry nodded quickly. There was no telling what was in 
his mind now. Humphrey had to run for his train. 


VIII 
IN WHICH CALVERLY SLEEPS AT THE UNION STATION 
WHEN Mr. Hitt got to his desk at noon of the following day, he 
found a manuscript—a review of “The Isle of Delight ”—written 


legibly in pencil on rough copy-paper, lying there. Clipped to 
it was a scrawl froia Mr. Listerly: 
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Please read the 


Late that night, toward one o’clock, Mr. Listerly closed his 
desk, put on his hat, threw his overcoat over his arm, and then, 
before leaving the building, drifted-up to the library, where Mr. 
Hitt. like himself and his down-stairs employees, exhibited signs 
of closing up for the night. 

Mr. Listerly lay on his elbow across Mr. Hitt’s desk. He 
was a man of fifty-odd, with a cropped, grayish mustache, tired 
eyes, and a rather firm mouth. 


“I knew you'd come,” she 
was saying. “They lied to 
me. Everybody ‘lies to me. 
But I knew you'd come. 
The numbers told me that” 


“ They’re going to unveil the Cantey Memorial Fountain,” he 
remarked casually. “Are you up on the Cantey stuff?” 

Mr. Hitt stepped to the “‘Cam—Cap” drawer in the first 
alcove of the filing-cabinets, and returned with several folders. 
The publisher glanced through the top folder, said absently, 
“That’s good,” sat up, clasped his knee, talked around his cigar. 
MB ., man Stafford’s a curious case. Know anything about 

im?” 

Mr. Hitt was glad, for a moment, that he could busy himself 
with the cigar his chief had given him. Evasion never came 
easily to him. 

“Very little. I reviewed his book.” 

“How was it?” 

‘“Oh—fair. An honest-enough job. The man has gifts.” 


“Hm.” Mr. Listerly smoked for a little while. ‘Wish I 
knew what to do with him. You see, Guard sent him to me.” 

Guard was head of the book-publishing business of Hannah 
& Guard, in New York. He had been a college classmate of 
Mr. Listerly’s. 

“He published that book and took an interest in Stafford. 
Seemed to think a little knockabout newspaper experience would 
make amanof him. Hm. Did you read that review he wrote?” 

Mr. Hitt nodded. 

“What did you think of it?” 

“The best piece of writing I’ve ever seen here.” 

“Hm. Yes; it was well written. But can you use good 
writing in a newspaper, I wonder?” Mr. Hitt smiled dryly. 
Mr. Listerly smiled slightly himself, then went on: “I 
don’t know what on earth to do with him. I’ve had to 
take him off Trent’s hands, of course. The thing made 
a bit of a row last night. Trent wasn’t 
here—seems to have been having a nice 
little supper with this Madeleine Meyne 
person. He’d sent in his own review of 
the Meyne play. But they stopped this 
thing of Stafford’s at the copy-desk. Then 
it came up to me. I sent out and brought 
Trent in. He had to sit down and write 
a review that we could print. He was 
quite excited about it.” 

“T wonder, Mr. Listerly—really—why 
couldn’t we have a little real criticism, like 
that? Don’t you think that the sparkle 

and snap in it might——’”’ 

“Absolutely not! Our 
readers aren’t interested in 
the drama as art, but as 
entertainment. Entertain- 
ing is a legitimate business. 
Hazardous, difficult, but 
legitimate. We have no 
more right to attack this 
show at the Cantey Square 
than we have to attack 
the Rumpelheims because 
we don’t like their taste in 
striped shirtings.”’ 

Mr. Hitt knew that it 
was never worth while op- 
posing Mr. Listerly’s 
views. He suppressed a 
sigh. 

“The theater people 
would raise Ned, of 
course.” 

“They”—Mr. Listerly 
smoked _reflectively— - 
““would raise hell. Morton 
would have to go to them 
on his knees to get their 
advertising back. But 
about this Stafford person. 
I had an odd little session 
with him. Extraordinarily 
naive. Inclined to make a 

scene. Doesn’t seem to hear all you say to him. Trent 

evidently gave him a good dressing-down. So then he came 
to me. Tried to make me admit the thing was good writing. 
As if it mattered: Then he seemed to tire out—got meek, 
almost abject. I was afraid he’d be telling me his troubles, so 
I sent him along to Winterbeck for a little try-out on the city 
staff. But I’m afraid he’s a genius, in which case we certainly 
sha’n’t be able to use him.” 

The door burst open just then, and the man himself came 
running in, carrying a battered old traveling-bag. 

“Oh, Mr. Listerly!”’ he cried, somewhat out of breath. “They 
said you might be up here. I just wanted to say that I can’t 
report to Mr. Winterbeck to-morrow. I thought you’d want 
to know. A very important personal matter has come up— 
a telegram—and I’ve got to go to Chicago right away. But I 
expect to be back in a few days, and I’ll report to him then— 
the first thing.” 

It came out in a tumble of words. He had no thought of 
asking leave to go; what thought he had seemed to amount to 
a confuséd notion that he might be saving Mr. Listerly some 
inconvenience by telling him. And then (Continued on page 114) 
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ECILE TRIESTE! Such is the name 
which expresses in itself something of the 
romance of our great vortex of life. In 
the seethe of America, men and women 
rise to the top of the bubbling surface as coffee 

grains tossed up from the bottom of the pot. 

Miracles explode like grains of corn in the popper; 
romances come shimmering down on the 
surface of our waters like the spray flipped 

from the tail of a jumping trout. 

Twelve years ago, a young man dressed 
in evening clothes concealed by a long, 
heavy ulster came down the steps of a pre- 
tentious residence in Chicago and walked 
into the storm. 

He had been making a call upon a young 
and gorgeous beauty. She was an heiress, 
and, looking back now, the young man 
would say that she was about as soulless 
as a window-dummy, that the beauty im- 
movable on her countenance was as ex- 
pressive as if it had been done by a skilled 
worker in wax. 

The young man had expected that 
he could pick up a public conveyance 
half a block away, because one or two 
always stood in front of the glare from 
the office of a certain apartment-hotel. 

He liked to ride. He was the kind of 
young man who had got his toes and 
fingers into the hillside of success, He 
had come from the country in Indiana 
and developed some genius in the sell- 
ing department of a large business, and 
because he was handsome and devil- 
may-care and held a champagne-glass 
gracefully, he had been pampered by a 
society which gives and takes away as 
calmly as the Goddess of Luck herself. 
To ride rather than walk seemed to him 
a symbol of his prosperity. 

No cab, however, now stood in the 
blur of light. The evening hours had 
brought on a world-smothering fall 
of snow in great, moist flakes. It =. 
was the kind of night when nobody ~~ 
wants to be out and when cabmen 
and cab-horses think only of the 
cup of hot coffee and the sound of 
oats sliding into the feed-box in the old 
stable. The young man shrugged his 
shoulders and made up his mind to walk. 

He turned into a deserted cross-street 
where the snow seemed to be settling 
even thicker, and where the occasional sounds of the city, in 
contrast to the stealthy silence of the storm, made the muffling 
stillness like the stillness of a big pine grove or of a vaulted 
cathedral. The man had not gone half a block in a street which 
looked deserted before he saw a black mass—a crouching human 
figure on the sidewalk. 

In his overcoat pocket the young man carried a gun. He always 
did when he went out late, because on one occasion he had been 
shaken down by a regular Chicago stick-up man. He grasped his 
gun within his coat pocket and held it ready until he came near 
enough to see that it was not a man but a woman there, crouching 
in the snow, and, as he stepped round her, she looked up. In the 
dark, her face was just a patch of white like the snow itself, and 
after that one swift glance she turned it away and covered her 
face with the broad brim of her hat, her coat collar, and her arms. 


She did not seem to understand anything. He got the impres-. 


sion that, under her covering, she was an old woman at about the 
end of her rope. She would not answer any questions. She was 
weak and only whimpered—like an outcast, starved dog. 

To have left her there would have been murder. The young 
man wondered whether he would carry her back to the hotel, a 
block and a half away, and telephone the Mercy Hospital, or 
pick her up and ring the nearest door-bell, or go running off to 
find a policeman. And then suddenly the idea came to him that, 


-whoever she was, the storm had brought him to her. Fate had 


said to him and to him alone: 
“Tm done with her. It’s your job now—exctusively yours. 
Turn ~_ over to the machinery of society if you want to, but if 


He grasped his gun within his coat pocket and 
see that it was not 


Written 


you like adventure and hazard, take this 2 
opportunity and squeeze for yourself all By Richard 
the juice of life there is in it.” 

He did not think of taking her to his 
own bachelor quarters. Perhaps it was 
too far, and perhaps his dread of taking 
any chances with his own conventional setting of life prevented 
his consideration of it. He had listened to the voice of Fate, who 
was willing to turn this storm-blown woman over to him and to 
him alone; he felt inclined to take her to some comfortable place 
where he could warm her, feed her, and see whether she was like 
some old, dilapidated butterfly, whose drying wings would show 
some of the bright colors of the worn-out past. This led him to 
remember that in the next cross-street was an apartment to 
which a wheezy wheat-gambler—a member of the club who 
played a marvelous game of bridge, and now had gone to 
Florida for several months—had given him the key and. said: 
“Sublet it if you can. The heat is turned on. An unopened 
box of cigars goes with it. It’s ready to step into.” 
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held it ready until he came near enough to 
a man but a woman 


the Sky 


5, The young man thought fast as 
Washbur n Child he stood above. the human derelict. 

“Can you walk?” he said. 

She only whimpered. It was a 
noise which made him resentful, 
. but he picked up her light body in 
his arms and trudged on toward the corner, first hoping that he 
would meet a patrolman, and then hoping that he would not. 
He met nobody. 

No night-man was sleeping at the telephone switchboard in 
the marble hall of the apartment-house. 

Number Three was on the ground floor; he unlocked the door 
and felt round for the lights. The room was stifling with dry 
radiator heat. Heavy dark-blue-velvet curtains hung at the 
windows, and the massive furniture and art-glass shades on the 
lamps all made a contrast to the wet and cold outside and the 
half-ragged, limp, wet, chilled, exhausted package of humanity 
that he dropped on the sofa. : 

His idea was to get something hot inside the strange, dripping 
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creature whom he had retrieved. So he left her and, going 
through the bedroom, found a small kitchen in the rear with the 
water dripping from a faucet into the sink—tap-tap, tap-tap—the 
only noise in the deserted, closed-in place. There were cans of 
various kinds on the shelf, and he found coffee and soon had it 
boiling on the gas-stove. He thought of the fable of the man who 
warmed a viper in his bosom, and he laughed. 

When he went back to her, she was still whimpering softly, and 
he felt an impatience with her as a man might with some old 
maiden who was a little doddering and silly. 

“Here,” he said sharply; “‘let’s unroll all this bedraggled stuff. 
Take off these wet things.”’ 

She was as limp as if nothing human was inside all the dark 
of her long coat and the flimsy, starchless, broad-brimmed hat. 
He unrolled her like a bundle. That is how you would have to 
describe his action, and it brought about a surprising result. 

It was just like unrolling a piece of wet, dirty, old newspaper 
and finding an opal inside! 

She was dressed in a soft, green, flowing silk gown, which once 
must have been elegant enough before it had all worn out, and a 
dazzle of red-and-gold hair came undone and fell about her 
shoulders. The closed lids of her eyes were a delicate blue from 
exhaustion and from the cold, but her skin, white as it was, had 
that soft-surfaced velvet-white of marble, and thé curve of her lips 
was that unequaled curve of childhood which some rare women 

carry on with them throughout life—the most dangerous fea- 

ture that ever can be found in a woman’s face. 

He was so astonished that he almost forgot the steaming 
coffee and the toasted crackers. Slim, beautiful, and with that 
strange quality of shifting color as the lights and shadows 
played upon her, she was like an opal—just like an opal, he 

thought. She could not have been more than eighteen. 

“Wake up!” he said to her. 

She did not open her eyes but only whimpered again, 
and then said, as if dreaming, 

“They can’t say nothin’ against me.” 

Her accent was a little foreign, but it was a pretty ac- 
cent, and hers was a thrilling voice—a strange, small voice, 
illiterate in its intonation. 

He had believed that the storm had blown him an 
old blackbird, but now he could see it was a battered 
bird of paradise. He was frightened. He felt afraid 
of himself alone with this little, ignorant, opalescent 
thing—this nymph from nowhere—this Diana who 
was nobody. He propped her up on the sofa and made 
her drink. Her soft hand felt round after a moment 
for the cup-handle, and she took it and lifted it to 
her lips, but her eyelids, growing less pale and blue 
with every movement, did not open. Perhaps she 
was afraid to take another glance at the world. 

He could not look at her without feeling that, some- 
how, she was some vital part of his life—something de- 
cisive and fateful—thrown down suddenly in his path. 

His nerves tightened under the stroking of this idea. He got up 


-and wound up the tall clock until the weights were at the top of 


their pulleys and the machinery began that kind of solemn ticking 
which one hears in old clocks that stop and clear their throats 
before they strike an hour. When he looked round again, he saw 
that the girl had fallen over on the sofa, had curled up her legs, 
and was sleeping. She had pulled off her worn and wet shoes, 
and there they sat, side by side on the rug—two old comic 
companions of no particular dimensions! 

He sat down in the pompous stuffed brocade chair beside the 
table-lamp and tried to read, but all the time his eyes wandered to 
the little pair of wet shoes, and his thoughts to wondering whence 
had come this precious outcast—this young girl with the shimmer 
of an opal, with the hint of firm character showing in her chin and 
forehead, with the unforgetable curve of her childlike lips, and 
with her half-conscious words flavored by a foreign pronuncia- 
tion, saying defiantly, ‘‘They can’t say nothin’ against me.” 

He thought of the reckless impulse which had led him to bring 
her there; he thought of the strange feeling that something 
significant had happened to him or was about to happen to him— 
and then, at last, after the clock had struck two, he felt that 
eyes were looking at him, and he put down the book again and 
saw that she had wakened and was sitting up, staring. 

Just as he had expected, her eyes, which he had not seen before, 
were the dominating things about her. They were so large and 
deep in meaning, so young and yet so old—old as the centuries. 
They looked like the ripened, final part of her, and asif the rest of 
her had never grown up to them. They were not blue, as he 
had expected; they were the color of a dark topaz. 
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“Well?” said he, trying tc draw a full breath. She kept right 
on staring at him—interested, affectionate, grateful, all-wise, 
voiceless. “‘Why don’t you say something?” 

“There ain’t nothin’ to say,” she answered him, and her gaze 
never moved as she leaned forward with her two slender arms on 
either side of her knees and her two hands grasping the edge of 
the upholstery. After a moment, she said again: “Thank you—if 
that’s what you mean. I would have died. I’m grateful; you 
needn’t worry.” 

He made a motion of impatience, and suddenly there rose up 
in him a feeling that he had never had before—a feeling that in 
her he had found all at once the best parts of himself—things 
that rose up and up, lifting him from within, making him despise 
the self in him which had expressed itself all his life in selfish, 
sordid business and avarice, and selfish, sordid pleasures and vani- 
ties. He felt that a new man had entered into him—something 
strong and unsmirched and brave. Perhaps all men have this 
feeling in their lives—some many times; all at least once. 


This inspiration, for which he was a toy, took him up from his — 


chair; he went over and sat down beside her. She did not say 
anything. She just turned her head so that her eyes, filled with 
the same look, combining the innocence of a child and all the 
sorrows and hopes of mankind through all time, could keep right 
on looking into his. He felt almost that these eyes were the uni- 
verse and that he and all his life and its realities would slip into 
them and be melted away and lost. 

“Why do you look at me so?” he asked. 

She would not answer; she did not move. 
she was quite dumb. 

“T’m going to talk to you,” he said at last. “Will you listen?” 

She nodded solemnly. 

He told her that he knew, not only because he could observe 
but because he could feel within himself, that whatever hardships 
had come to her, none of them had touched her spirit or her soul. 
He felt that what he said might be absurd or glorious. He could 
not tell which, and so he went on. He told her that she must 
heed everything he said, because, although he knew that she was 
ignorant and uneducated and still young and untried and dazed 
by misfortune, he was not going to inquire into any of these things 
and was going to talk about what she must make of her life. The 
future was all that counted, he said, and he was going to talk to 
her about life in the language that everyone could understand. 

And he went on while she looked at him, telling her about 
what the will can do to overcome all obstacles, and the duty of 
every living person to save all energy and affection for creation— 
the creation of fine and lasting things, wHich is the real reason 
which makes all wickedness horrible, because it interferes with 
everlasting growth. He told her of the pitfalls. The clock struck 
four, and he was still talking to her. Whatever anybody might 
think of this outpouring of himself at the feet of this opalescent 
little waif, he was putting his best into it. 

She listened to him and nodded solemnly all the time. Her lips 
were parted and her eyes were filled with wonder. She drew her 
soft, grimy little hands behind her, as if they were unfit for him 
to see. When he paused he could hear her breath; he could feel’ 
it on his face. It was sweet and warm. Finally, he said, 

“And will you do these things—these things which will make 
you a fine and wonderful woman?” 

She did not answer. 

don’t you speak?” 

“T think .it’s beautiful.” 

““What’s beautiful?” 

“What you said. I never heard anything like it.” 

“Will you do what I’ve told you to do?” 

“Yes; of course I will.” 

‘Always? When to-morrow comes and-you say good-by——” 

Pes good-by!’” she cried out, and buried her face in her 
palms. 
He was knocked silent by that. He knew at once that she 
thought he had been talking not only on her account but on his 
own, that she had never conceived the idea that a new life had 
not begun for her. He did not know what to say. He saw the 
tears trickle down one of her cheeks and then one of her wrists 
and disappear in the worn green silk of her dress. At last, he said, 

“‘Now, look here: Can’t you understand?” 

“‘Just the same, we were intended for each other,’”’ she whis- 
pered. “That’s why I couldn’t speak—because something told 
me. I knew. I[ain’t ever wrong. It must be so.” 

He shook his head. 

She thought about it during a long silence, and then she got up, 
and, for the first time, he saw that she was not short, that her 
figure was lean and tall and straight. 


He insisted, but 


“T ain’t mad or nothin’,” she said. “It hurts some, I guess. 


I know the difference between me and you. I ain’t nothin’ but 
the daughter of a Swiss watchmaker who went blind. That’s al! 
there is tome. You got people and swell things round you. I got 
nobody and nothin’ now You got education, and I haven’t got 
any to brag about. I haven’t even got a home now. AllI got is» 
good name, and you saw that when you looked at me, didn’t you?” 
He nodded. ‘Listen: Do you believe there’s people mated in the 
world—meant to be mates?” she said. “I do. I know it. i 
knew you the minute I opened m~ eyes. I thought to myself, 
‘Lord, I ain’t any good, and he’s a society man!’ But when you 
was talkin’ to me, I knew that whatever. had to be would come 
about. Fate had written it. You'll see. I listened to you and 
I was thinkin’, ‘He wants me to be this and-do that,’ and I will 
I ain’t nobody, but I will be. The day will come——” 

that you’re saying?” 

“T said the day will come when I'll be ready for you. I don’t 
know who you are. I love you, and some day you're goin’ to love 
me. There ain’t any use knowin’ more’n that. Fate will bring 
us together again—you’ll see!” 

There was something strange and positive and new in her voice, 
just as if the voice of Fate herself were using those childish lips. 

He said, in a low tone: 

“You mustn’t say things like that. It’s absurd: How do you 
know them?” 

““Simple enough,” she answered. “I’m ignorant—I know I am. 
But I know some things. I know. It’s you and me—we belong 
to each other. You won’t forget if I tell you?” 

“ce No.” 

“Well then—” she pointed upward—‘‘it’s written on the 
sky.” 

He stared at her and was afraid. 

And then, suddenly, her tiredness seemed to overcome her. 
All the fire with its opal lights died out of her. She saw the glare 
in the bedroom and the white coverlet and, as if half asleep al- 
ready, she almost staggered to the bed and threw herself upon it. 

He looked at her a minute and went out and closed the door. 
He, too, was exhausted, and he sat down in the big stuffed chair, 
and when he woke, the light—the bright, blinding light that comes 
on a morning after a storm—was pouring in the back windows. 
There was no one on the bed, and under the lamp beside him 
was a piece of paper. Onit was scrawled in an awkward hand, 
“Written on the sky.” 

She had gone. 


She had gone, and he tried to laugh, but he still felt afraid— 
just as a man might who had heard some message from the 
Unknown. He did not believe he loved her. He tried to laugh 
at the idea. But he knew, in any case, he never could forget her— 
not in all his life—not forget—never! That was twelve years ago. 

He went on with life a good deal as he did before. He had shown 
his burst of speed early, and he did not climb any higher. The 
business house did not take him into the firm; so he left them, and 
the panic came, and the next job he got was at thirty-five hundred 
a year. He was humiliated. He smoked as many cigars, but they 
were cheaper. Once, before he lost his hold in the social set, he 
asked a girl whose father was a rich contractor to marry him. 
She wouldn’t. He spent his evenings at’ less dances and more 
cafés. He gambled a little in the wheat-market on tips from his 
friend, the broker, but he never came out better than even. He 
learned to take a cocktail before lunch every day, and he had a 
bachelor apartment which was cleaned up twice a week by an old 
negro woman. He grew fat and got into the habit of shaving at 
night instead of.in the morning. There were pictures of his 
brother’s two children who lived in Terre Haute sticking in the 
mirror. over the fireplace, and a piece of paper with a childish , 
scrawl,.saying, “Written on the sky.” 

He learned to look from it to his own coarsened face and laugh 
outright. He was forty-two, and made a living dealing in mill- 
end stocks of goods from Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio factories, 
and his cheeks had begun to pouch and droop. That was all. 
But, sometimes, when he thought of her—well, he would grab the 
chair-arms and sit staring into space. 

And then, one day, he got a telegram from a big house in New 
York that*wanted a good many tons of mixed cardboard scraps 
to use in making some specialty. He got on the Wolverine 
Special and started East. 

The warehouse of this New York firm was nearly on the river- 
front, and it was hot, and George Colten, of Colten & Snodd, said, 
“Let’s go over on the ferry and up the river from the other side 
again.” 

So he said, “‘ Yes,” and as they were going up the river, standing 
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“Well then”—she pointed upward—"it's written on the sky.” 
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out getting cool on the bow in front of the tired heads of the truck- 
horses, this fellow from the West looked up and saw an electric 
sign with letters about ten feet tall. It was on top of a factory 
across the river in the industrial district and it said, 

“Gossamer Knitting Company—Gossamer Brand Stockings.” 
And underneath it said, “Written on the sky.” 

And there were quotation-marks round it—quotation-marks! 

It took his breath away. Was this a message coming from across 
the years? He could feel that girl’s breath on his cheek again, 
and he could hear her say, “It’s you and me—we belong to 
each other.” 

He thought, for a minute, that those letters in light against 
the dark-purple sky were a call to him—to the nameless, lonely, 
man—the one who might come and might see, so that Fate should 
be satisfied. And then he laughed. The thing was impossible! 

But it haunted him. He lay awake, thinking about it. The 
next day, he went over to the other side of the river and walked 
along the street, with the little brick tenements on one side and the 
gas-house and the mill-yard fences on the other, until he had come 
to the offices of the Gossamer Knitting Company, and he went in 
and a girl behind the gate asked him what he wanted. He said 
he wanted to know who were the officers of the business. The 
gir] had a fishy blue eye and she said: 

‘Officers?’ I guess you want to see the superintendent— 
Mr. Niles.” 

“No, I don’t,” said the man. 
of the business?” : 

“The owner? It ain’t aman. It’s Miss Cécile Trieste.” 

He felt a trembling all through him, but he said: 

“Yes; I wanted to know about her. I might want to write her 
u 

“Umph,” said the girl. 
Look it!” 

She held out a clipping from a newspaper. 

“Can I take this?” he said, reaching out as if he wanted to 
snatch it from her hands. 

The girl seemed doubtful, but she said: 

“Yes; I guess so—we got several for the office scrap-book 
tell you all about her.” 

“‘Not all,” he said, under his breath. 


‘“Who is the man who is the head 


“She’s been written up already. 


It'll 


Uh? 

“What’s the sign mean—that electric sign—‘Written on the 
sky ” 

“Why, I guess it means the reputation of our brand, mister, 
It’s advertising.” 

“Ts it on your paper?” 

“No, sir.” 

He went out and he read the story that some Sunday-special 
writer had put together about Miss Cécile Trieste. Who was she? 
Was Cécile the name of that opal-girl who had sat on the couch 
that night after he had picked her from the gutter, as one might 
say, and unrolled her from her wrappings? If she were Cécile 
Trieste—if that were her name! 

He felt resentment that this cheap writer, with his flippant 
terms, had written about this young girl who had made herself and 
her success, of how she had sold stockings in a big emporium, how 
she had gone into retailing on her own account and then bought 
a factory in Pennsylvania, how she had borrowed money from the 
banks on her word and their faith in her determination to win, 
and how, at last, success had come so that she was paying the 
government a staggering load of income tax. 

“‘She has only two interests,” the article said. 
ness—and books.” 

“No; this is another woman,” said he, as he read on. And then 
he unfolded the clipping where the other two columns had been 
folded in. And there was her picture—a somewhat blurred news- 
paper cut. She had changed. But she was the same. She had 
grown up—round the wonderful eyes—the eyes with the inno- 
cence and laughter of childhood and the look of centuries of ex- 
perience and sorrow. The eyes had not changed. It was she! 
His! She had written the message—in fire—on the sky—to him! 

He looked up. He did not-know where he was. He had wan- 
dered down a side street. This lonely, tired man knew now that 
he had loved her always. She, with her ignorant youth, her un- 
reasoning instinct, had felt and sensed the great truth. And now 
he could go to her and find himself at the end of the path of 
destiny. It was written on the sky! : 

All that day he walked or boarded street-conveyances, going far 
up-town, trudging along and bumping into people on the side- 
walks, like a man in a daze—thinking, (Continued on page 95) 
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She had glanced quickly toward the picture again. He understood 
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IOLET HEMING, in “Three Faces East,” as 


ecret-service play which is one of the present season’s big 


successes in New York, has a réle that brings out her great beauty and histrionic skill more effectively 


than ever. 


It is that of a German spy, active in a thrilling intrigue to undermine the British government. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAMPBELL STUDIOS 
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ARION DAVIES continues to achieve bigger things in her career of a motion-picture star. Her latest play is 

The Burden of Proof,” produced for the Select Pictures Corporation by Julius Steger. This is an up-to-date 

version of Sardou’s famous drama, “ Diplomacy,” which certainly never had so beautiful an interpreter of its heroine. 
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EE PALMER, from Chicago, and of Swedish descent, adds a new note to the performance at New Y ork’s “ Mid- 
night Frolic.” She sings ballads to her own accompaniment on the piano, and then does the “ shimee” dance, 
invented by herself, which is so novel in movement that many professionals have gone to its originator for lessons. 
ST'DIOS, §3% FIFTH NEW YORK 
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AZEL DAWN, who has the leading réle in “Dolly of ‘The Follies,’” made her stage début in a London 
music-hall as a violinist at the age of nine. She comes from Utah. Her American career began with 
“The Pink Lady,” and her charming personality has since been revealed in many musical comedies and picture-plays. 
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“Do know,” I asked Candia, “where Mr. Belton's shoes were made?™ 


Missing Shoe 


HERE is nothing, I think, so 
exasperating as being unable 
to find the apparel that one 
had intended to wear. But 

the dancing-shoes that I was quite posi- 
tive were hanging in the little pockets 
behind my closet door were not there. 
They had been delivered from the shop 
of Conti, my Italian bootmaker, this 
morning. They must be here! And I distinctly remembered 
having taken them from the box, put them in the shoe-pockets, 
and— I shrugged helplessly. For the shoes were, beneath a 
chair in my living-room! 

I kept no maid. Maids see too much, hear too much. Once a 
week an elderly woman came in and “redded up” my little 
apartment. But this was not her day to come. Of course, she 
might— I am fussily exact about little matters. It is quite 
necessary that I should b2 so. I went to the telephone and 
called up my charwoman. 

“No, indeed, Miss Ade,” she told me; “I haven’t been over 


” 


to your place to-day. Not sinee last Wednesday, ma’am.”’: 


hung up, mystified. And then I laughed at myself. What 


difference did it make? I must have placed the shoes in the 
living-room myself. One as preoccupied with business matters 
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as I was could not be expected to remem- 
ber correctly every little domestic detail. 
I hurried my dressing, in order not to 
delay the person with whom I was dining 
—and dancing. 

A most agreeable person he was, too, 
and Broadway—I myself, craving exzite- 
ment, had suggested a Broadway restau- 
rant—was no closed book to him. A 
newspaper man, he seemed to know everyone on the dancing- 
floor of the Regal. I, who knew so many business men, so 
many detectives, was quite thrilled at having pointed out to 
me the celebrities of the stage. 

“And that man there, Mr. Banning?” I pointed to a gross, 
eyebrowless person, almost piglike of countenance. ‘‘Don’t,” 
I begged, “‘tell me that such a thoroughly harsh-looking man 
is a great comedian.” 

Banning grinned. He was a likable young chap, was Ban- 
ning, whom I had met at various times in the course of business, 
and who was, so he said, repaying me to-night for a news tip 
that L had given him a week before. 

“No; I don’t believe that he is. I don’t seem to recognize 
him.” His voice was hesitant, uncertain. He stared hard at 


the man, who sat alone, sipping greedily a white wine, ‘ Then 
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Banning spoke again, his voice quietly triumphant. “Knew 
I’d place him after a moment,” he said. ‘His name is Kammer, 
J.Kammer. Broker down-town. Mixed up in the trial of Michael 
Gerrity. Kammer swore that Gerrity couldn’t have been bomb- 
ing ides docks on a certain night, because they two had 
been together in Brooklyn. Remember?” 

“Vaguely,” I said. I eyed Kammer more interestedly. And 
I noticed another peculiarity about him. His shoes were not 
mates! His left shoe was a patent leather, but his right was a 
dull calf. 

And then Banning smiled across the table and we rose and 
joined the dancers. \/hen we returned, Kammer had left his 
table, and it was already occupied by a noisy party, too large 
for the table. A waiter brought them extra chairs, and begged 
us to permit him to move our table a bit to one side, in order 
that there might be more room. 

We rose, to enable him to do so, and, as we did so, I happened 
to glance toward the orchestra, seated on a raised platform a few 
yards from us and adjacent to the table formerly occupied by 
Kammer. And I noticed that the leader of the orchestra wore 
shoes that were not mates! I smiled to myself. I seemed to have 
shoes on the brain this evening. 


Miss Candia Wilson—such was the name that she had sent 
in by my office-boy—reached into her pocketbook. and drew 
forth half a dozen clippings. Carefully I read them all. And 
the meat in them amounted to this: One Francis Belton, twenty- 
nine, had been found dead in his bed, eight days before, by the 
landlady of his lodging-house in West Forty-fifth Street. 

A coroner’s jury had brought in a verdict of suicide, which 
seemed to be justified by the evidence. For the revolver which 
had evidently been the weapon of self-destruction was found in 
the bed with Belton. The wound in the forehead could have 
been self-inflicted. Scorched blankets indicated how Belton had 
muffled the \.-ypon so that, although the house had been filled 
at the time the suicide occurred, no one had heard the shot. 
No visitors, so far as .us known, had been in Belton’s room 
that night. 

A motive for self-destruction was supplied by the landlady, 
who stated that Belton had informed her that he had been 
drawn in the draft and was leaving for Camp Upton in a few 
days. She stated that the young man had seemed quite de- 
spondent. All in all, it seemed as clear a case of suicide as I 
had ever heard of, and I said as much to the young woman with 
the haggard face. 

“That is why I have come to you, Miss Ade,” she told me. 
“Because of your reputation for finding out the truth.” 

I hated to be cruel; she wore mourning, and her eyes were 
tragic. But—lI tapped the clippings in my hand. 

“They aren’t true!” shecried. ‘‘Frank—why, Miss Ade, he 
wanted to go to war! He'd tried several times to get into an 
officers’ training-camp, but he was rejected because of weak 
eyes. He could have claimed exemption, because of his eyes, 
from the draft, but he refused to do so. Of coursé, Frank 
wanted a commission, but he’d volunteered, before the draft 
law was passed, as a private and been turned down. The rules 
now are not so strict, and—he wanted to go. And he couldn’t 
have killed himself! Why, Miss Ade, we were to have been 
married next week!” 

Her head bent forward and her shoulders shook. 
walked round to her. I put my arms about her. 

“Don’t,” I begged her gently. “If you want me to help you, 
you must help me—by keeping control of yourself, by telling me 
everything that might help.” 

“‘And you will take the case, Miss Ade? I will pay you——” 

She opened her purse; in it, undoubtedly; were the savings 
that were to have gone into home-making, into the hasty war- 
wedding trousseau. I put the money back in her hands. 

“Later,” I told her. ‘But now—tell me what you can.’ 

There was little for her to tell. 
five years. He was a clerk in a wholesale house; she was a 
stenographer in another office. They had met in a business way 
and, a year before, had become engaged. She admitted to me 
that it was she who had proposed the early wedding, because 
the youth had felt too grievously his duty, and had been averse 
tc a marriage that might render her soon a widow. But, upon 
the draft-examiners accepting him for duty, he and Candia had 
set their wedding-date. This was practically all that she could 


I rose and 


tell me. Neither of them had any near relations, neither any inti- 
mate friends. Nor had Belton, so far as she knew, any enemies. 

I felt more helpless than at any time since I had entered upon 
this profession of mine. 


The gil rang true as steel. She could 


She had known Francis elton 


not have given her love to a coward, a morbid person such as 
the newspaper accounts made out young Belton to be. 

And yet I did not know how to aid her. And I wanted to help. 
She had won my sympathy. Hundreds, aye, thousands of women 
would lose their lovers, their husbands, in this great war, but 
they would, at least, have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
loved ones died bravely, fighting for the good cause. But this 
little girl—this poor Candia Wilson—she would not have even 
a memory unless the cloud were lifted from Belton’s name, 

But it was only because I wished to comfort her, not because 
I dreamed that it would prove the suicide to have been a murder, 
that I accompanied her to Belton’s rooms to help her pack up 
his effects, willed to her. 

A neat young chap Belton had evidently been. He had few 
things, but what he had was in good taste and well made. I 
particularly admired a fitted boot-tree that he had affected. And 
then I thought that I recognized the workmanship of the shoe 
which I had picked up. 

“Do you know,” I asked Candia, “ 
were made?” 

Her eyes were almost shocked as she stared at me. To her, 
of course, the question must have sounded most frivolous. 

ig | think,” she told me, “‘a little shop on lower Sixth Avenue.”’ 

“Conti? Is that the name?” I asked. 

She nodded indifferently, and held out her hand for the shoe. 
I gave it to her. She placed it in an opened trunk. 

“T can’t,” she said, “‘find the mate to this shoe.” 

I helped her look, but nowhere in the room could we find the 
missing shoe. 

“And I happen to know that Frank got these shoes only a 
week ago—the very day that he——” 

She bit her lip, and tears were in her eyes again. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” I told her. “It may turn up later.” 

But when, at last, all of Belton’s effects had been packed, the 
right shoe of the new pair was missing. Candia drew my atten- 
tion to the matter once again. 

“You see,” she explained. “I want to give Frank’s things to 
people who need them. If we could find that shoe——” 

A final search availed nothing. 

“T’ll tell you, Miss Wilson,” I promised, “I'll be in to see 
Conti about some shoes of my own in a few days. Quite prob- 
ably there was some mistake in wrapping Mr. Belton’s shoes; 
Conti may have sent only one. In that case, I’ll get the missing 
one from him.” 

“And you'll work on the case?” she pleaded. 

**T will,”’ I promised her. 

Yet, that night, as I went to bed, I regretted my promise that 
had so cheered her up. For an interview with the landlady had 
gained me no information save that possibly she had been too 
certain of Belton’s despondency at being called in the draft. 
But, so far as she knew, Belton had had no visitors the night of 
the murder. 

““A quiet, keep-to-himself sort of young man,” said his land- 
lady. ‘‘Paid his rent proper, never carried on. It was a terrible 
shock to me when I come into his room and——”’ 

To her, the shocking affair was something to talk about; but 
to Candia Wilson it meant the end of livin. 

Yet it was hopeless for me to think that I could assauge the 
ache in her heart. And it was only because I wished to-aid her 
in what little ways I might that I went to Conti’s shop on Sixth 
Avenue next day. 

“You sent,” I said to him, “some shoes to Mr. Francis Belton 
on West Forty-fifth Street, Conti. It was a week ago Wednes- 
day, I believe.” 

To my amazement, Conti’s olive face turned white. 

““What’s wrong, Conti?” I asked in alarm. 

With an effort he spoke. 

“The signorina—I—it is nothing—to mention the tilt is 
bad luck——” 

“Nonsense,” I said sternly. 

“The signorina does not understand. People who have been 
kill—it is of them that it is unlucky to speak. Murder should 
not be mention——” 

“You read about it, then, of course?” I asked. 

He nodded. He had recovered his self-control now. 

“The poor young man!” he said. “It was so sad. Why 
should he kill himself? But why”—and his voice grew suddenly 
surly—‘‘ does the signorina speak to me of the matter?” 

“Why shouldn’t I? Or anyone else?” I demanded. “Mr. 
Belton’s fiancée—the girl he was to marry—is giving away his 
things to the poor. She finds only one of the new pair of shoes 
you sent Mr. Belton. I wondered if you made any mistake.” 


where Mr. Belton’s shoes 
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“““Mistake?’” Conti shook his head. “Impossible! See, 
signorina.”” He ran across the room and drew a ledger from a 
desk. He brought it to me. ‘‘Look!” 

I looked. In scrawling but fairly legible script, I read, under 
the date of June twelfth, several names. Opposite all of them 
were crosses. 

“The crosses show the shoes were delivered and receipts 
taken,” said Conti. ‘I have those receipts, too, signorina.” 

“They wouldn’t prove anything, Conti,” I told him. ‘A per- 
son could receipt for a package without opening it. Are you 
quite certain that you put both shoes in the package for Mr. 
Belton?” 

Conti was certain. He was volubly certain. 

“You make mistakes, you know, Conti. Look!” I pointed 
to the name of J. Kammer. “I saw him that very evening, the 
twelfth, and he wore two shoes that were not mates.” 

Once again Conti went ghastly white. 

“The signorina jokes,” he said feebly. 

“Certainly I don’t joke,” I assured him. “I remember the 
date perfectly. My own shoes—see, my name is there—were 
sent to me that day. And your customer, Mr. Kammer, was 
pointed out to me in a restaurant. I particularly noticed that 
his shoes were not mates.”” Then I laughed. ‘‘But that was not 
your mistake, Conti; it was doubtless his.” 

For it seemed to me that Conti was terribly upset, 
and I did not wish to make him uncomfortable. In 
his own line, Conti was an artist. And to accuse any 
artist of making a mistake is as much as to accuse 
him of deliberate wrong-dcing. 

But he made me no answer. Not until I 
had reached the door, after nodding him a 
friendly good-by, did he speak. 

“The signorina knows the young lady 
who was to marry Mr. Belton?” he asked 
hesitatingly. 

“Ves,” I told him. I waited a moment 
on the threshold. I thought that he was 
going to add something, but he compressed 
his lips, bowed, and I left. 

I returned to my office, dis- 
gusted with myself. Not only 
was I unable to help Candia Wil- 
son in the big thing but I was 
unable to help her in a little 
matter. But, after all, it was not 
my fault. 


It was just because I found myself becoming morbid that, 
finding an invitation from young Banning to dine with him, 
I promptly telephoned my acceptance. Merely because I was 
I. Ade, a professional investigator, was no reason why I 
should lead the life of a recluse. Entertainment would infuse 
me with new spirits, would sharpen my wits. 

We went to the Regal again, and hardly were we seated when 
Banning lifted his brows and nodded significantly to one side. 
I followed his glance. J. Kammer was once more seated in 
lonely state near. the orchestra. 

“Likes the place, I guess,” grinned Banning. 

I shrugged. 

““So do we,” I laughed. 

And then, almost unconsciously, I glanced at Kammer’s feet. 
They were extremely well shod—those who patronized Conti 
were wont to have good shoes—and both feet were clad in 
patent leather. I glanced at the orchestra leader; -his feet were 
clad in dull calf. 

Mentally I berated myself for a silly fool. Because a coinci- 
dence had occurred almost a fortnight ago, would it happen 
again? 

Resolutely I kept my eyes away from Kammer’s repulsive 
face. What did it matter that he was a patron of Conti, that 
he had had shoes delivered to him on the very day that I had 

had mine sent, that Belton had 
had his delivered? I was working 
too hard and needed relaxation. 
And so I set out to have it. Not 
for a full hour did I look Kammer’s 
way. Then, breathless from a 
dance, I dropped into my chair. 
My handkerchief fell to the floor, 
and, as I leaned over to pick it up 
before Banning could aid me, my 
eyes rested upon a spot 
beneath Kammer’s table. 
And what I saw kept me 
bent over until Banning’s 
offer to assist roused me. 

For one of Kammer’s 
feet was clad only in a 
black-silk stocking. Even 
as I looked, his toes 
reached for the shoe near 
by and began wiggling 
intoit. And the shoe was 
a dull calf! And before I 
raised my head, I glanced 
at the orchestra leader’s 
feet. He wore now one 
patent-leather shoe and 
one dull calf! 

I wanted to think; and 
to think it is necessary 
forme tobealone. It was 
not playing quite fair 
with Banning, but I 
pleaded sudden headache 
and let him take me 
home. There, staring at 
a blank piece of paper, I 
gripped a pencil tightly. 
For often, in order to clear 
my brain, I put things 
down on paper. And 
shortly I began to write. 
At the end of half an 
hour, I had jotted down 
several facts. 

The first was that it 
had seemed to me that 
my dancing-shoes had 
been removed from my 

bedroom closet to my living-room. This was sometime between 
my departure from my apartment on the morning of June 
twelfth and that evening. The second fact was that, on the 
evening of the twelfth, Kammer and the orchestra leader had 
apparently changed shoes with each other. . The third was that, 
on the twentieth, Candia Wilson and I could not find,,in the room 
of Francis Belton, one of a new pair of shoes that had been sent 
to Belton on the twelfth. The fourth fact was that Conti had 
been extremely excited at mention of Belton’s name and had 
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With a nod to 
the driver, Let- 
enheim stepped 
into the car 


attributed it to a supersti- 
tion. The next fact was 
that to-night Kammer and 
the orchestra leader in the 
Regal restaurant had again 
changed shoes. 

I read the notes over care- 

fully. What did they mean? 
And then I added to them the further fact: Kammer had been 
a witness at a trial which had resulted in the acquittal of a 
man accused of being a traitor. But the additional fact did not 
clear the mystery, if, indeed, there were any mystery. So I wrote 
down another fact: A good girl, an honest girl, a sane girl de- 
clared to me that Francis Pelton did not feel despondent at 
being summoned to serve his country, that he could not have 
been led thereby to commit suicide. 

But what had this to do with the previous facts that I had set 
down? And then, suddenly, I jumped to my feet. Kammer, 
Belton, and myself—all had had shoes delivered by Conti on 
the twelfth of June. Also, under that date on Conti’s ledger, 
I had noted other names. John Farwell, of the Laurel Apartment 
Hotel, and Mrs. Vance Connel, of Merton Road, Bronx, had 
had shoes from Conti on the twelfth. 

I rushed to the telephone. Nervously I fumbled the pages 
of the directory until I had found the number of the Laurel 
Apartment Hotel. i 

““Mr. Farwell’s apartment,” I told the telephone-clerk. And, 
in a moment, ‘‘Mr. Farwell?” I asked. - 

A good-humored bass voice replied in the affirmative. 

“T wish to ask you an odd question, Mr. Farwell,” I said. 
“You received some shoes from Cesare Conti on the twelfth, did 
you not?” i 

“Oh, are you from the Hotel Protective people? They sent a 
man to see me. The shoes were stolen from my room soon after 
they were delivered. [ told the hotel people, and—but you 
know all that. What do you——” 

But I heard no more. I was in too much of a hurry now. 
Mr. Farwell had told me enough. In a few days, perhaps in a 
few hours, I would telephone again, explain, and apologize. 


Banning was by way of being an admirer of mine. Cavalierly” 


as I had treated him to-night, I nevertheless believed that he 
would still be willing to aid me. Gentlemen do not begrudge 
ladies convenient headaches. 


“T want you,” I told him, as soon as I had been connected. 


with his telephone, “to go at once to the house of Mrs. Vance 
Connel, Merton Road, Bronx, and ask her if any attempt was 
made to steal a pair of shoes*from her on the twelfth of this 


month? Or on any date since. Will you please do it at: 
once? I have no one else——” 
“And your headache?’ he asked reproachfully. 
“‘Is gone,” I laughed. ‘It was to think of this errand 
for you that I left you.” 
““We might have thought of it together,’ he grumbled. 
“But V’ll go. Only—city editors are less peremptory than 
you, Miss Ade.” 
“But I am much nicer,” I told him. 
“Infinitely,” he said enthusiastically. 
to you?” 
“As soon as you get the information I want. The lady is not 
in the telephone-book,”’ I said. 
“Tn half an hour,” he promised. And I hung up. 


“And when do I report 


It was rather pleasant having a friend on whom one could 
rely, who asked no questions. I put a mental mark in my good 
book for Tommy Banning. Of course, there were members of 
my office staff whom I could have sent to the Bronx, but Tommy 
Banning had given me a rather important hint, and it was only 
fair that he should play a part in the affair. Also, I promised 
in my heart that Banning’s paper should have a “beat ” if what 
I suspected proved to be true. I would have gone myself to 
the Bronx, but that I had more important things to attend to. 

And the first of these important things was a trip to the Regal 
restaurant. 

A woman, late at night, unattended, is frowned upon at such 
a place as the Regal, but the presentation of one of my business 
cards was enough to procure me an audience with the manager 
in a private room. The name “I. Ade—Assistant,” is well- 
enough known in New York. 

I got down to business at once. 

“The leader of your orchestra—what do you know of him?” 
I asked. 

The manager shrugged. his shoulders. 

““What does any hotel man know of his help these days, Miss 
Ade?” he retorted. ‘‘He is Austrian, I believe; but I suppose 
that he is a naturalized: citizen——-” 

“You suppose,” I said scathingly.. ‘‘Some day, you and men 
in your position are going to wake up, Mr. Brownell. Waiters, 
musicians—the very men who can overhear conversations, care- 
less words dropped by people not thinking of espionage——”’ 

“You mean that Letenheim is a spy?” he gasped. 

I shrugged. 

“T do not know. I merely want—now—his address, Mr. 
Brownell. And—silence.”’ 

“T will say nothing,” he promised. And he gave me the ad- 
dress. And I knew that he was impressed and would keep his 
mouth tightly closed. It is true that I had—and have—no 
especial authority, but, as I have said, I am not unknown. 
Brownell had the good sense to aid me. 

Outside, I waved away the attentions of the doorman. But 
half a block down the street, I stopped a taxi-man. I told him 
to draw up opposite the Regal and to follow, as cautiously as 
might be, the man whom I should indicate. Then I entered 
the cab. I suppose the man thought me a jealous wife; there 


was a suspicion of a leer on his face, (Continued on page 98) 
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IVE million superfluous women after the war! The 

word, be it known, is used in the old-fashioned sense of 

superiority in numbers over the male sex. Events may 

prove that it will be this large army of women, balled of 
their natural destiny, that will lead their sex to a victory as great 
as that of the civilized world over the Teutonic empires. 

But what will be the more immediate result? Polygamy? In 
Germany, that is already not only legalized but officially com- 
manded. But, then, Germany has not advanced ethically in 
fifteen hundred years, and expediency rules. In Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and the United States, progress has been steady, 
overcoming all obstacles. There are few rotten spots in the 
great civilizations of to-day. To turn back the wheels of progress 
in any of these humane, enlightened countries is as unthinkable 
as to imagine that, even in an access of fury, they would sink a 
hospital-ship or treat prisoners of war and conquered provinces 
with barbarous severity. All of them, with the exception of our 
own young country, have dark pages in their old histories, but 
this is the point: they have progressed while Germany has stood 
still. So polygamy—official polygamy, at least—may be dis- 
missed as a solution. 

No doubt, society will become broad-minded enough to 
permit women with a longing for children to have them without 
disgrace. But these instances will be isolated. Society for a 
long time has been making a heroic attempt to admit that there 


are, to be conservative, tens of thousands of women in the werld - 


who should never have married, borne children, and lived the self- 
obliterating domestic life against every instinct of their nature. 
While, in the physiological sense, these women are not a third sex, 
mentally, psychologically they are as unfitted for the life of the 
average woman, completely outfitted by nature to live and die 
for the race, as they are, on the other hand, unfitted for the coarse 
life of camp and trench. 

These women, instead of waiting for another generation to 
recognize and emancipate them, are already finding their oppor- 
tunity in the vacancies in every walk of life left by men called to 
make the great fight for civilization. 

Week, compulsory and eagerly embraced, will be the solution 
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The article on the position of Woman after 
mopolitan aroused wide-spread interest and 
Most of it expressed decided dissent 
of course, many points from which we can 
Atherton, in dealing with the same subject, 
ican standpoint and with perhaps the more 


of the five million 
superfluous women. 
Moreover, through 
the power achieved, 
there will be a tre- 
mendous rise in the 
average level of 
female intelligence, 
no doubt such a contribution to the depleted artistic ranks as will 
forever break the power of the silent, persistent, masculine resis- 
tance that has heretofore handicapped and discouraged so many 


ment. 


_ women whose will-power has been weaker than their gifts. 


Il 


In speculating upon the status of American women after the 
war, it must not be forgotten that they had advanced very far 
indeed before April, 1917—before August, 1914, for that matter. 
They had already obtained the full or almost full vote in twelve 
states, and all signs pointed to ultimate victory in New York. 
Regarding the last, I held, with many others, that the women of 
New York made a mistake in pushing suffrage when only one 
question that counted faced the world at the moment. They 
would have gained a distinct moral advantage if they had fol- 
lowed the example of the militant British women and thrown all 
their energies into the winning of the war, instead of diverting 
them, and placing American women in general in a narrow and 
selfish light. It would have been a magnificent example to women 
all over the United States, and they would have stood out as the 
national leaders instead of being forced to content themselves with 
a sectional triumph, and antagonizing many thousands of men. 

However, it is never worth while to waste ammunition over 
any attempt which has been carried to a successful issue. No 
doubt, the women of New York now will concentrate their very 
excellent brains and their undepleted energies upon helping the 
government to win the war. Moreover, the many astute minds 
among them will manage to counteract by active propaganda 
whatever advantage the socialists may think they, are likely to 
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Are Workers 


the war by Elinor Glyn in September Cos- 
brought forth a great deal of intelligent com- 


get from the power 
to vote of the wo- 
men of the East Side 
of New York city 
and the women of 
German sympa- 
thies. 

The desire to 
vote, however, was by no means as wide-spread in this country 
as the more advanced women would have wished. Not by any 
means. It was this apathy that the leaders found more difficult 
to combat than the opposition of the men. The Anti-suffrage 
Party was also very large, bad as most of its arguments were. 
One result of this war will be an almost universal determination 
among our women to gain the franchise, if only because it would 
mortify them to witness the triumph of the British women after 
their long and fearful struggle—a concession by the British 
government animated by gratitude for the magnificent services 
of British women and by a direct sense of justice. 

Nor. could anything but this war so well have prepared our 
women not only todesire the vote but to exercise it with discretion. 
Before the war, the women determined upon the franchise may 
roughly be divided into two classes: those that knew the value 
of equal rights in the amelioration of the lot of women workers, 
and those either ambitious for a political career or an outlet for 
their restless energies. Underlying both was the subconscious- 
ness that life would be.more satisfactory generally if their political 
status were equal to that of men. Anyone who has watched 
little boys and girls at play will readily understand this instinct. 
The boys either endure the girls in their games with good-natured 
masculine contempt or “‘boss” them mercilessly. This is by no 
means owing to superiority in physique, for often the girls are 
quite able to trounce them, and do so when not too deeply imbued 
with tradition. It is this same tradition—that the female is his 


from the Englishwoman’s views. ‘There are, 
observe the signs of the times, and Mrs. 
has interpreted them from a more Amer- 
special vision of her own countrywomen. 


inferior politically, inherited with his brain-cells—that makes it, , 


quite natural for the boy to assume the position of dictator by 
right of sex.. As many American women are quite as independent 
by nature as men, and prove it-as they grow older, it is not re- 
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markable that the whole suffrage movement started in the United 
States many years ago. The wonder is that they should not 
have been the ones to make the first militant fight for the vote 
instead of leaving it to their British sisters. The secret is, of 
course, that almost any American woman could get a husband, 
whereas in England alone there were several hundred thousand 
more women than men—enough to animate them with the desire 
to “start something,” at whatever cost to the individual. 

But if the great mass of our women were indifferent to politics, 
there is no question that a fine percentage of them had struck out 
for themselves in various lines of economic independence. Long 
gone was the day when old maids were content to be poor rela- 
tions or merely school-teachers. Something like ten million 
women in the United States were self-supporting, and were run- 
ning men close in every field—professions, shops, trades, business. 
The day of the male nurse was over, and women reporters 
swarmed in every newspaper office. The whole country seethed 
with female energy, and even women of maturer years whose 
husbands, absorbed in business and suffering from acute brain- 
fag every night, gave them no companionship were seeking men- 
tal diversion and companionship in clubs. They soon graduated 
from the old Browning séances, which furnished the male humor- 
ist with copy for so many years, and traveled by rapid stages to 
study of parliamentary law as well as other subjects supposed to 
be food for the male mind alone. It was only a step from abstract 
interest to a vital one in the great questions of the day, and before 
the war thousands of American women in the United States edu- 
cated by club life were reading the newspapers and longing to 
vote on great questions. 

This was a magnificent preparation for the new opportunities 
and interests offered by the war. Never in our time has there 
been such a stimulant to the mind as this great and terrible up- 
heaval. At first, only the women whose minds were already 
awake reacted to it, and, compared with our enormous popula- 
tion, no doubt they were few in number. We heard the constant 
cry: “People (not only women, by any means) in this country 
do not know.there is a war.” Then, after we “went in,” another 
wail ascended to heaven: ‘‘ Will the women (Continued on page 88) 
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DWARD PIERSON is the vicar of a London parish and 
an’ardent music-lover. He is a widower with two daughters 

—Gratian, twenty, who has recently married George Laird, an 

army doctor, and is herself now a nurse; and Noel (Nollie) an 

affectionate, high-spirited, impulsive girl nearly eighteen, who 

reminds her father of his cousin Leila (Mrs. Lynch), who has 

made a sad mess of her life, and when last heard from 

was singing in South Africa. Pierson and Noel spend 

a July holiday at the home of Robert Pierson (Ed- 

ward’s brother) in Monmouthshire, close to Tintern 

Abbey. Here Noel meets Cyril Morland, a young 

officer about to go to the front, and the young people 

fall deeply in love. Morland urges an immediate 

marriage, but Noel’s father objects on the grounds oi 

youth and short acquaintance. He is suddenly 

summoned to London by the serious illness of 

Doctor Laird. He arrives just before the crisis 

is passed, and is shocked to find that Gratian 

has become converted to the views of her hus- 

band, who is an agnostic and denies revealed re- 

ligion. He is still worried over Noel’s love- 

affair, knowing her impulsive nature, and 

when he receives a letter from Mrs. Robert 

Pierson (Thirza) advising his consent, as 

otherwise she fears a 

runaway marriage, he 

answers that he cannot 

agree to the match and 

wishes Noel to come 

home at once. Mean- 

while, Morland receives 

orders to join his regi- 

ment, and Noel, with 

the sole thought of 

making him hers for- 

ever, in spite of any- 

thing that would be 

done, gives herself to 

him. 

She is anxious to be- 
come a nurse, and just 
then Pierson hears from 
Mrs. Lynch. She is in 
London, and in charge 
of two wards in a hos-- 
pital. He goes to see 
her and arranges for 
Noel to be trained there. 

Leila has another 
friend in London, Jimmy 
Fort, an army captain 
incapacitated for active 
service and employed at 
the War Office. She 
knew him in South 
Africa, and now he has 
a her lover. Fort meets Nocl and takes a great liking 
to her. 

Noel is happy in her work at the hospital until the news 
comes that Cyril has been killed in France. She now 
knows that she is going to have a child, and to her grief is 
added anxiety for what the future holds. 


Vv 
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OEL went on with her work for a month, and then, 
one morning, fainted over a pile of dishes. The noise 
attracted attention, and Mrs. Lynch was summoned. 
The sight of her lying there so deadly white taxed 

Leila’s nerves severely. But the girl revived quickly, and a 
cab was sent for. Leila went with her, and told the driver to 
stop at Camelot Mansions. Why take her home in this state? 
Why not save the jolting, and let her recover properly? They 


went up-stairs,armin arm. Leila made her lie down on the . 


divan, and put a hot-water bottle to her feet. Noel was Still 
so passive and pale that even to speak to her seened a cruelty. 
And, going to her little sideboard, Leila stealthily extracted a 
pint bottle of some champagne which Jimmy Fort had sent in, 
and took it, with two glasses and a corkscrew, into her bedroom. 
She drank a little herself, and came out bearing a glass to the 
girl. Noel shook her head, and her eyes seened to say, “Do 
you really think I’m so easily mended?” But Leila had been 
through too much in her time to despise earthly re nedies, and 
she held it to the girl’s lips until she drank. It was excellent 
champagne, and, since Noel had never yet touched alcohol, had 


an instantaneous effect. Her eyes brightened; little red spots 


“Your boy would have told you to stick it. These are your 


S int’ 
stroking her head and saying: 


“There, there; my love! There, By John 
there!” Author of 

At last the girl raised her- 
self; now that the pallid, mask- 
like despair of the last month 
was broken, she seemed on fire, and her face had a wild look. 
She withdrew herself from Leila’s touch, and, crossing her arms 
tightly across her breast, said: 

“T can’t bear it; I can’t sleep. I want him back; I hate life— 
I hate the world! We hadn’t done anything—only just loved 
each other. God likes punishing—just because we loved each 
other; we had only one day to love each other—only one day— 
only one!” Lelia could see the long white throat above those 
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came up in her cheeks. And 
suddenly she rolled over and 
buried her face deep in a cush- 
ion. With her short hair, she 
looked so like a child lying 
there that Leila knelt down, 
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‘trenches, and you're not going to be downed, are you?™ 


rigid arms straining 
and_ swallowing; . it 
gave her a choky feel- 
ing to watch it. The 
voice, uncannily 
dainty for all the 


Progress 


Galsworthy wildness of the words 
and face, went on: “TI 
“Beyond,” ete, won’t —I don’t want 


to live. If there’s 
another life, I shall go 
to him. And if there 


Fanny Munsell 


isn’t—it’s just sleep.” 

Leila put out her hand to ward off these wild wanderings. 
Like most women who live simply the life of their senses 2nd 
emotions, she was orthodox, or, rather, never spermaen on 
such things. 

‘Tell me about yourself and him,” she said. 

Noel fastened her great eyes on her cousin. 

“We loved each other; and children are born—aren’t they?— 
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after you’ve loved. But mine won't 
be!”” From the look of her face rather 
than from her words, the full reality 
of her meaning came to Leila, van- 
ished, came again. Nonsense! But 
—what an awiul thing, if true! That 
which had always seemed to her such an 
exaggerated occurrence in the common 
walks of life—why, now it was a tragedy! 
Instinctively she raised herself and put her 
arms round the girl. 
poor dear,” 
fancying things.” 
The color had faded out of Noel’s 
face, and, with her head thrown back 
and her eyelids half closed, she looked 
like a scornful young ghost. 
“Tf it is—I sha’n’t live. 
mean to—it’s easy to die. 
mean daddy to know.” 
“Oh, my dear, my dear!’ was all 
Leila could stammer. 
“Was it wrong, Leila?” 
“ ‘Wrong?’ I don’t know—wrong? 

If it really is so—it was—unfortunate. 

But surely, surely—you’re mistaken.” 

Noel shook her head. 

“T did it so that we should belong to 
each other. Nothing could have taken 
him from me.” 

Leila caught at the girl’s words. 

“Then, my dear, he hasn’t quite gone 
from you—you see?” 

Noel’s lips formed a “No” that was 
inaudible. 

“But daddy!” she whispered. 

Edward’s face came before Leila so 
vividly that she could hardly see the 
girl for the tortured shape of it. Then 
the hedonist in her revolted against that 
ascetic vision. Her worldly judgment 
condemned and deplored this calamity; 
~her instinct could not help applauding that 
hour of life and love snatched out of the jaws 
of death. 

“Need he ever know?” she said. 
“T could never lie to daddy. But it doesn’t 
ratter. Why should one go on living—when 
life is rotten?” 
Outside, the sun was shining brightly, 
though it was late October. Leila got up from 
» her knees. She stood at the window, think- 
Sing Bard,’ 
at last, “you mustn’t 
morbid:. Look at me! I’ve had two hus- 
‘bands, and—and—well, a pretty stormy up- 
and-down' time of it, and I dare say I’ve got 
308 lots of trouble before me. But I’m not going 
to cave in. Not must you. The Piersons have plenty of pluck; 
you mustn’t be a traitor to your blood. That’s the last thing. 
Your boy would have told you to stick it. These are your 
‘trenches,’ and you’re not going to be downed, are you?” 

After she had spoken, there was a long silence before 
Noel said, 

““Give me a cigarette, Leila.” 

Leila produced the little flat case she carried. 

“That’s brave,” she said. “Nothing’s incurable at ad age. 
Only one thing’s incurable—getting old.” 

Noel laughed. 

“That’s curable, too—isn’t it?” 

“Not without surrender.” 

Again there was a silence, while the blue fume from two ciga- 
rettes fast-smoked, rose toward the low ceili 
up from the divan and went over to t 
in her hospital dress of lilac-colored ling 
there touching the keys, playing a choy 
heart felt hollow from compassion; s 
just now, and this child so very wretched 

“Play to me,” she said, “no—don’t; 
sitting down, she began to play and 
song whose first line ran, 


she said, “you’re 


I don’t 
I don’t 
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Sion est jolie, jolie comme vous—— 
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It was soft, gay, charming. If the girl cried, so much the better. 
But Noel did not cry. She seemed suddenly to have recovered 
all her self-possession. She spoke calmly, answered Leila’s 
questions without emotion, and said she would go home. Leila 
went out with her and walked some way in the direction of her 
home—distressed, but frankly at a loss. When, at the top of 
Portland Place, Noel stopped and said: “I’m quite all right 
now, Leila; thank you awfully. I shall just go home and lie 
down. And I shall come to-morrow, the same as usual. Good- 
by,” she could only grasp the girl’s hand, and say: ‘“‘ My dear, 
that’s splendid! There’s many a slip—besides, it’s war-time.” 


With that saying, enigmatic even to herself, she watched the 
girl moving slowly away and turned back herself toward her 
hospital with a disturbed and compassionate heart. 
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But Noel did not go East; she walked 
down Regent Street. She had 
received a certain measure of 
comfort, been steadied by her 
experienced cousin’s vitality, and 
the new thoughts suggested by 
those words: ‘“‘He hasn’t quite 
gone from you.” “Besides, it’s war- 
time.’”’ Leila had spoken freely, too, 
and the physical ignorance in which- 
the girl had been groping these last 
weeks was now removed. Like most 
proud natures, she did not naturally 
think much about the opinion of 
other people. Besides, she knew 
nothing of the world, its feelings 
and judgments. Her nightmare was 
the thought of her father’s horror 
and grief. She tried to lessen that 
nightmare by remembering his op- 
position to her marriage and the 
resentment she felt. He had never real- 
ized, never understood, how she and Cyril 
loved. Now, if she were really going to 
have a child, it would be Cyril’s—Cyril’s 
son—Cyril over again! The instinct stronger 
than reason, refinement, tradition, upbring- 
ing, which had pushed her on in such haste 
to make sure of union—the irrepressible 
pulse of life faced with annihilation—seemed 
to revive within her and make her 
terrible secret almost precious. 
She had read about “‘ war-babies” 
in the papers——read with a dull 
curiosity; but now the atmosphere, 
as it were, of those writings was: ; 
illumined for her. These babies‘ ’ 
were wrong, were a “problem,” and . 
yet, behind all that, she seemed now 
to know that people were glad of 
them. They made up; they filled the 
gaps. Perhaps, when she had one, 
she would be proud, secretly proud, 
in spite of her father. They had tried 
to kill Cyril—God and everyone— 
but they hadn’t been able; he was 
alive within her! A glow came into 
her face, walking among the busy, 
shopping crowd, and people turned to 
look at her; she had that appearance of seeing no one, noth- 
ing, which is strange and attractive to those who have a 
moment to spare from contemplation of their own affairs. Fully 
two hours she wandered thus before going in, and only lost, that 
exalted feeling when, in her own little room, she had taken up 
his photograph and was sitting on her bed gazing at it. She 
had a bad breakdown then. Locked in there, she lay on her 
bed, crying, dreadfully lonely, till she fell asleep exhausted, 
with the little tear-stained photo clutched in her twitching 
fingers. 
She woke with a start. 
ing on her door. 
“Miss Noel?” 
Childish perversity kept her silent. Why couldn’t they leave 
her alone? They would leave her alone if they knew. Then she 
heard another kind of knocking, and her father’s voice. 


It was dark, and some one was knock- 


“Nollie! Nollie!” 

She scrambled up and opened. He looked scared, and her 
heart smote her. 

“Tt’s all right, daddy; I was asleep.” 

dear, I’m sorry; but dinner’s ready.” 

“T don’t want any dinner; I think I'll go to bed.” 

The frown between his brows deepened. 

“You shouldn’t lock your door, Nollie. I was quite frightened. 
I went round to the hospital to bring you home, and they told 
me about your fainting. I want you to see a doctor.” 

Noel shook her head vigorously. 

“Oh, no—it’s nothing.” 

“ ‘Nothing!’ To faint like that? Come, my child—to please 
me.” 


He took her face in his hands. Noel shrank away. 

“No, daddy; I won’t seea doctor. Extravagance in 
war-time! I won’t! It’s no good trying to make me. 

I'll come down if you like; I shall be all right to- 
morrow.” 

With this, Pierson had to be content; but, often that evening, 
she saw him looking at her anxiously. And when she went up, 
he came out of his study, followed to her room, and insisted on 
lighting her fire. Kissing her at the door, he said very quietly, 

“T wish I could be a mother to you, my child.” . 

For a moment it flashed through Noel: “He knows!’’ Then, 
by the puzzled look on his face, she knew that he did not. If 
only he did—what a weight it would be off her mind! But she 
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answered, quietly, too, ‘Good-night, daddy dear,” kissed him, 
and shut the door. 

She sat down before the little new fire and spread her hands 
out to it—all was so cold and wintry in her heart. And the fire- 
light flickered on her face, where shadows lay thick under her 
eyes, for all the roundness, of her cheeks, and on her slim, pale 
hands and the supple grace of her young body. And, out in the 
night, clouds raced over the moon, which had come full once 
more. 


VI 
I 
PreRsSON went back to his study, and wrote to Gratian: 


If you can get leave for a few days, my dear, I want you at home. 
I am troubled about Nollie. Ever since that disaster happened to her, 
she has been getting paler and thinner; and to-day she fainted. She 
won’t see a doctor, but perhaps you could get her to see George. If 
you come up, he will surely be able to run up to us for a day or two. 
If not, you must take her down to him at Dover. I have just seen the 
news of your second cousin Charlie Pierson’s death; he was killed in 


He followed to her room, and insisted on lighting her fire 


one of the last attacks on the Somme. He was nephew of my cousin | 


Leila, whom, as you know, Noel sees every day at her hospital. Ber- 
tram has the D. S. O. I have been less hard pressed lately; Lauder 
has been home on leave and has taken some services forme. And, now 


the colder weather has come, I am feeling much fresher. 


Try your 
best to come. 


I am seriously concerned for our beloved child. 
Your affectionate father, 
EDWARD PIERSON. 


Gratian answered that she could get week-end leave and would 
come on Friday. He met her at the station, and they drove 
thence straight to the hospital, to pick up Noel. Leila came to 
them in the waiting-room, and Pierson, thinking they would 
talk more freely about Noel’s health it he left them alone, went 
into the recreation-room and stood watching a game of bagatelle 
between two convalescents. When he returned to the little 
sitting-room, they were still standing by the hearth, talking in 
low voices. Gratian must surely have been stooping over the 
fire—her face was red, almost swollen, and her eyes looked as if 
she had scorched them. Leila said lightly: 

“Well, Edward, aren’t the men delightful? When are we 
going to another concert together?” - 

She, too, was flushed, and looking almost young. 

“Ah! If we could do the things we want to!” 

“That’s very pretty, Edward; but you should, you know— 
for a tonic.” 

He shook his head, and smiled. 

‘Leila, you’re a temptress. Will you let Nollie 
know, please, that we can take her back with us? 
Can you let her off to-morrow?” 

“For as long as you like; she wantsarest. I’ve . 
been talking to Gratian. We oughtn’t to have let 
her go on after a shock like that—my fault, I’m 

afraid. I thought that work might be 
best.” 

Pierson was conscious of Gratian 
walking past him out of the room. He 
held out his hand to Leila and followed: 
A small noise occurred behind him such 
as a woman makes when she has put a 
foot through her own skirt or has other 
powerful cause for dismay. Noel was 
in the hall already, and he was vaguely 
aware of being the center of a triangle 
of women whose eyes were playing catch- 
glance. Then he saw his daughters kiss 
—and became seated between them in 
the taxi. The most unobservant of men, 
he parted from them in the hall without 
having perceived anything except that 
they were rather silent, and, going to 
his study, he took up a “Life” of Sir 
Thomas More. There was a passage 
therein which he itched to show George 
Laird, who was coming up that evening. 

Gratian and Noel had mounted the 
stairs with lips tight-set and eyes 
averted; they were both very pale. 

When they reached the door of Gra- 

tian’s room—the room which had been 

their mother’s—Noel was for passing 
on, but Gratian caught her by the arm 
and said, ‘Come in.” The fire was 
burning brightly in there, and the two 
sisters stood in front of it, one on each 
side, their hands clutching the mantel- 
shelf, staring at the flames. At last, Noel 
put one hand in front of her eyes and 
said, 

“T asked her to tell you.” 

_ Gratian made the movement of one 
who is gripped by two strong emotions 
and longs to surrender to one or to 
the other. : 
“Tt’s too horrible!” was all she said. Noel turned 
toward the door. ‘‘Stop, Nollie!” 
Noel stopped with her hand on the door-knob. 
“T don’t want to be forgiven and sympathized 
with. I just want to be let alone.” 
“How can you be let alone?” 
The tide of misery surged up in Noel, and she 
cried out passionately: 

“T hate sympathy from people who can’t understand! I 
don’t want anyone’s. I can always go away and lose myself.” 

The words: ‘“Can’t understand” gave Gratian a shock. 

“T can understand,” she said. 


“You can’t; you never saw him. You never saw—— ” Her lips 
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quivered so that she had to stop and bite them to keep back a 
rush of tears. ‘And you would never have done it yourself.” 

Gratian went toward her, but stopped and sat down on the 
bed. It wastrue. She would never have done it herself; it was 
just that which, for all her longing to help her sister, iced her 
love and sympathy. What a terrible, wretched, humiliating 
thing! Her own sister, her only sister, in the position of all those 
poor, badly brought-up girls who forgot themselves! And her 
father—their father! Till that moment, she had hardly thought 
of him, too preoccupied by the shock to her own pride. The 
word “Dad!” was forced from her. 


Noel shuddered. 
“That boy!”’ said Gratian suddenly. “I can’t forgive him. 
If you didn’t know—/e did. It was—it was—”’ She stopped 


at the sight of Noel’s face. 

did know,” she said. “It was I. He was my husband, as 
much as yours is. If you say a word against him, I’]l never 
speak to you again. I’m glad—you would be, if you were going 
to have one. What’s the difference, except that you’ve had 
luck and I—haven’t.” Her lips quivered again, and she was 
silent. 

Gratian stared up at her. She had a longing for George—to 
know what he thought and felt. 

“Do you mind if I tell George?” she said. 

Noel shook her head. 

“No; notnow. Tell anybody.” 

And suddenly the misery behind -the mask of her face went 
straight to Gratian’s heart. She got up and put her arms round 
her sister. 

“Nollie dear, don’t look like that!” 

Noel suffered the embrace without response, but when it was 
over, went to her own room. 

Gratian stayed, sorry, sore and vexed, uncertain, anxious. 
Her pride was deeply wounded, and her heart torn; she was 
angry with herself. Why couldn’t she have been more sym- 
pathetic? And yet, now that Noei was no longer there, 
she again condemned the dead. What he had done was un- 
pardonable. Nollie was such a child—he had committed 
sacrilege. If only George would come and she could talk it 
all out with him! She, who had married for love and known 
passion, had insight enough to feel that Noel’s love had been 
deep—so far as anything, of course, could be deep in such a 
child. Gratian was at the mature age of twenty. But to have 
forgotten herself like that! And this boy! If she had known 
him, that feeling might have been mitigated by the personal 
element, so important to all human judgment; but never having 
seen him, she thought of his conduct as ‘“‘caddish.” And she 
knew that this was, and would be, the trouble between her and 
her sister. However she might disguise it, Noel would feel that 
judgment underneath. 

She stripped off her nurse’s garb, put on an evening frock, 
and fidgeted about the room. Anything rather than go down 
and see her father again before she must. This, which had 
happened, was beyond words terrible for him; she dreaded the 
talk with him about Noel’s health which would have to come. 
She could say nothing, of course, until Noel wished; and, very 
truthful by nature, the idea of having to act a lie distressed her. 

She went down at last, and found them both in the drawing- 
room already—Noel in a frilly evening frock, sitting by the fire 
with her chin on her hand, while her father was reading out the 
war-news from the evening paper. At sight of that cool, dainty, 
girlish figure brooding over the fire, and of her father’s worn face, 
the tragedy of this business thrust itself on her with redoubled 
force. Poor daddy! Poor Nollie! Awful! Then Noel turned 
and gave a little shake of her head, and her eyes said, almost as 
plainly as lips could have said it, ‘‘Silence.”’ Gratian nodded 
and came forward to the fire. And so began one of those calm, 
domestic evenings which cover, sometimes, such depths of heart- 
ache. 
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Noel stayed up until her father went to bed, then went up- 
stairs at once. She had evidently determined that they should 
not talk about her. Gratian sat on alone, waiting for her hus- 
band. It was nearly midnight when he came, and she did not 
tell him the family news till next morning. He received it with a 
curious little grunt. Gratian saw his eyes contract, as they 
might have, perhaps, looking at some bad and complicated wound, 
and then stare steadily at the ceiling. Though they had been 
married over a year, she did not yet know what he thought about 
many things, and she waited with a queer sinking at her heart. 


Saint’s Progress 


This skeleton in the family cupboard was a test of his affection 
for herself, a test of the quality of the man she had married. 
He did not speak for a little, and her anxiety grew. Then his 
hand sought hers and gave it a hard squeeze. 

“Poor little Nollie! This is a case for Tapleyism. 
Gracie! We'll get her through somehow.” 

“But father! It’s impossible to keep it from him, and: im- 
possible to tell him! Oh, George, I never knew what family 
pride was till now! It’s incredible. That wretched boy!’ 

“ “De mortuis.’ Come, Gracie; in the midst of death we are 
in life: What does it matter, in these days? Your father must 
get used to it; it’s a nasty jar, but a rare chance for his Chris- 
tianity.”’ 

“You know dad will be as sweet as anything—that’s what 
makes it so horrible.” 

George Laird redoubled his squeeze. 

“Quite right! The old-fashioned father could let himself go. 
But need he know? We can get her away from London, and, 
later on, we can manage somehow. If he does hear, we must 
make him feel that Nollie was ‘doing her bit.’ ” 

Gratian withdrew her hand. 

“Don’t !” she said, in a muffled voice. 

George Laird turned and looked at her. He was upset himself, 
and quite capable of feeling how deeply she was stirred and hurt; 
but, a born pragmatist, confronting life always in the experi- 
mental spirit, he was impatient of the ‘“‘How awful!” attitude. 
And this streak of her father’s ascetic traditionalism in his young 
wife always roused in him a wish to break it up. If she had not 
been his wife, he would have admitted at once that he might just 
as well try and alter the bone-formation of her head as break 
down such a fundamental trait of character, but, being his wife, 
he naturally considered alteration as possible as putting a new 
staircase in a house or throwing two rooms into one. And, 
taking her in his arms, he said: 

“T know; but it’ll all come right if we put a good face on it. 
Shall I talk to Nollie?” 

Gratian assented, from the desire to be able to say to her father, 
“George is seeing her,” and so stay the need for a discussion. 
But the whole thing seemed to her more and more a calamity 
which nothing could lessen or smooth away. 

George Laird had plenty of cool courage, invaluable in men 
who have to inflict as well as to alleviate pain; but he did not like 
his mission ‘‘a little bit,”’ as he would have said, and he proposed 
a walk because he did not want a scene. Noel accepted tor the 
same reason. She liked George, and, with the disinterested de- 
tachment of a sister-in-law and the shrewdness of youth, knew 
him perhaps better than did his wife. She was sure, at all events, 
of being neither condemned nor sympathized with. 

They might have gone, of course, in any direction, but chose 
to make for the City. Such deep decisions are subconscious. 
They sought, no doubt, a dry, unemotional region, or perhaps 
one where George, who was in uniform, might rest his arm from 
the automatic-toy game which the military play. They had 
reached Cheapside before he was conscious to the full of the 
bizarre nature of this walk with his pretty young sister-in-law 
among all the bustling, black-coated mob of money-makers. 
“T wish the devil we hadn’t come out! ” he thought. “It 
would have been easier indoors.” He cleared his throat, how- 
ever, and, squeezing her arm gently, began: 

“Gratian’s told me, Nollie. The great thing is to keep your 
spirit up and not worry.” 

“T suppose you couldn’t cure me.” 

The words, in that delicate, spurning voice, absolutely stag- 
gered him; but he said quickly: 

“Out of the question, Nollie—impossible! What are you 
thinking of?” 

“Daddy.” 

The words: 
off and said: 

“Bless him! We shall have to see to all that. Do you really 
want to keep it from him? It must be one way or the other— 
clean; no use concealing it, if it’s to come out later.” 

No.” 

He stole a look at her. She was gazing straight before her. 
How damnably young she was—how pretty! A lump came up 
in his throat, 

“T shouldn’t do anything yet,” he said; “too early. Later 
on, if you’d like me to tell him— _ But that’s entirely up to you, 
my dear; he need never know.” 

No.” 

He could not follow her thought. 
‘“‘Gratian condemns Cyril. Don’t let her. 


Cheer up, . 


“‘T)——n daddy!” rose to his teeth; he bit them 


Then she said: 
I won’t have him 
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thrust itself on her with redoubled force 
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badly thought of. It was my doing. I wanted to make sure 
of him.” 

George answered stoutly: 

“‘Gracie’s upset, of course, but she'll soon be all right. You 
mustn’t let it come between you. The thing you’ve got to keep 
steadily before you is that life’s a huge, wide, adaptable thing. 
Look at all these people! There’s hardly one of them who hasn’t 
got now, or hasn’t had, some personal difliculty or trouble before 
them as big as yours almost—bigger, 
perhaps. And here they are, as lively _ 
as fleas. That’s what makes the fasci- oe bet. 
nation of life—the jolly irony of it all. ; 4" 
It would do you good to have a turn in 
France and see yourself in proportion 
to the whole.” 

He felt her fingers suddenly slip 
under his arm, and went on with 
greater confidence: 

“Life's going to be the important 
thing in the future, Nollie; not comfort 
and cloistered virtue and 
security, but Jiving, and 
pressure to the square 
inch. Do you twig? All 
the old hard-and-fast tra- 
ditions and drags on life 
are in the melting-pot. 
Death’s boiling their 
bones, and they’ll make 
excellent stock for the 
new soup. When you 
prune and dock things, 
the sap flows quicker. 
Regrets and _ repinings 
and repressions are going 
out of fashion; we shall 
have no time or use for 
them in the future. 
You’re going to make 
life — well, that’s some- 
thing to be thankful for, 
anyway. You've kept 
Cyril Morland alive. 
And—well, you know, 
we've all been born— 
some of us properly and 
some improperly, and 
there isn’t a ha’p ’orth of 
difference in the value of 
the article or the trouble 
of bringing it into the 
world. The cheerier you 
are, the better your child 
will be, and that’s all 
you've got to think about. 
You needn’t begin to 
trouble at all for another 
couple of months at least. 
After that, just let us 
know where you'd like to go, and I'll arrange it 
somehow.” 

She looked round at him, and, under that young, clear, brood- 
ing gaze, he had the sudden uncomfortable feeling of having 
spoken like a charlatan. Had he really touched the heart of the 
matter? What good were his generalities to this young, fastidi- 
ously nurtured girl, brought up to tell the truth by a father so 
old-fashioned and devoted, whom she loved? It was George’s 
nature, too, to despise words, and the conditions of his life these 
last two years had given him a sort of horror of those who act 
by talking. He felt inclined to say: ‘Don’t pay the slightest 
attention to me; it’s all humbug. What will be will be, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

Then she said quietly, 

“Shall I tell daddy or not?” 

He wanted to say, “No,” but, somehow, couldn’t. After all, 
the straightforward course was probably the best. For this 
would have to be a lifelong concealment. It was impossible 
to conceal a thing forever; sooner or later he would find out. 
But the doctor rose up in him, and he said: 

“Don’t go to meet trouble, Nollie; it’ll be time enough in two 
months. Then tell him, or let me.’ 

She shook her head. 


“No; I will, if it is to be done.” He put his hand on hers 
within his arm, and gave it a squeeze. ‘‘What shall I do till 
then?” she asked. 

“Take a week’s complete rest, and then go on where you are.” 

Noel was silent a minute, then said, 

“Yes; I will.” 

They spoke no more on the sv'ect, and George exerted him- 
self to talk about hospital experiences and that phenomenon, 

the British soldier. But just before they reached 
home, he said: 
‘Look here, Nollie: If you’re not ashamed of your- 


“Mademoiselle, youth is so mysterious. Your eyes are 


self, no one will be ashamed of you. If you put ashes on your 
own head, your fellow beings will assist you; for of such is their 
charity.” 

And, receiving another of those clear, brooding looks, he left 
her with the thought: “A lonely child!” 


VII 


NoeEL went back to her hospital after a week’s rest. George 
had done more for her than he suspected, for his saying: 
“Life’s a huge, wide, adaptable thing,” had stuck in her mind. 
Did it matter what happened to her? And she used to look into 
the faces of the people she met, and wonder what was absorbing 
them. What secret griefs and joys were they carrying about 
with them? The loneliness of her own life now forced her to 
this speculation concerning others, for she was extraordinarily 
lonely. Gratian and George were back at work; her father must 
be kept at bay; with Leila, she felt ill at ease, for the confession 
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had hurt her pride, and family friends and acquaintances of all 
sorts she shunned like the plague. 

The only person she did not succeed in avoiding was Jimmy 
Fort, who came in one evening after dinner, bringing her a large 
bunch of hothouse violets. But, then, he did not seem to mat- 
ter—too new an acquaintance, too detached. Something he said 
made her aware that he had heard of her loss, and that the 
violets were a token of sympathy. He seemed awfully kind that 
evening, telling her ‘‘tales of Araby,” and saying nothing which 
would shock her father. It was wonderful to be a man and roll 
about the world as he had, and see all life and queer places and 
people—Chinamen and Gauchos and Boers and Mexicans. It 
gave her a kind of thirst. And she liked to watch his brown, 
humorous face, which seemed made of dried leather. It gave 
her the feeling that life and experience were all that mattered— 
doing and seeing things; it made her trouble seem smaller, less im- 
portant. She squeezed his hand hard when she said good-night. 

“Thank you for my violets and for coming; it was awfully 
kind of vou. I wish I could have adventures.” 


Mansell 


seeing things that have not happened” 


And he answered, ‘You will, my dear fairy princess!” He 
said it queerly, and very kindly. ‘Fairy princess!’ What a 
funny thing to call her! If he had only known! There were not 
many adventures to be had in those regions where she washed up. 
Not much “wide and adaptable life” to take her thoughts off 
herself. But on her journeys to and from the hospital she had 
more than one odd little experience. One morning, she noticed 
a poorly dressed woman with a red and swollen face, flapping 
along Regent Street like a wounded bird, and biting strangely 
at her hand. Hearing her groan, Noel asked her what the mat- 
ter was. The woman held out the hand. 

“Oh!” she moaned. “I was scrubbin’ the floor and I got 
this great needle stuck through my ’and, and it’s broke off, and 
Ican’t get it out. Oh! Oh!” 

She bit at the needle-end, not quite visible, but almost within 


reach of teeth, and suddenly went very white. In dismay, Noel ° 


put an arm round her, and turned her into a fine chemist’s shop. 
Several ladies were in there, buying powder and scent, and they 
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looked with acerbity at this disordered, dirty female enteriaz 
among them. Noel went up to a man behind the counter. 

‘“‘Please give me something quick for this poor woman; I 
think she’s going to faint. She’s run a needle through her hand 
and can’t get it out.” 

The man gave her “something quick,” and Noel pushed past 
two of the dames back to where the woman was sitting. She was 
still obstinately biting at her hand, and suddenly her chin flew 
up, and there, between her teeth, was the needle. She took it 
from them with her other hand, stuck it proudly in the front of 
her dress, and out tumbled the words: 

“Oh! There! I’ve got it!” 

When she had swallowed the draft, she looked round her, 
bewildered, said, ‘‘Thank you kindly, miss,”’ and shuffled out. 
Noel paid for the draft and followed, and, behind her, the shining 
shop seemed to exhale a perfumed breath of relief. 

“You can’t go back to work,” she said to the woman. ‘“‘ Where 
do you live?” 

“’Ornsey, miss.” 

“You must take a ’bus and go straight home, and put your 
hand at once into weak ‘Condy’s fluid and water. It’s swelling. 
Here’s five shillings.” 

“Yes, miss; thank you, miss, I’m sure. It’s very kind of you. 
It does ache cruel.” 

“Tf it’s not better this afternoon, you must go to a doctor. 
Promise?” 

“Oh dear, yes! ’Ere’s my ’bus. Thank you kindly, miss.” 

Noel saw her borne away, still sucking at her dirty, swollen 
hand. She walked on in a glow of love for the poor woman, and 
hate for the ladies who were buying powder, and forgot her own 
trouble till she had almost reached the hospital. 

Another November day, a Saturday, leaving early, she walked 
to Hyde Park. The plane trees were just at the height of their~ 
spotted beauty. Few—very few—yellow leaves still hung; 
and the slender, pretty trees seemed rejoicing in their freedom 
from summer foliage. All their delicate boughs and_ twigs 
were shaking and dancing in the wind; and their rain-washed, 
leopardlike bodies had a lithe un-English gaiety. Noel passed 
down their line and seated herself on a bench. Close by, an 
artist was painting. His easel was only some three yards away 
from her, and she could see the picture—a vista of the houses 
in Park Lane through the gay plane-tree screen. He was a tall 
man, about forty, evidently foreign, with a thin, long, oval, 
beardless face, high brow, large gray eyes, which looked as if he 
suffered from headaches and lived much within himself. He 
cast many glances at her, and, pursuant of her new interest in 
“‘life,”’ she watched him discreetly, a little startled, however, 
when, taking off his broad-brimmed squash-hat, he said, in a 
broken accent: 

“Forgive me the liberty I take, mademoiselle, but would you 
so very kindly allow me to make a sketch of you sitting there? 
I work very quick. I beg you willlet me. I am Belgian, and I 
have no manners, you see.” And he smiled. 

“Tf you like,” said Noel. 

“T thank you very much.” 

He shifted his ease! and began to draw. She felt flattered, 
and a little fluttered. He was so pale, and had a curious, half- 
fed look, which moved her. 

“Have you been long in England?” she said presently. 

‘Ever since the first months of the war.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“T was very homesick at first. But I live in my pictures; 
there are wonderful things in London.” 

“Why did you want to sketch me?” 

The painter smiled again. 

“‘ Mademoiselle, youth is so mysterious. Those young ‘trees 
I have been painting mean so much more than the old, big 
trees. Your eyes are seeing things that have not happened. 
There is fate in them, and a look of defending us others from 
seeing it. We have not such faces in my country. We are 
simpler; we do not defend our expressions. The English are 
very mysterious. We are like children tothem. Yet, in some 


- ways, you are like children to us. You are not people of the 


world at all. You English have been good to us, but you do 
not like us.” 

“And I suppose you do not like us, either?” 

He smiled again, and she noticed how white his teeth were. 

“Well—not very much. The English do things from duty, 
but their hearts they keep to themselves. And their art—well, 


that is’ really amusing!” 


“T don’t know much about art,’’ Noel murmured. 
“Tt is the world to me,” said the (Concluded on page 92) 
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Alas for their hopeful plans! When they called on Mr. Daw, that highly efficient bird had 


flown. The cage was empty (Efi ) 
“ficiency, 
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Efficiency 


A New Adventure of 
Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford 
By 
George Randolph Chester 
Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


H, leave it!” counseled heartless Jim Wal- 
lingford, laying down his absorbing detective 
journal to enjoy the anguish of Blackie Daw. 

A cigarette, a flaring candle, and a sudden 
draft had been the instruments of fate to crisp away one 
of the sharply pointed mustaches which had ever been Blackie’s 
pet and pride. Now a pair of manicure-scissors threatened the 
other. ‘Oh, leave it, and be individual,” taunted J. Rufus. 
“ Nobody has ever looked just like that. ’And it’s appropriate! 
It shows your double nature. This side of your face reveal« 
all your low cunning, all your cold-blooded brutality, all your 
coarse——” 

An inarticulate savage growl as the bereaved Mr. Daw 
stretched his sole remaining mustache for the slaughter, and 
the big man in the chair shook like a bowl of jelly. 

“Don’t spoil it!” he begged. ‘Think how handy, Blackie! 
Suppose you want to pick a pocket. You keep the rizht side 
of your face toward your victin. I can see hin now —a skinny 
little runt with a mole on his nose. ‘Help! Help!’ he cries. 
‘A dip with a short mustache pinched my poke!’ Do you run, 
Blackie, thus causing suspicion? No. You simply whirl on 
your heel. The bull lamps you, as you stand there, a classy 
gent, gracefully smoothing a long, not a short, mustache, Not 
the man! The bull passes by, running heavily.” : 

“‘Cheese, you fat orang-utang!” hissed the sufferer. ‘“‘I hope 
you break a leg sometime, and have to saw off the other to 
match.” Saying which with venomous earnestness, he snipped 
the deadly snip, and laid his pet tenderly on the dresser. 

“As I live, ’tis Handsome Harry!” Wallingford laughed until 
the tears stood in his eyes, as, with a sudden renembrance, he 
grabbed up his paper, hunted a portrait, and conpared it with 
the ferociously scowling Blackie. © ‘Oh, this is rich! Look, you 
cheap crook! Look at your mug in the Bull’s-Eye Bulletin!” 

Blackie looked, but instead of the outburst of rage on which 
Wallingford had fondly counted, there was a moment of silence, 
and then a grin: Handsome Harry, embezzler de luxe, now at 
large and subject of police warning, bore a startling rese nblance 
to the lean and lank Horace .G. Daw, now that the latter was 
decorated with but short little patches of black mustache. 

“Great sport!” he exulted. ‘I’m liable to be sleuthed as 
Handsome Harry, possibly pinched. Some joke on the Johnny 
Tin-plates! Come on, Jim; let’s go out and slink through alleys.” 

J. Rufus, however, did not move. He had suddenly ceased 
to chuckle, and, with concentrated brows, was staring at Blackie. 

“Wait a minute,” he said; “we should be able to cash this.” 


Il 


ASHTON B. WENTON, president of the Pepville National Bank, 
chairman of the Pepville Commercial Committee, dean of the 
Pepville Chamber of Commerce, and live leader of every sub- 
stantial local enterprise, was just closing his business for the day 
when a card was brought in to him: 


Erricrency Daw 


Across the bottom of the card was the neatly engraved state- 
ment: 


SpecrALty, ComMUNITY OVERHEAD AND By-PRODUCTS 


hissed the sufferer. “I 
hope you break a leg sometime, and have to 


“Cheese, you fat orang-utang!" 
saw off the other to match” 


Mr. Wenton was rather young to be dean of anything, a clean, 
crisp fellow, with a firm-fleshed golfing face, a few silverings of 
gray in his black hair, and the energetic manner of one who is 
determined to be a hot wire at all times, whether necessary or 
not. To such a man, the line on the bottom of Efficiency Daw’s 
card naturally had an irresistible appeal. He looked ; blankly 
at it for a moment; then he turned with jerky briskness to his 
office-boy. 

“Show Mr. Daw in immediately.” — - 

Efficiency Daw, long and lean and lank in his glove-fitting 
Prince Albert, came in. with: a dynamic display; which made 
Ashton B. Wenton feel like a one-cylinder motor, »» Hésstopped 
abruptly at the end of Mr. Wenton’s desk, then, all with one 
and the same motion, smiled, said, ‘Delighted to meet 
you,” shook hands with his right, and set down his silk hat 
with his left. 

“It’s twenty- -three and a half minutes to six, Mr. Wenton,” 
he snapped. “‘I must take the train for Rushtown at six-seven- 
teen, if I cannot, in that time, see at least an eleven-per-cent. 
prospect of reorganizing Pepville.” 

Mr. Wenton blinked as he responded to the speed. 

“You have one per cent. to start with. I’m interested.” 

‘Five per cent.,” corrected Efficiency Daw. ‘I counted four 
when you let me in. I shall explain myself in exactly sixty-four 
words. I regard eyery community as a manufacturing proposi- 
tion. Independent, in place of cooperative, action, results in a 
fifty-five-per-cent. average waste of aggregate commercial over- 
head—items of illustration: haulage, light, and advertising. The 
average loss of community profit through neglect of local by- 
product and undeveloped resources is seventeen and thirty-three 
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hundredths per cent.; items of illustration for Pepville: earth- 
deposits, corn-stalks, and wind-power.” 

Mr. Wenton’s mouth was slightly open now as he gazed at 
Efficiency Daw. Mr. Wenton had thought that he himself knew 
something of organization, commercial economy, and coopera- 
tive utility, but this stranger had turned on the light of possi- 
bilities, so blinding at first as to result in bewildering vagueness. 

“T see,’ he hesitated. He, Ashton B. Wenton, hesitated! 
“T am afraid I do not quite grasp all you contemplate, but I 
don’t mind confessing that you have set me to thinking.” 

‘Eight and a half per cent.,”’ estimated Efficiency Daw, with 
brisk gratification; “and fourteen minutes to six.. Now I shall 
be concrete in forty-four words. I propose a corporation of 
virile business men only, under my direction and advice, to: a, 
Tabulate the statistics of commercial waste; }, Stop that waste; 
c, Tabulate undeveloped local resources and unutilized by-prod- 
ucts; d, Develop these resources and utilize those by-products 
where profitable.” 


Efficiency Daw sat back triumphantly and smoothed and ° 


smoothed his little remnants of black mustache. They seemed 
to wogry him as he tried to pull them into points. Mr. Wenton 
seemed lost in brow-knitting thought. 

“Wonderful thing, figures! resumed the caller. ‘I re- 
duce everything to figures. Efficiency is a matter of arith- 
metic. Now, for instance, the moment I 
see a committee, I form a fairly correct 
estimate of the number of men in each of 
three groups: a, Those who will be with 
me from the start, because they are already 
thinking along the lines of my thought; 
b, Those who can be brought to think 
along the lines of my thought; c, Those 
we hammer.” 

‘Accurately put,” approved Mr. Wen- 
ton, for the first time 
laughing like a human. 

“By George, Mr. Daw, 
you've given me a great 
impetus! Why, our Com- 
mercial Committee has 
been pounding away at 
the very idea you sug- 
gest, but I’m bound to 
admit that we haven't 
your enormous outlook.” 

“T’m an expert,” was 
the immediate claim. “I 
go at it scientifically. 

For instance, if I stay 

here, inside a week I'll 

have a large staff of 

gatherers of overhead 

and by-product statis- 

tics. know how 

many half-empty wagons 

and trucks, full ones, and empty ones 

go down Main Street at every hour of 

the day; I'll know how many tons of 

tomato vines and autumn leaves are 

burned every fall; know— Ah! Six 

o'clock.” Immediately Efficiency Daw 

dropped his watch in his pocket, crossed 

one long, lean leg over the other, pro- 

duced a cigarette, lighted it with careless 

leisure, and spoke with the drawl of a thoroughly idle man. 
‘Pleasant little city, Pepville! Are you interested in music, 
Mr. Wenton? I play the saxophone.” 

Once more Mr. Wenton blinked as he regarded Efficiency Daw. 

“You don’t say,” he abstractedly mumbled; then, “Mr. Daw, 
what would be your first step in organization?” . 

“Couldn’t state, I’m sure. I never discuss business or 
think of it after six o’clock. It is part of my efficiency. I am 
dining alone to-night. Will you join me?” 

Mr. Wenton threw back his head and laughed. 

“You're a wonder!” he said, with large admiration dawning 
in him. “It just happens that my family’s out of town. Per- 
haps you knew that however—you're so efficient. Suppose you 
dine with me at my club.” And he smiled as he added, “ You 
can at least afford to meet socially the men with whom you will 
discuss efficiency to-morrow.” 

“Eleven per cent., I should say, if it were not after six,”’ grinned 
Mr. Daw. When they passed out of the bank, chatting together 


as two men will who have taken mutual measure and have 
formed a mutual acceptance, a large, broad-chested gentleman 
with a round pink face, who had been inspecting the goods in a 
show-window, turned and followed them down the street, keep- 
ing a noticeably sharp eye on Efficiency Daw. 


Hil 


By the end of a week, Pepville was efficiency-mad, and ob- 
sessed with statistics. The papers were so full of the vital figures 
about every little thing that women feverishly counted the hair- 
pins with which they did up their hair, and men concentratedly 
counted the number of steps they took in going from room to 
room of their offices or wherever they worked, and children 
earnestly counted the number of bites it took to devour an apple. 

Only one cloud in the sky of him who was the pivot of all this 
swirling activity, of him who was a living multiplication table 
by day and a bubble of gaiety by night, of him who was Effi- 
ciency Daw from eight to six, and Blackie Daw from six to eight, 


A large. broad-chested 


street, keeping a 


and that cloud was a large, broad-chested man with a round 
pink face, who, heavily silent and darkly threatening of manner, 
was certain to bob up in any public place where either Daw might 
happen to be. On the night of the very day in which the Pep- 
ville Utility Corporation completed its hundred-thousand-dollar 
organization, and contracted with Efficiency Daw to be its 
manager, this same huge stranger passed by the long celebration- 
table in the Café de Pepville, and, stooping over the happy bon 
vivant, Blackie, husked, in a voice which was distinctly audible 
to the entire company, 

“Hello, Handsome Harry!” 

A startled look in the rolling eyes of Mr. Daw, as all could see, 
then a stony stare and a defiant: 

“T beg your pardon, sir. There is some mistake.” 

But the huge stranger, his round pink face turning pinker, 
his eyes half closing and his broad shoulders heaving, merely 
chuckled and passed on to the corner table, where he sat facing 
the discomfited specialist in overhead and by-products. Eye 
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sought eye round the festal board; then, eye by eye, they turned 
wonderingly on the guest of honor. All had noted the conspicu- 
ous big man divers and often during the past week, and all re- 
membered now to have seen him following the great efficiencist. 

“The most extraordinary thing!” declared Mr. Daw, ex- 
tremely flustered. ‘I pledge you my word I never saw the fellow 
before. I haven’t the slightest idea what he means by it.” 

“Why didn’t you punch him?” advised one of Blackie’s staunch 
admirers, the proprietor of 
the Pepville Consolidated 
Laundry. 

“Oh, no!” hastily ob- 
jected Mr. Daw. “TI consider 
notoriety the height of in- 


gentleman turned and followed them down the 
noticeably sharp eye on Efficiency Daw 


efficiency. On with the dance, boys!” He brought up a 
semblance of his usual gay self, though he showed that he was 
fully aware of the unblinking eyes of the big man in the 
corner. “Here’s to you, Wenton, and to you, Bill and John 
and Squibsy and Honeton and Dicky, old pal, and the rest 
of you! Gentlemen, here’s to the Pepville Utility Corporation! 
Long may she wave!” 

“Long may she wave,’ ” echoed the company, but there was a 
distinct dampener on the party. They all felt the presence of 
the mysterious big man in the corner. 

He sat until they went away. He followed them when they 
left. He was in the lobby of the hotel when Blackie bade good- 
night to the three earnest utilitarians who had accompanied him 
home; and, as Blackie stepped into the elevator, the mysteri- 
ous big man halted the three departing friends of Mr. Daw with. 
the thrilling whisper: 

“Wait! It’s important!” Thereupon, the big man stepped 
into the adjoining elevator, shot up-stairs, went to the door of 
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Mr. Daw’s room, opened it without knocking, and slipped inside. 

“Hello, Handsome Harry!” 

“Hello, Jim the Bull!” was the cordial return. 
eat it?” 

“You could knock their eyes off with a club,” chuckled J. 
Rufus, looking at his watch. “I want to wait about three min- 
utes; then I’ll go down and blast your reputation, you cheap 
fugitive!” 

“T hate to have you do it,” somberly speculated Handsome 
Harry, “‘except that my mustache is growing, and, business or 
no business, I won’t keep it trimmed back.” 

“You have too much sentiment for a professional man,” 
reproved J. Rufus. “Time’s up. Good-by.” 

“Going? Then I'll hand you the rough news. These effi- 
ciencyphobiacs have spent fifty thousand dollars of our 
money!” 

“What!” J. Rufus slammed the door shut and leaned 
against it. ‘‘How did they get away with it? Why did 
you let them do it? Why didn’t you rush me the word? 
What’s the matter with you, anyhow, you weak-minded 
wimpus?” 

“Why didn’t Efficiency Daw do all of that, you 
whistling porpoise?” demanded Blackie indignantly. 

“Because you insisted on my injecting this efficiency hop 
into them till they naturally had to do something the 
second they organized; so the merchants and manufac- 
turers bought a cooperative coal mine, and I 
had to chew a piece of soap and throw a fit to 
keep them from spending the other fifty thou- 
sand on your fancy windmill scheme. Oh, 
there’s always a high wind in this valley, isn’t 
there? And it’s distinctly noticeable since you 
blew in! Well, there’s fifty thousand left. Get 
busy!” 

“In a minute!” promised J. Rufus, thus 
brought to a realization of his duty. ‘Now 
you'll have to beat it to-night in place of to- 
morrow. Jump out quick!’”’ And Jim hurried 
down-stairs, changing his program as he went. 
He found \.r. Wenton and Mr. Clincott and Mr. Mas- 

more just as he had left them, and awaiting his return breath- 
lessly. 

“He's safe for the night,” J. Rufus whispered, and mo- 
tioned them, with a mysterious jerk of his ponderous head, 
to follow him into the sample-room. He, closed the door as 
soon as they were all inside, and stood before them, smiling 
that cordial, genial smile which so begat instantaneous con- 
fidence. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “permit me to introduce myself. 
J am J. Rufus V allingford. The name may be known to 
you as that of an independent detective who is not, I trust, 
without a certain amount of national reputation.” He 
handed them his neatly engraved cards to prove it, and they 
bowed in courteous acknowledgment of his national repu- 
tation. 

“Daw!” they exclaimed, in almost perfect unison. 

“Perhaps so,” smiled Detective Wallingford. ‘‘ Perhaps not. 
Gentlemen, it will be to our mutual interest to work together. 
What would you say about this?” He thrust before them his 
copy of the Bull’s-Eye Eulletin, with the picture of Handsome 
Harry folded outside, then stepped back to watch the effect. 

The mouths of all three men opened as they realized the 
startling resemblance of Mr. Daw to Handsome Harry. All 
three men looked up quickly at Mr. Wallingford. All three 
immediately huddled together to read the description, the tale 
of misdeeds, and the agitated warning, and all three glanced at 
the others as they read. But there the unison stopped, for Mr. 
Wenton’s face grew pale, and Mr. Clincott’s red, and Mr. 
Masmore’s hard. 

“Stung!” ejaculated Clincott. ‘‘Haven’t I always said it 
was against my principles to do business with strangers?” 

“We'll send him over for a million years!’’ declared Masmore, 
his muscles swelling under the shoulders of his coat. 

“On what charge?’’ demanded Wenton. He sat on the corner 
of the table. “I don’t see how we can lose anything through 
Mr. Daw. He has received no authority to sign contracts and 
asked for none, no authority to sign checks and asked for none, 
no authority to handle funds except the petty cash, which 
wouldn’t be worth his while, and asked for none.” 

“Clever stuff, gentlemen!” admired J. Rufus. “Take it from 
me, this Handsome Harry is one of the smoothest workers in the 
business.” (Continued on page 122) 
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The World and \ 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, 1915 


HEN we returned from our wanderings in the early 
summer of 1913, I said to my husband: “I do not 
want to travel any more for some years. Let us stay 
here and assimilate the mental food which we have 

received during ten years of roaming. Let us improve our home 
and make every spot within and without a pleasure to the beauty- 
loving eye. To help create beauty in the world is to help God’s 
ideals. We have an earthly Eden, and we must try to grow worthy 
of it by developing all its charms.” 

This wish of mine found a response in my husband’s heart; 
for he, too, felt he wanted the repose found only at home. 

We added a long-talked-of flower-room to our Barracks, and 
made many improvements, which gave comfort to our employees 
as well as to ourselves. We laid out a flower garden, in the form 
of oom triangles, in the back yard of the three little cottages 


_study of the harp. 


The Bungalow 


This, the final instalment 

document of extraordi- 

With perfect faith in the 

there had been an agree- 

between husband and 

away first would seek a 

with the other. In May, 

The stricken widow never 

that he would now make 

some message. But no 

she set out to consult 

ability to reach the living 

her experiences and the 

from them form the material 

with the astonishing results 

those conclusions. We are not 
chologist may have another 

the phenomena described, but what- 
can doubt the sincerity and con- 
ate searcher for contact with the 


which we rented each summer to the same 

tenants year after year, and in this garden 

I worked a few hours daily, trying to carry 

out effective color-schemes in sequences. 
When the outdoor hours ended, I went indoors to pursue my 
In two years time I had made sufficient 
progress to be able to assist my teacher at a tecital.. I had com- 
posed, also, a little air for the harp called “The Dance of the 
Elves,” and my teacher and I played it as a duet, while four tiny 
human elves gave a wildwood nymph-dance, which proved so 
effective that they were three times recalled. 

The winter following our return in 1913 was the first that 
was spent in our shore home, and we remained there the two 
following ones also. We loved best the storm-bound days when 
we were shut from the outside world with just ourselves, our 
books, our harp, and Prince and Kim, the household pets. And 
how we loved our beautiful Granite Bay in its winter dress! We 
wondered how we could have left such beauty behind us for ten 
winters to seek far tropic lands. Thank God for those last three 
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in winter-time 


of Mrs. Wilcox’s memoirs, is a 
nary and unique interest. 
continuing of personality, 
ment, held as most sacred, 
wife that whichever passed 


means to communicate 
1916, Mr. Wilcox died. 
wavered in her belief 
every effort to send 
sign came. Finally, 
those who profess 
dead. The story of 
conclusions she drew 
of this chapter, together 
obtained by acting upon 
unaware that the psy- 
explanation to offer for 
ever view is held, no one 
viction of this passion- 
life beyond the grave. 


memorable ones in our 
ice-wreathed, snow- 
dressed Granite Bay! 
It has been stated 
that invariably preced- 
ing a great war, people 
pass through a period 
of unusual social merri- 
ment and frivolity; 
there seems to be an 
hysterical element in 
their amusements, and 
dancing is always a pro- 
nounced feature of their 
merrymakings. This 
condition certainly ex- 


the Lilies, created by Mrs. 


isted in the social world, both of Europe Wilcox and’her teacher 
and America, for two or three years be- 


lore the war-blast blew over Belgium and dimmed the lights of _ we still went there sometimes, for a week or a few days. On one 


The Dance of the Adoration of 
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festivity in the halls of the whole 
world. In 1912 and 1913, the 
dance-madness was at its height in 
London, and old and young alike 
participated in it. Always exceed- 
ingly fond of dancing, I was swept 
into the whirl with all my friends; 
and many afternoons and evenings 
in London were spent in this grace- 
developing and _ health-sustaining 
exercise. When I returned to my 
own country, all my contemporaries 
were whirling and spinning about 
in the new dances. 

Under an accomplished dancing- 
teacher I had a private class for a 
time at The Barracks; and while 
I danced, and my husband played 
cards, not being himself a dancer, 
the teacher and I together created 
a new dance. I gave her the idea, 
and she fashioned it into a choice 
classic, which we called “The Dance 
of the Adoration of the Lilies.” 

She wore all green and I all white; 
and we carried armfuls of lilies 
when, on three occasions, we gave 
our dance in public. Many invi- 
tations came to us to repeat it; but 
we felt it quite too perfect a creation 
to make common, so after its third 
rendition we put away our dance- 
poem in rose-leaves and lavender— 
a lovely memory. After 
the breaking-out of the 
war, all my interest in 
dancing died a sudden 
death. I think I at- 
tended a few dancing- 
functions with friends 
in New York, but the 
zest had departed, and 
forever. 

We enjoyed many 
pleasant house-parties 
thosé winter months, 
when our friends would 
leave the city gaieties 
to come to us. 

My husband had 
always been fond 
of his occasional 
club night; but that 
winter of 1916 he 
seemed to lose in- 
terest in it. 

I. urged him to 
keep in touch with 
clubs, for when a 
man is not in active 
business, these 
masculine organi- 
zations are helpful 

to him in many 
ways. But more and 
more he seemed to be- 
grudge hours spent 
away from his home. 
Constantly he talked 
to me of his pleasure 
and satisfac- 
tion in his 
home, and of 
his delight 
in returning 
there when 
absent for 
even a few 
hours. Our social life, apart 
from our own entertaining, had 
always been in New York, and 
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for two seasons had been my delight, gave me no pleasure. 
My window-boxes, which the previous winter I had found so 
interesting to prepare in color-schemes to suit each room, I 
now planted in a dull apathy. The spring wardrobe, which 
usually fascinated me while in preparation, now gave me a 
sensation of nausea. A vast pall seemed to be spread over 
the whole world. 

I did not mention this mental condition to my husband. 
Even a serious mood of mine troubled him. He ex- 
pected from me always bubbling spirits and radiant 
joy in life. A man of moods himself, and prone to 
days of melancholy, he looked to me to 
bring him back to optimism. ‘‘What 
will happen to me and the world,” he 
once said, “if you become despondent? 
The bottom will drop out of the uni- 
verse.” So I hid my unreasonable and 
incomprehensible melancholy from him. 
I think the pretty French artist who 
helped me design my gowns and made 
them for me was the only one to whom 
I mentioned it. I said to her: “I am 
surely growing old at last. I have abso- 
lute distaste at the thought of getting 
new clothes to wear thisspring.” ‘That 
sounds very strange from your lips,’’ she 
replied. Then a curious thing happened. 
I had been a guest of honor at a very 
brilliant function. It was the ‘white 
breakfast” of the Mozart Club, in New 
York. It had been most interesting, and 
I had received every attention and had 
reason to feel happy and satisfied with 
life. I was remaining in town overnight. I 
knew my husband was to spend a happy eve- 
ning at his club, and he was in the best of 
health. Yet I sat down that evening and wrote 
the following verse. I felt as if 
the end of the world had come. 
The universe seemed 
a vast cavern in 


of these occasions, some friends 
mentioned how noticeably well and 
vital Robert seemed. He had 
seemed so, all that winter of 1916; 
and he had often spoken of his 
satisfaction in, at last, knowing 
how to take sensible care of him- 
self and how to get the best happi- 
ness out of life. He was 
making plans for the im- 
provement of a stately 
piece of seashore property 
he had recently purchased, 
Deepwood Park, 
and he was plan- 
ning also travels 
abroad after the 
war ended. Yet, 
at the same time, 
he was putting all 
his earthly house 
in as careful order 
as if he had known 
how brief was to 
be his stay. Every 
day, that last won- 
derful winter, he 
gave a portion of 
his time to making 
an inventory of 
every object we 
possessed; and all 
his business affairs were 
attended to after the 
manner of one who is 
going on a long journey. 

Always interested in 
matters psychic and 
spiritual, he was particu- 
larly so that winter, and 
the last book we ever 


read together was “Pa- which I sat 
tience Worth.” Over and wm j.alone and 
desolate. 


over he reiterated his oft- 
repeated  state- 
ment to me, that 
should he pre- 
cede me to the 


THE FINISH 


Out of that won- 
derful world 
where God is, 

The Lords of 

Karma the path 

have shown, 

And given us lessons 

to learn in bodies— 

Oh, many the 
bodies our souls have 
known! 

In gem and blossom and 

sentient being, 

In dull cave-dweller and 

thinking man, 

All things knowing and feel- 

ing and seeing, 

This is the Purpose and this 


Mrs. Wilcox, with 
Prince and Kim, the 
Realm Beyond, he household pets 
would importune 
God until he was allowed to com- 
municate with me, and he 
pleaded for a similar repetition 
of my promise to him. 

One stormy March day, 


he said to me: “Everyone the Plan: 

is longing for the spring. I Forms are fashioned in wide world- 
never longed so little for places, 

it. In fact, I do not From flame and ether and com- 
want this winter to go. mon clay, 


While egos wait in the high star-spaces 
Till the call shall come which they 
must obey. 
Oh, never a wish or a hope lies hidden 
Of good or evil in any heart; 
But back to earth shall the soul be bidden 
To live out its longing and play its part. 


It has been the happiest 
season of my life. I 
wish it could go on and 
on like this—just you 
and I shut in this dear 
home together.” 

Early in April, I was 
puzzled and disturbed by © of 
my own mental condition. With fron, Steg 
every blessing in life, doing the 4 
work I loved, having the recreation I loved, in 
the place I loved, and with the man I loved, I 


Grief and pleasure and joy and sorrow-—— 
Out of the old sowings we gather them all; 
And the seed of to-day we shall harvest to-morrow, 

When our souls come back at the karmic call, 

Over and over the lesson learning, 

Till, letter-perfect and meaning clear, 
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yet woke every morning filled with a profound melan- “Oma, ie Back on the spiral pathway turning, 
choly. I could not shake it off. My flower-room, which We carry the knowledge we gathered here. 
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The children who to Mrs. Wiloox's 
composition for the harp, ‘The 
Dance of the Elves” 


The thought of that last journey back to Him, 

When there is no more longing or desire 

For anything but God left in my soul, 

Shines in the distance like a great white flame. 

I think the way will lead through golden 
clouds, 

Skirting the shores of seas of amethyst, 

And winding gently upward, past old 
worlds 

Where body after body was outlived; 

ahaa and heavens where I had my 

ay 

With comrade spirits from the lesser 
spheres, 

And paid my penalty for every sin, 

And reaped reward for every worthy act; 

Past realms celestial and their singing 
hosts 

(Where once I chanted with the cheru- 
bim) 

Out into perfect silence. Suddenly 

An all-enveloping, vast consciousness 

Of long, long journeys finished; one 
more turn 

Then glory, glory, glory infinite, 

And selfhood lost in being one with 
God-— 

The ray once more absorbed into the 


sun, 
The cycle done. 


The next day, my husband was 
attacked with a severe ccld—so the 
physician said., It was called a cold 
for a week. Every after- 
noon there was fever. I 
had been a great believer 
in the power of the Spoken 
Word in matters, of all 
kinds. Whenever any 
malady had _ threatened 
either of us, I had writ- 
ten to Unity, the New 
Thought Society, at Kansas City, 
Missouri, and asked for the Word of 
Strength and Healing to be uttered by 
the beautiful souls who conserve their 
lives for this purpose in 
silent unity. I wrote 
them on this occasion, 
and received word by 
letter (Continued on page 124) 


A lesson on 
the harp 
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(Gp BARRES, a painter, lives in Dragon Court, a studio- 
building in New York city. The superintendent of. the 
building is Lawrence Soane, an irresponsible and dissipated Irish- 
man, who has a charming daughter, Dulcie, still a schoolgirl. 
The child is on a plane of refinement far above that of her father, 
and Barres, taking pity on her loneliness (her only companions are 
three cats), makes a friend of her, for which she is profoundly 
grateful, and she becomes his model. 

One day, early in 1916, Barres meets a girl whom he had en- 
countered just once, under somewhat unusual circumstances, 


two years before in France. She was then a famous dancer,. 


known as Nihla Quellen, but her real name is Thessalie Dunois, 
and she is of Alsatian origin. She has risen to prominence under 
the patronage of Count d’Eblis, a senator of France who is in- 
volved in German plots against his country. Thessalie met him 
in Constantinople through a friend of her father’s, Ferez Bey, a 
Turk who is also engaged in German in- 
trigue. D’Eblis wants to marry her, but 
she does not love him and will not do so. 
Finally, the traitor accuses her of betraying 
him and, in fear, she escapes in disguise to 
New York. D’Eblis sends word to Max 
Freund, a German agent in America, to get 
rid of her at the first favorable opportunity, 
and she is closely watched by him. 

Freund makes friends with Soane, a Sinn 
Feiner and rabid hater of England. They 
become associated in a German-Irish plot 
against England, in which Murtagh 
Skeel, a sensitive and refined type of - 
Irishman, is one of the leaders. Freund 
enlists the services of Soane in watch- 
ing for Thessalie’s visits to 
Barres’s studio. The German 
agent attempts to seize from 
Dulcie a letter sent by Thes- 
salie to Barres, but succeeds 
in getting only half of it. 

Finally, Thessalie comes to 
Barres, asking protection 
from the German agents, say- 
ing that they are atraid of her 
on account of some knowledge 
she possesses and are repre- 
senting her as a French spy. 
Barres arranges for 
her to occupy his stu- 
dio, while he will go in 
with his neighbor, 
James Westmore, a 
sculptor, who has be- 
come much interested 
in Thessalie. Barres 
invites his three friends 
to visit at his father’s 
place, Foreland Farms, 
and the night before 
they leave he goes out 
to post some letters. 
He asks for Soane at 
the desk, and is told that he has just 
gone out. Barres is sure that he 
has a rendezvous with Freund, and 
hopes that he will catch up with him. 


XX 


A CHANCE ENCOUNTER 


ARRES, walking up the street in a lei- \ 


surely manner, kept watching for Soane 
somewhere along the block, but could see nobody in the 
darkness resembling him. 

In the branch post-office, he posted his letters, turned to go 
out, and caught sight of Soane passing along the sidewalk just 
outside. And with him was the one-eyed man, Max Freund— 
the man who had robbed Dulcie of half the letter. 

His first emotion was sheer anger, and it started him toward 
the door, bent on swift but unconsidered vengeance. 

But before this impulse culminated in his collaring the one- 
eyed man, sufficient common sense came to the rescue. A row 
meant publicity, and an inquiry by authority would certainly in- 
volve the writer of the partly stolen letter—Thessalie Dunois. 

Cool and collected now, but mad all through, Barres continued 
to follow Soane and Freund, dropping back several yards to 
keep out of sight. 

The cross-street was fairly well lighted; there seemed to be 
plinty of evening strollers abroad, so that he was not particularly 


“If you please, sir,” he said, in a low, amused voice, 
“you will not—as they say in New York—butt in” 


conspicuous on the long block between Sixth and Fifth Avenues. 
The precious pair, arriving at Fifth Avenue, halted, blocked 

by the normal rush of automobiles. So Barres halted, too, and 

drew back alongside a shop window. 

_ And, as he stopped and stepped aside, he saw a man stop on the 
sidewalk across the street and move back into the shadow of a 
facade opposite. There was nothing significant in the occur- 
rence. Barres merely happened to notice it; then he turned 
his eyes toward Soane and Freund, who now were crossing Fifth 
Avenue. And he promptly went after them, with no definite 
idea in his head at the moment. 

Soane and Freund walked on eastward. A tram-car on Madi- 
son Avenue stopped them once more, and, as Barres also halted 
behind them and stepped back into the shadows, there, just 
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The Way 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


across the street, he saw the same man again halt, retire, and 
stand motionless in a recess between two shop windows. 

Barres tried to keep one eye on him and the other on Soane and 
Freund. The latter two were crossing Madison Avenue; and, 
as soon as they were over and still headed east, the man across the 
street came out of his shadowy recess and started eastward, too. 

Then Barres also started, but now he was watching the man 
across the street as well as keeping Soane and Freund in view. 

At Park Avenue, the two men paused, not apparently 
because of any vehicular congestion impeding their crossing, but 
they seemed to be engaged in vehement conversation. 

And once more, across the street, the solitary figure also halted. 

Who was that man following? Barres, straining his eyes, 
strove to make out more details of his features and dress. And 
presently he concluded that, though the man did turn and 
glance in his direction occasionally, his attention was principally 
fixed on Soane and Freund. 

His movements, too, seemed to corroborate this idea, because 
as soon as they started over Park Avenue, the man across the 
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street was in instant motion. And Barres, now intensely curious, 
walked eastward once more, following all three. 

At Lexington Avenue, Soane sheered off and, despite Freund’s 
clutch, entered a saloon. Freund followed immediately. 

As usual, across the street the solitary figure had stopped. 
Barres, also immobile, kept him in view. Evidently he, too, was 
awaiting the reappearance of Soane and Freund. 

Suddenly Barres made up his mind to have a good look at him. 
He walked to the corner, crossed to the south side of the street, 
turned west, and slowly sauntered past the man, looking him 
deliberately in the face. 

As for the stranger, far from shrinking or avoiding the scrutiny, 
he, on his part, betrayed a very lively interest in Barres’s physiog- 
nomy, and as that young man approached, he found himself 
scanned by a brilliant and alert pair of eyes. 

In frank but subtly hostile curiosity their glances met and 
crossed. Then, in an instant, a rather odd smile glimmered in 
the stranger’s eyes, twitched at his pleasant mouth, just shaded 
by a tiny mustache. 

“Tf you please, sir,” he said, in a low, amused voice, “you will 
not—as they say in New York—butt in.” ~ 

Barres, astonished, stood quite still. The young man 
continued to regard him with a very intelligent and slightly 
ironical expression. 

“T donot know, of course,”’ he said, ‘‘ whether 
you are of the city police, the state service, the 
post-office, the Department of Justice, the fed- 
eral secret service’—he shrugged expressive 
shoulders—‘‘ but this I do know very well, that, 
through lack of proper coordination in the 
branches of all your departments of city, state, 
and federal surety, there is much bungling, 
much working at cross-purposes, much inter- 
ference, and many blunders. Therefore, I beg 
of you not to do anything further in the matter 
which very evidently occupies you.”’ And he 
bowed and glanced across at the saloon whither 
Soane and Freund had disappeared. 

Barres was thinking hard. 

“You are watching Freund and Soane?”’ he 

_ asked bluntly. 
* “And you, sir, are you observing the stars?” 
inquired the young man. 

Barres said, frankly and pleasantly: 

“T am following those two men. It is evi- 
dent that you are, also. So may I ask—have 
you any idea where they are going?” 

“‘T can guess, perhaps.” 

Grogan’s?” 

“Of course.” 

“Suppose,” said Barres quietly, “I put my- 

self under your orders and go along with you.” 

The strange young man was much diverted. 

“Tn your kind suggestion there appears to be concealed a germ 
of common sense,” he said. “In which particular service are 
you employed, sir?” 

“And you?” inquired Barres smilingly. ; 

“T imagine you may have guessed,” said the young man. 

Sheer intuition prompted Barres, and he took a chance. 

“Yes; I have ventured to guess that you are an intelligence 
officer in the French service, and secretly on duty in the United 
States.” 

The young man winced, but forced a very bland smile. 

‘My compliments, whether your guess is born of certainty or 
not. And you, sir—may I inquire your status?” 

“I’m merely a civilian. I’m in neither municipal, state, nor 
federal service. But I don’t believe I can stand this Hun busi- 


“ness much longer without enlisting with the Canadians.” 


“Oh! May I ask, then, why you follow that pair yonder?” 
“T'll tell you why. I am a painter. I live ot, Reagen Count, 
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Soane, an Irishman, is superintendent of the building. I have 
reason to believe that German propagandists have been teaching 
him disloyalty under promise of aiding Ireland to secure political 
independence. 

“Coming out of the branch post-office this evening, where I 
had taken some letters, I saw Soane and that scoundrel, Freund. 
I really couldn’t tell you exactly what my object was in following 
them, except that I itched to beat up the German, and refrained 
because of the inevitable notoriety that must follow. 

“Perhaps I had a vague idea of following them to Grogan’s, 
where I knew they were bound, just to look over the place and 
see for myself what that German rendezvous is like. That is the 
entire truth concerning myself and this affair. And if you be- 
lieve me, and if you think I can be of any service to you, take 
me along with you. If not, then I shall certainly not interfere 
with whatever you are engaged in.” 

For a few moments, the young intelligence officer looked intent- 
ly at Barres, an amused, 
inexplicable smile on his 
face. Then, 

“Your name,” he said, 
with malicious gaiety, 
“is Garret Barres.” 

At that, Barres com- 
pletely lost countenance, 
but the other man _ be- 
gan to laugh. 

“Certainly you are 
Garry Barres, a painter, 
a celebrated Beaux Arts 


man of ——” 
“Good heavens!” ex- 
claimed Barres. ‘‘You 


are Renoux! You are 
little Georges Renoux, of 
the Atelier Ledoux—on 
the architect’s side—you 
are that man who left 
his card for me this 
evening! I’ve seen you 
often. You were a little 
devil of a nouveau, but 
you were always the cen- 
ter of every bit of mis- 
chief in the Rue Bona- 
parte. You put the 
whole Quarter en charette. 
I saw you do it.” 
Cordially, firmly, in 
grinning silence, they 
shook hands. And, fora 
moment, the intervening 
years seemed to melt 
away; the golden past 
became the present, and 
Renoux even thrilled a 
little at Barres’s conde- 
scension in shaking 
hands with him—the 
nouveau honored by the 
ancien—the reverence 
never entirely forgotten. 
“What are you, any- 
way, Renoux?” asked 
Barres, still astonished at 
the encounter but im- 
mensely interested. 
‘My friend, you have 
already guessed. I am 
captain: Military Intelli- 
gence Department. You 
know? There are no 
longer architects or 
butchers or bakers in 
France, only soldiers. 
And of those soldiers I 
am a very humble one.” 
“On secret duty here,” 
nodded Barres. 
“T need not ask an old 
Beaux Arts’ comrade to 
be discreet—and loyal.” 


““My dear fellow, France is next in my heart after my.own 
country. Tell me—you are following Soane and his boche friend, 
Max Freund, are you not?” 

“It happens to be as you say,” admitted Renoux smilingly. 

“Shall I tell you what I know about those two men—what I 
suspect?” 

“T should be very glad—” But, at that moment, Soane came 
out cf the saloon across the way, and Freund followed. 

““May I come with you?” whispered Barres. 

“Tf you care to. Yes; come,” nodded Renoux, keeping his 
clear, intelligent eyes on the two across the street, who now stood 
under a lamp-post, engaged in some sort of drunken altercation. 
Renoux, watching them all the while, continued in a low voice: 
‘Remember, Barres, if we chance to meet again here in America, 
I am merely Georges Renoux, an architect and a fellow Beaux 
Arts’ man.” 

“Certainly— Look! They’re starting on, those two!” 
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““Come,”’ whispered Renoux. 

Soane, unsteady of leg and talkative, was now makii1g for 
Third Avenue beside Freund, who had taken him “y the arm. 

As Renoux and Barres followed, the latter cautiously requested 
any instructions which Renoux might think fit to give. 
~ Renoux said, in his cool, agreeable voice: 

“You know it’s rather unusual for an officer to bother person- 
ally with this sort of thing. But my people have been unable 
tc obtain necessary information for us in regard to Grogan’s. 
It happened this afternoon that certain information was brought 
to me which suggested that I myself take a look at Grogan’s. 
And that is what I was going to do when I saw you on the 
street, carefully stalking two well-known suspects.” They both 
laughed cautiously. Renoux said: “TI recognized you even be- 
fore you came across the street to look me over. It was very 
funny, Barres.” 

Grogan’s was now in sight on the corner, its cherry-wood mag- 


him squirming while Souchez passed his handkerchief over his throat 
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nificence and its bilious imitation of stained glass aglow with 
electricity. And into its “family entrance” swaggered Soane, 
followed by the lank figure of Max Freund. 

Renoux and Barres had halted fifty yards away. Neither 
spoke. And presently came to them a short, dark, powerfully 
built man, who strolled up casually, puffing a large, rank cigar. 

Renoux named him to Barres. 

“Emile Souchez, one of my men.” He added, “Anybody 
gone in yet?” 

“Otto Klein, of Gerhardt, Klein, & Schwartzmeyer, went in 
an hour ago,”’ replied Souchez. 

“Oho!” nodded Renoux softly. “That signifies something 
really interesting. Who else went in?” 

“Small fry—Dave Sendelbeck, Louis Hochstein, Terry Madi- 
gan, Dolan, McBuide, Clancy.” 

“Skeel?” 

“No; he’s still at his hotel. Franz Lehr came out about 

r half an hour ago and took a taxi west. 
Jacques Alost is following in another.”’ 

Renoux thought a moment. : 

“Lehr has probably gone to see Skeel 
at the hotel,” he concluded. ‘‘We’re 
going to have our chance, I think.” Then, 
turning to Barres: ‘“‘We’ve decided to take 
a sport-chance to-night. We have most 
reliable information that this man Lehr, 
who now owns Grogan’s, will carry here 
upon his person papers of importance to 
my government—and to yours, too, Barres. 
The man from whom he shall procure 
these papers is an Irish gentleman named 
Murtagh Skeel, just arrived from Buffalo. 
Lehr, we were informed, was to go person- 
ally and get those papers. Do you really 
wish to help us?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Very well. I expect we shall have what 
you call a mix-up. You will please, there- 
fore, walk into Grogan’s—not by the family 
entrance but by the swinging doors on 
Third Avenue. Kindly refresh your- 
self there with some Pilsner beer, also eat 
a sandwich at my expense if you care to. 
Then you will give yourself the pains to 
inquire the way to the wash-room. And 
there you will possess your soul in amiable 
patience until you shall hear me speak 
your name in a very quiet, polite tone.” 
Barres, recognizing the familiar mock seri- 
ousness of student-days in Paris, began to 
smile. Renoux frowned and continued his 
instructions: ‘‘When you hear me politely 
pronounce your name, mon vieux, then you 
shall precipitate yourself valiantly to the 
aid of Monsieur Souchez and myself—and 
perhaps Monsieur Alost—and help us to 
hold, gag, and search the somewhat violent 
German animal whom we corner inside the 
family entrance.” 

Barres had difficulty in restraining his 
laughter. Renoux was very serious, with 
the delightful mock gravity of a witty and 
perfectly fearless Frenchman. 

“Lehr?” inquired Barres, stil] laughing. 

“That is the animal under discussion. 
There will be a taxi-cab awaiting us.” He 
turned to Souchez: ‘Dis, donc, Emile; 
faut employer ton coup du pére Frangois 
pour nous assurer de cet animal-la.” 

“Ben sure,’ nodded Souchez, fishing 
furtively in the side pocket of his coat and 
displaying the corner of a red-silk hand- 
kerchief. He stuffed it into his pocket 
again; Renoux smiled carelessly at Barres. 

“ Mon vieux,” he said, “I hope it will be 
like a good fight in the Quarter. You de- 
sire to get your head broken?” 

“You bet I do, Renoux!” 

“Bien! So now, if you are quite ready?” 
he suggested. ‘Merci, monsieur, et 
bientot!” He bowed profoundly. 

Barres, still laughing, walked to Third 
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Avenue, crossed northward, and entered the swinging doors of 
Grogan’s, perfectly enchanted to have his finger in the pie at last. 


XXI 
GROGAN’S 


THE material attraction of Grogan’s was principally lager beer. 
There was a palatial bar, behind which fat, white-jacketed 
Teutons served slopping steins of it upon a perforated brass 
surface. A bartender with apoplectic eyes took the order from 
Barres and set before him a frosty glass of Pilsner. 

Being a stranger there, Barres was furtively scrutinized at first, 
but there seemed to be nothing particularly suspicious about a 
young man who stopped in for a glass of beer on a July night, 
and nobody paid him any further attention. 

Besides, two United States secret-service men had just gone 
out, followed, as usual, by one Johnny Klein, and the Germans 
at the tables, at the bar, and behind the bar were still sneeringly 
commenting on the episode—now a familiar one and of nightly 
occurrence. 

So only very casual attention was paid to Barres and his 
Pilsner and his rye-bread-and-sardine sandwich, which he took 
over to a vacant table to dissect and discuss at his leisure. He 
finished his beer, sidestepped the sandwich, rose, asked a 
bartender for the wash-room, and followed the direction given. 

There was nobody in there. He lighted a cigarette, surveyed 
himself in the looking-glass, and stood waiting, flexing his b ceps 
muscles with a smile of anticipated pleasure in renewing the 
use of them after such a very long period wasted in the peaceful 
pursuit of art. 


He stood by the open door of the wash-room, listening. The | 


corridor which passed it led on into another corridor running 
at right angles. This was the family entrance. 

Now, as he waited there, he heard the street door open, and 
instantly the deadened shock of a rush and struggle. 

As he started toward the family entrance, straining his ears for 
the expected summons, a man in flight turned the corner into his 
corridor so abruptly that he had him by the throat even before 
he recognized in him the man with the thick eye-glasses who had 
hit him between the eyes with a pistol—The Watcher of 
Dragon Court. 

With a swift sigh of gratitude to Chance, Barres folded the 
fleeing Watcher to his bosom and began the business he had to 
transact with him—an account too long overdue. 

The Watcher fought like a wildcat, but in silence—fought mad- 
ly, using both fists, feet, baring his teeth, too, with frantic attempts 
to use them. But Barres gave him no opportunity to kick, bite, 
or to pull out any weapon; he battered The Watcher right and 
left, swinging on him like lightning, and his blows drummed on 
him like the tattoo of fists on a punching-bag until one stinging 
crack sent The Watcher’s head snapping back with a jerk, and a 
terrific jolt knocked him as clean and as flat as a dead carp 

There were papers in his coat, also a knuckle-duster, a big clasp- 
knife, and an automatic pistol. And Barres took them all, 
stuffed them into his own pockets, and, dragging his still dormant 
but twitching victim by the collar, he started for the family en- 
trance, where Donnybrook had now broken loose. 

But the silence of the terrific struggle in that narrow entry, 
the absence of all yelling, was significant. No whoops, no din 
of combat shattered the stillness of that dim corridor—only the 
deadened sound of blows and the shuffling of frantic feet. It was 
very evident that nobody involved desired to be interrupted by 
the police or call attention to the location of the battle-field. 

Renoux, Souchez, and a third companion were in intimate 
and desperate conflict with half a dozen other men—dim, furious 
figures fighting there under the flickering gas-jet. 

Into this dusty maelstrom of waving arms and legs went Barres 
—first dropping his now inert prey—and began to hit out enthu- 


siastically right and left at the nearest hostile countenance visible. - 


His was a flank attack and totally unexpected by the attackees; 
and the diversion gave Renoux time to seize a muscular, strug- 
gling opponent and hold him squirming while Souchez passed his 
handkerchief over his throat and the third man turned his pockets 
inside out. 

Then Renoux called breathlessly to Barres: 

“All right, mon vieux! Face to the rear front! March!” 

For a moment they stiffened to face a battering rush from the 
stairs. Suddenly a pistol spoke, and an Irish voice burst out: 

“Whist, ye domm fool! G’wan wid yer fistin’ an’ can th’ 
goon-play!”’ 

There came a splintering crash as the rickety banisters gave 


way and several Teutonic and Hibernian warriors fell in a furious 
heap, blocking the entry with an unpremeditated obstacle. 

Instantly, Souchez, Barres, and the other man backed out into 
the street, followed nimbly by Renoux and his plunder. Already 
a typical Third Avenue crowd was gathering. Then the door of 
Grogan’s burst open, and an embattled Irishman appeared. But, 
at first glance, the hopelessness of the situation presented itself 
to him—a taxi loaded with French and American franc-tireurs 
was already honking triumphantly away westward; an excited 
and rapidly increasing throng pressed round the family entrance; 
also, the distant glitter of a policeman’s shield and buttons now 
extinguished all hope of pursuit. 

Soane glared at the crowd out of enraged and bloodshot eyes. 

“G’wan home, ye bunch o’ bums!” he said thickly, and 
slammed the door to the family entrance of Grogan’s café. 


At Forty-second Street and Madison Avenue the taxi stopped, 
and Souchez and Alost got out and went rapidly across the street 
toward the Grand Central Station. Then the taxi proceeded 
west, north again, then once more west. 

Renoux, busy with a bleeding nose, remarked carelessly that 
Souchez and Alost were taking a train and were in a hurry, and 
that he himself was going back to his hotel. 

“You do not mind coming with me, Barres?” he added. “In 
my rooms we can have a bite and a glass together, and then we 
can brush up. That was a nice little fight, was it not, mon ami?” 

“Fine!” said Barres, with satisfaction. 

In a short tire the taxi stopped at the entrance to Renoux’s 
hotel. They descended, Renoux leading, walked through the 
corridor, turned to the right through the bar, then to the left 
into the lobby, and thence to the elevator. In Renoux’s rooms, 
they turned on the electric light, locked the door, closed the 
transom, then spread their plunder out on a table. 

To Renoux’s disgust, his own loot consisted of sealed envelops 
full of clippings from German newspapers published in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and New York. 

“That animal, Lehr,” he said, with a wry face, “has certainly 
played us a filthy turn. These clippings amount to nothing.” 
His eyes fell on the packet of papers which Barres was now open- 
ing, and he leaned over his shoulder to look. 

“Thank Cod!’’ he said. ‘Here they are! Where on earth 
did you find these papers, Barres? They’re the documents we 
were after. They ought to have been in Lehr’s pockets.” 

“‘He must have passed them to the fellow who bumped into 
me near the wash-room,” said Barres, enchanted at his luck. 
“What a fortunate chance that you sent me around there!” 

Renoux, delighted, stood under the electric light, unfolding 
document after document and nodding his handsome, mis- 
chievous head with satisfaction. 

“What luck, Barres! What did you do to the fellow?” 

“Thumped him to sleep and turned out his pockets. Are 
these really what you want?” 

“I should say so! This is precisely what we are looking for.” 

“To you mind if I read them, too?” 

“No, I don’t. Why should I? You’re my loyal comrade, and 
you ‘understand discretion. What do you think of this?” dis- 
playing a typewritten document marked “Copy,” enclosing a 
sheaf of maps. 

It contained plans of all the East River and Harlem bridges, a 
tracing showing the course of the new aqueduct and the Ashokan 
Dam, drawings of the navy-yard, a map of Iona Island, and a 
plan of the Welland Canal. The document was brief. 


Included in report by K.17 to diplomatic agent controlling Section 
7-4-11-B. Recommended that detail plan of powder works be made 
without delay. SKEEL. 


Followed several sheets in cipher, evidently some intricate 
variation of those common codes which are always ultimately 
solved by experts. 

But the documents that were now unfolded by Captain Re- 
noux proved intensely interesting. 

These were the papers which Renoux read and which Barres 
read over his shoulder: 


(Copy) 
BERLIN OFFICE 


Telegram 
Berlin. Political Dividon of the General Staff 
Nr. Pol. 6431. 
(SECRET) 
8, Moltkestrasse, 
Berlin, NW, 40. 
March 20, 1916. 
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Renoux was beside her, very v.aeeegeoe and graceful i in his attendance, and with that aiceness of attitude which 


confesses respect in every movement 
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Ferez Bey, 
New York: 

Referring to your correspondence and conversations with Colonel 
Skeel, I most urgently request that the necessary funds be raised 
through the New York banker, Adolf Gerhardt; also that Bernstorff 
be immediately informed through Boy-Ed, so that plans of Head 
General Staff of Army on campaign may not be delayed. 

Begin instantly enlist and train men, secure an armed power-boat, 
assemble equipment and explosives, Welland Canal Exp’d'’n. War 
Office No. 159-16, Secret U. K.-T, 3, P 


Foreign Office, Berlin, 
Dec. 28, 1914. 
Dear ROGER: 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 
23d inst.,in which you submitted to his Imperial Majesty’s 
government a proposal for the formation of an Irish brigade 
which would be pledged to fight only for the cause of Irish 
nationalism, and which is to be composed of any Irish prisoners 
of war willing to join such a regiment. 

In reply I have the honor to inform you that his Imperial 
Majesty’s government agrees to your proposal and also to the 
conditions under which it might be possible to train an Irish 
brigade. These conditions are set out in the declaration en- 
closed in your letter of the 13th inst., and are given at foot. 
I have the honor to be, dear Sir Roger, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) ZIMMERMAN, 
Under Secretary of State for the Foreign Office. 
To His Honor, Str ROGER CASEMENT, 
Eden Hotel, Kurfiirstendamm, Berlin. ~ 


(SECRET) 
CoLONEL MurTAGH SKEEL, 

Flying Division, Irish Expeditionary Corps, 

New York. 

For your information I enclose Zimmerman’s letter to Sir 
Roger, and also the text of Articles 6 and 7, being part of our 
first agreement with Sir Roger Casement. 

You will note particularly the Article numbered 7. 

This paragraph, unfortunately, still postpones your suggested 
attempt to seize on the high seas a British or neutral steamer 
loaded with arms and munitions, and make a landing from her 
on the Irish coast. But, in the mean time, is it not possible 
for you to seize one of the large ore-steamers on the Great 
Lakes, transfer to her sufficient explosives, take her into the 
Welland Canal, and blow up the locks? 

No more valuable service could be performed by Irishmen, 
no deadlier blow delivered at England. 

I am, my dear Skeel, your sincere friend and comrade, 

(Signed) Von PAPEN. 

P.S. Herewith appended are Articles 6 and 7 included in 

the Casement convention: 


(SECRET) 

Text of Articles 6 and 7 of the convention concluded be- 
tween Sir Roger Casement and the German government: 

6. The German Imperial brigade undertakes under special 
circumstances to lend the Irish brigade adequate military 
support, and to send it to Ireland abundantly supplied with 
arms and ammunition, in order that once there it may equip 
any Irish who would like to join it in making an attempt to 
reestablish Ireland’s national liberty by torce of arms. 

The special circumstances stipulated above are as follows: 

In case of a German naval victory which would make it pos- 
sible to reach the Irish coast, the German Imperial government 
pledges itself to despatch the Irish brigade and a German ex- 
peditionary corps commanded by German officers, in German 
troop-ships, to attempt a landing on the [rish coast. 

7. It will be impossible to contemplate a landing in Ireland 
unless the German navy can gain such a victory as to make it 
really likely that an attempt to reach Ireland by sea would 
succeed. Should the German navy not win such a victory, then 
a use will be found for the Irish brigade in Germany or else- 
where. But in no case will it be used except in such ways as 
Sir Roger Casement shall approve, as being completely in 
accordance with Article 2. 

In this case, the Irish brigade might be sent to Egypt to lend 
as istance in expelling the English and reestablishing Egyptian jnde- 
pendence. 

Even if the Irish brigade should not succeed in fighting for the libera- 
tion of Ireland from the English yoke, nevertheless a blow dealt at the 
British intruders in Egypt and intended to help the Egyptians to re- 
cover their freedom would be a blow struck for a cause closely related 
to that of Ireland. 


The last paper read as follows: 


(copy) 
Wireless, via Mexico 
FEREz, Berlin (no date) 
New York. 
Necessary close Nihla Quellen case immediately. Evidently useless 
expect her take service with us. Hold you responsible. Advise you 


take secret measures to end menace to our interests in Paris. D’Eblis 
urges instant action. Bolo under suspicion. Ex-minister also suspected. 
Only drastic and final action on your part can end danger. You know 
what to do. Do it. 


The telegram was signed with a string of letters and numerals. 

Renoux glanced curiously at Barres, who had turned very 
red and was beginning to reread the wireless. 

When he finished, Renoux folded all the documents very 


(ave him her pretiy hand 


carefully and placed them in the breast-pocket of his coat. 
‘Mon ami Barres,” he said pleasantly, “you and I have much 

yet to say toeachother. Inthe mean time, let us wash the stains 

of combat from our persons. What is the number of your collar?” 
“Fifteen and a half.” 
“T can fit you out. The bathroom is this way, old top!” 

XXII 
A WHITE BLACKBIRD 


REFRESHED by icy baths and clean linen, and now further 
fortified against the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune by 
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‘a supper of cold fowl and Moselle, Captain Renoux and Garret 
Barres sat in the apartment of the former gentleman, gaily ex- 
changing Latin Quarter reminiscences through the floating haze 
of their cigars. 

But the conversation soon switched back toward the far more 
serious business which alone accounted for their being there to- 
gether after many yeas. For, as the French officer had remarked, 
a good deal remained to be said between them. And Barres knew 
what he meant, and was deeply concerned at the prospect. 


silence, turned it to Westmore 


But Renoux approached the matter with careless good humor 
and by a leisurely, circuitous route, which polite pussy-footing 
was obviously to prepare Barres for impending trouble. 

He began by referring to his mission in America, admitting 
very frankly that he was a modest link in the system cf military 
and political intelligence maintained by all European countries 
in the domains of their neighbors. 

“TI might as well say so,” he remarked, “because it’s known 
to the representatives of enemy governments here, as well as to 
your own government, that some of us are here; and anybody 
can imagine why. And in the course of my—studies,” he said 
dliberately, while his clear eyes twinkled—“‘it has come to my 
knowledge, and to the knowledge of the French ambassador, 


that there is in New York, a young woman who already has 
proven herself a dangerous enemy to my country.” 

“That is interesting, if true,” said Barres, reddening to the 
temples. “But it is even more interesting if it is not true. 
And it isn’t!” 

“You think not?” 

“T don’t think anything about it, Renoux; I know.” 

“T am airaid you have been misled, Barres. And it is 
natural enough.” 

“Why?” 

“Because,” said Re- 
noux serenely, “she is 
very beautiful, very 
clever, very young, very 
appealing. Tell me, my 
friend—where did you 
meet her?” 

Barres looked him in 
the eyes. 

“Where did you learn 
that I had ever met 
her?” 

“Through the ordinary 
channels which, if you 
will pardon me, I am not 
at liberty to discuss.” 

*All right. It is suffi- 
cient that you know I 
have met her. Now, 
where did I meet her?” 

“T don’t know,” said 
Renoux candidly. 

“How long have I~ 
known her then?” 

“Possibly a few weeks. 
Our information is that 
your acquaintance with 
her is not of long dura- 
tion.” 

““Wrong, my friend! I 
met her in France several 
years ago; I know her in- 
timately.”’ 

“Yes; the intimacy has 
been reported,” said Re- 
noux blandly. “But it 
doesn’t take long—some- 
times.” 

Barres reddened again 
and shook his head. 

“You and your agents 
are all wrong, Renoux. 
So is your government. 
Do you know what it’s 
doing—what you and 
your agents are doing? 
You’re playing a German 
game for Berlin!” 

This time Renoux 
flushed, and there was a 
slight quiver to his lips 
and nostrils; but he said 
very pleasantly, 

“That would be rather 
mortifying, mon ami, if it 
were true.” 

“Tt 7s true. Berlin, the 
traitor in Paris, the con- 
spirator in America, the 

German, Austrian, and Turkish diplomatic agents here ask 
nothing better than that you manage, somehow, to eliminate 
the person in question.” 

“Why?” demanded Renoux. 

“Because more than one ot your public men in Paris will face 
charges of conspiracy and treason if the person in question ever 
has a fair hearing and a chance to prove her innocence of the 
terrible accusations that have been made against her.” 

“Naturally,” said Renoux, “those accused bring counter- 


charges. It is always the.history of such cases, mon ami.” 


“Your mind is already made up, then?” : 
“My mind is a real mind, Barres. Reason is what it seeks— 
the logical evidence that leads to truth. (Continued on page 111) 
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T befell that Uncle Granby wished 
something on to himself by telling little 
Anastasia and her brother Elderkin 
that wondrous Doings had been put 

over back in the old Zip-Zip Days, when 

Bourbon High-Balls were peddled over the 
Bar.and Public Dancing was tolerated and 

Women wore 4-inch Heels. 

The Yarns he spun often led the Bairns to 
suspect that he was Spoofing. 

They asked Questions without number 
about the Bad Men of the Past, such as 
Captain Kidd and Simon Legree and Wm. 
Hohenzollern. 

It is a perverse Fact in Heredity that well- 
brought-up Children are always more inter- 
ested in Jesse James than in Lyman B. 
Abbott. 

They wanted to know about the sheltered 
Cove where the Pirates held Wassail. 

They were likewise on edge to hear Tales 
of that Lawless Period when any Desperado 
could walk right in from the Street and buy 
himself a lot of Liquor and then Start Some- 
thing. 

When Uncle Granby told of Children 
being bayoneted in Belgium and Alcohol 
being served in the Homes of Church Mem- 
bers, the Kiddies suspected that he was 
drawing the Long Bow just to make their Blood run cold. 

They were slow to believe that the Grandfathers of some of the 
Children they knew had come home from College Reunions at 
2 A. M., Plastered to a fare-ye-well. 

With pop-eyed Wonder they listened to stories of Wedding 
Parties at which both of the Male Parents involved in the Sacri- 
fice were Carbonated and had to be laid out in the Check- 
Room. 

It was not easy for them to understand why Bar-Flies should 
work for years to build up a Thirst and then turn around and be 
shot in the Arm so as to get rid of it. 

Their most burning Curiosity was in regard to the Public Dis- 
pensary, home of Song and Argument, which had prospered 
under various Names and was latterly known as a Buffet. 

Uncle Granby was almost stumped by some of their Queries. 

Why did the Customers take chances the Evening Before if 
they knew they were going to be in a Dying Condition the Morn- 
ing After? 

Why was it considered Bad Form for a Regular to Quit, even 
though he was already Whittled? ; 

What was the Lure drawing Citizens away from the green 
Parks to stand 
around in the Saw- 
dust and discuss the 
Tariff? 

He tried to feed 
their gaping little 
Minds with Plausi- 
bilities. 

He expounded to 
them that up toa 
certain Time _ the 
Women never had 
voted and the Kaiser 
never had been 
trimmed and the Sa- 
loon Boss never had 
taken Orders. 

It was hard to ex- 
plain in the Light of 
what now appeared 
to be Logical De- 
velopments, but there 
had been an Era of 
Uncertainty during 
which any number of 
well-meaning Folks 
believed that it was 
a mistake to do any- 
thing for the First 


Time. With pop-eyed Wonder they listened to stories of Wedding Parties at which both 
of the Male Parents involved in the Sacrifice were Carbonated 
and had to be laid out in the Check-Room 


The Proposition to 


abolish something 
84 


They were likewise on edge to hear Tales of that Lawless Period when any 
Desperado could walk right in from the Street and buy himself 


MCCUTCHEON 


a lot of Liquor and then Start Something 


Fables 


By George Ade 
The Fable of the Polite Poison 


which always had been seemed a good deal like revising the 
Plans of Providence. 

The Option of going to it or leaving it lay was an Asset which 
had come down to us from the Birth of Time, the same as Original 
Sin and the Gambling Instinct. 


To revoke a Franchise which had been running 6000 years 


seemed sudden and irregular. 

Besides, there was a Tradition, Centuries old and frequently 
verified over the Mahogany Bar, that the drinking Gink would 
always get what he wanted, regardless of the Statutes. 

After a lucid Ex- 
planation of thiskind, 
little Elderkin would 
ask, was the 
Bar made of Mahog- 
any?” 

“Because,” Uncle 
Granby would reply, 
“as the Current was 
gradually turned on 
and the Radiance be- 
came more incandes- 
cent, it seemed most 
appropriate that all 
within the Ilumi- 
nated Area should be 
surrounded by King- 
ly Trappings.” 

This Line of Talk 
was just as clear as 
Mud to Elderkin and 
Anastasia. 

Uncle Granby said 
it was hard for them 
to grasp the Plot un- 
less they had visited 
a regular old-fash- 
ioned Emporium 
dealing in Wines, 
Liquors, and Cigars. 

He said that he 
never got Gettysburg 
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They followed timidly and took a slow and puzzled Survey of the deep Carvings, 
the cobwebbed Mirrors, the cold Array of Empty Decanters, 


the latticed Screen, the yawning Ice-Box 


Slang 


Illustrated by 
John T. McCutcheon 


Counter and the Embers of the Past 


straightened out in the Knob until after he visited the Battle- 
field. 

Unfortunately, no Historical Society had preserved for suc- 
ceeding Generations a typical Poor Man’s Club, with its heavy 
Mirrors and Paintings from the Salon. . 

Uncle Granby supposed that every Grog Shop had long since 
passed into Limbo, along with the gold Toothpick and the Roller 
Towel. 

Imagine his Surprise to find in a Side Street, one Day, a Corner 
Establishment which still wore above the Door a faded Sign- 
board reading as follows: ‘“‘Tom’s Place.” 

He peered through the dusty Window and saw all the Props 
and Paraphernalia with which he had been familiar in the moist 
Days of his Youth. 

The Eddies of Suburban Development had swept around and 
beyond the Spot. 

Vacant Storerooms and decrepit Hold-Overs told of the Blasted 
Hopes of Many a Renting Agency. 

That very Day he borrowed a key from the Real-Estater. 

When he went back to the children, he carried a Secret and a 
Surprise. 

He tantalized them by promising a Visit to a real Show. 

Elderkin and Anastasia were keyed up and eager when they 
started out under his Guidance next Day. 

He came to the Corner and turned the rusty Lock and led them 
into the stuffy and bedraggled Antiquity: 

They followed timidly and took a slow and puzzled Survey 
of the deep Carvings,’ the cobwebbed Mirrors, the cold Array of 
Empty Decanters, the latticed Screen, the yawning Ice-Box, the 
mottled Brass-Work, the sleeping Cash Register, the yellow 
Prints of bygone Champions. 

Upon the Wall certain Placards were still decipherable. 

One gave assurance that there was not a Cross Word in a Bar- 
rel of anything made in Kentucky. 

Another suggested that if Drinking interfered with Business, it 
might be a bright Thought to omit Business. , 

Still another, brief and cryptic, said, ‘Tie the Bull outside.” 

‘Where are we?” asked little Anastasia. oy 

“Can’t you guess?” asked Uncle Granby, much amused by 
their Bewilderment. “This is what I told you about all last 
Winter. It is a Saloon.” . 


Both Anastasia and Elderkin clapped their Hands with Delight. 


They began to pump Questions. 
Uncle Granby gave them the Modus 
Operandi. 

He explained that the Screen had been 
set before the Door because the Patrons 
believed that a Desire for Privacy is instinc- 
tive among the Well Bred. 

In the Decanters had shimmered the more 
Fiery Compounds which gave Quick Results. 


From the Grains of the Field came spicy 
Distillations, enabling the Dumb to speak 
and the Dull to open the Book of Knowledge. 

Those tarnished Faucets had gushed for 
Years with a Brew which foamed in the 
Mug and carried a scant 4% of the neces- 
sary Ingredient. 

Because of the Kick being thus diluted, 
the Bulk absorbed in the course of a busy 
Evening had to be very Impressive in order 
to get a satisfactory Total. 

The Purchaser who was out for a 20% 
Effect had to return to the 4% just 5 times 
in order to arrive at his Destination. 

These Mathematical Exercises, being often 
repeated in a spirit of Rivalry, developed 
incredible Storage Capacities. 

To be the Custodian of a large Fluid Cargo 
was to be respected and admired. 

“Why?” asked Elderkin. 

“Tt was part of the Code,” replied Uncle Granby. 

He showed them the Free-Lunch Department. 

“Would you believe,” he asked, ‘‘that such expensive Rarities 
as Roast Beef and Turkey and hard-boiled Eggs and imported 
Cheese and White Bread and Baked Beans and golden creamery 
Butter were spread upon this Board? The solitary Piker who 
purchased One in the Light could saunter across and grab off a 
Banquet which would now stand-you about $6 in a good Hotel.”’ 

“They fed them free of charge?” asked Anastasia, seem- 
ingly skeptical. : 

“The Lunch was a Come-On for the Wet Gocds,”’ explained 
Uncle Granby. ‘Besides, many who had Homes of their own 
touched the Layout lightly. They ate just enough to sustain a 
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“Between Rounds they would punish a few Links of 
Sausage or mayhap dally with a dried Herring” 
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reasonable Thirst. Between 
Rounds they would punish a 
few Links of Sausage or mayhap 
dally with a dried Herring.” 

“And the Rum-Seller?”’ sug- 
gested Anastasia. 

“Ah, he was not marked with 
so harsh a Title in the days of 
his Social Supremacy. Those 
who had won his Favor could 
use the First Name, but Strang- 
ers and those amateur Stews 
who were still on Probation 
usually addressed him as ‘Pro- 
fessor.” His Post of Duty was 
behind yonder massive Slab. 
He wore a costume of virginal 
Whiteness. It was touched off 
by one or two costly Gems and 
a fresh Carnation with Tin-Foil 
around the Stem. I find it dif- 
ficult to convey to your Meager 
Understandings all the Com- 
plexities involved in the Practise 
of his Profession. He was a 
Composite of Guide, Counselor, 
Friend, Referee, Diplomat, Re- 
ception Committee, Medical 
Adviser, Weeping-Post, and Po- 
litical Prophet. To set out the 
Glasses and ring the Cash Regis- 
ter were the least of his Obliga- 
tions. Sometimes he had to 
listen, for an hour at a Stretch, 
to the Hard-Luck Jonas whose 
wife had been to see a Lawyer. 
Beer and Sympathy were on 
Tap at all times.” ; 

“You mean that those who 
were in Trouble came to re- 
ceive Consolation?” asked Elderkin. “Why so? I never heard 
of a Soda-Clerk being made the Custodian of Family Secrets.” 

“The Soda-Clerk, even in his most glorified Aspect, is merely 
a Servitor,” explained Uncle Granby. “In his Day, the Booze- 
Clerk was Pythias to every Damon who came in for a Pick-me- 


‘Up. A man might play foxy with his Attorney and hold out on 


the Family Doctor, but he would give up the whole Interior 
Works to Steve in the White Coat. Every bruised and battered 
Soul would flee as a Bird to the Life-Saving Station. It was the 
one Spot where tortured Sensibilities were always sure of getting 
First Aid. It happened that every Drinking Man was either 
maligned or misun- 
derstood. The only 
Mortal who could 
look beneath the 
Surface and detect 
Pure Gold was the 
kind-hearted Mixer. 
No matter what the 
Wife had said at 
Breakfast or what 
his Business Partner 
had been telling 
around about him, 
the injured Hero 
was always 100% 
Infallible when he 
submitted all the 
Facts to his good old 
Palat the Pub. Out 
of the Black Depths 
would rise the Star 
of Hope. Sometimes 
there would be two 
Stars. All Debts 
would be paid off 
and the Enemies 
laid in the Dust. 
Then, next Morning, 


“Sometimes he had to listen, for an hour at a Stretch, to the 
Hard-Luck Jonas whose wife had been to see a Lawyer™ 


Se Air-plane and lying among the 


Jagged Rocks in a valley 10,000 
feet deep.” 

Anastasia by way of Corro- 
boration had read somewhere 
that during the Alcoholic Age 
the Victims would tea up in 
order to Drown their Sorrows. 

“‘Right-o!” said Uncle Gran- 
by. “But don’t get the Idea 
that there was only one Pretext. 
Any Gentleman who had it in 
the back of his Head to go down 
to the Corner and get all lit up 
like a Triumphal Arch could 
always pull a swell Excuse. 
Also, every Family Man who 
came home at 3 A.M. with a 
Breath which showed as a Phos- 
phorescent Streak in the Dark- 
ness was always there with a 
peachy Alibi. In all the years 
during which I played more or 
less Tag with the Liquor Traffic, 
I can’t remember one Case in 
which a Lush went to the Bad 
because of a low-down craving 
for the old Juice. He was either 
led astray or his foot slipped. 
He lined up with the Indians 
and began to hoist, not because 
Strong Drink was anything in 
his Young Life, but because the 
Occasion seemed to warrant an 
Exchange of Hospitalities and 
he could not afford to ignore the 
strict Tenets of Sociability. 
Thus, one Man would drink be- 
cause he had just received a 
Wire saying that an Uncle was 
dead in South Dakota. Another would insist on Buying because 
his Wife had given birth to Twins, or his Son had graduated 
from High School, or he himself had been awarded a Contract. 
This very Ken in which you are now standing: was a favored 
Rendezvous for Collegians attending Athletic Contests in yonder 
Field. After the Game, the Victors would surge into the Joint - 
and battle for Frontage and Lick it up by the Gallon because 
they were Celebrating. The Vanquished likewise would appear 
in vast numbers and imbibe copiously because they wanted to 
Forget. Can you beat it? Let us suppose that A, standing for 
Adams, had been in the Country with his Family and Came 
home feeling very 
Top-Hole and full 
of Frisk. Just be- 
cause he was Aces 
and Eights, he would 
beat it to a gilded. 
Dump and pound on 
the Bar and tell the 
Bosun to pipe all 
Hands forward for 
Grog and let the 
others hide their 
Coin. Reversing 
the Picture, B, 
standing for Blazin- 
sky, would have a 
Dull Pain in the 
Coke and a Prairie 
Fire under the Belt. 
He would come into 
the Home for Way- 
ward Men and lean 
his Body up against 
the Rail and tell Mc- 
Gluke how he was 
punk and seedy and 
desiccated, even as 
a Faded Flower. 
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the Party of the 
First Part would find 
himself out of the 


“After the Game, the Victors would surge into the Joint and battle for Frontage 
and Lick it up by the Gallon because they were Celebrating” 
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Then Mac would 
look him over (Con- 
cluded on page 88) 
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“At study, at work or at fun 


I go like a Yank at a Hun. 
‘ampbelli’s 7" 4 diet, I never stay quiet 
But keep every job on the run.” 


Sergeant Robert Spengler of Springfield, Mass., and comrades of Com- 


pany K, 104th 


U.S. Infantry, famous as the first American regiment 


to be decorated for bravery by any foreign government. This photo- 
graph was taken directly back of the lines in France. 


On a fighting basis 


all- America’s boys. 
Americans fit to meet all comers? 
are. 


“Only the best for our heroes!” is America’s motto. 


better for them than 


Look at these boys of yours. 
Don't they look like healthy, sturdy, high-grade 


Yes, yours and ours— 


Don’t they look well fed? They 


They belong to the best-fed army in the world. 


There is nothing 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


And there are mighty few things they 
like better. You'd guess that from the 
picture. 

And it is just as good, just as invig- 
orating and helpful for all active 
Americans at home. 

It combines the natural tonic and ap- 
petizing qualities of the fresh ripe tomato 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or more. 


is the handy and economical way. 


21 kinds 


with other choice materials both nourish- 
ing and tempting. 

It is especially valuable to strengthen 
digestion and aid the body processes 
which create energy and maintain a vig- 
orous condition. Served as a Cream of 
Tomato it is even more 
inviting and nutritious. 


This 


12c a can 


OU 
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88 Look for this Sign on 


your Jewelry Store 


IN 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


whether your purchase consists of a 
watch, a scarf pin, a piece of silverware, 
or any one of the numerous articles 
bearing the name HALLMARK , and sold 
exclusively by 700 Hallmark jewelers 
in the United States. 


A Few Little Gift Items 
Procurable Only at the 
HALLMARK Store 


C 727/21 Link Buttons 

f 14k solid green gold, bro- 

Hae cade engine turning. 

me heavy weight and 
excellent work- 

manship. 


Price, $12.00 


C 2585 
Scarf Pin 
14k solid green 
gold, handsomely 
hand engraved 
and set with a genuine tourmaline. 
, $5.00 


D 726/29 Link Buttons 
10k solid gold 
with straight line 
engine turning. 
Price 


D 2620 
Scarf Pin 


Solid gold, set 
with synthetic 


> 


= Gift Book 
Ret from your local Hallmark 


jeweler — or write to us. 

Contains 48 illustrated 
pages showing moderate- 
ly priced gift suggestions, 
as well as a general line 
of the famous Hallmark 

merchandise. This book 
| will help you choose — 
4 it’s free. 


Use Halimark Silver Polish 


The United Jewelers, Inc. 
54 Maiden Lane, New York City 


\\ 
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RAISE BELGIAN HARES {; 


HUGE evenly and pleasantly made. 
pair 
free. 


k and pay you $6.00 = 


Save Coal—Have a Warm Bed 


$725 


Filled with 3 gts. of Hoiling Water 


For Sleeping Porches. Baby Carriages. Sick Rooms, 
People with Poor Circulation; also Automobiles 


Made by hand of especially prepared clay. and glazed. Doctors, 
hospitals and many families throughout the country using them; all 
recommend them to their friends. Easy to fill and handle. Pat. screw 
top—guaranteed not toleak. Will not burst nor corrode—is practi- 
cal, sanitary and lasts a lifetime. Price $2.25 delivered. Canada $2.50, 


A New and Welcome Christmas Gift Idea 


Drugeists and General Storekeepers will find these foot warmers 
good sellers. Write for our special prices in quantities. 


Do-chester Pottery Works, 120 Victory Road, Dorchester, Mass. 


in a cold room 
all night 
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and put on the Manner of a Diagnostician 
and say, ‘What you need is a little Skee 
with a dash of Peppermint.’ I can assure 
y ou that the Boys behind the Spigots saved 
many a Trip to see the Doctor. If an Un- 
fortunate came with his Feet wet and his 
Teeth chattering, he was given a full Gill 
from the Black Bottle. If the next Patient 
had Heartburn and a sort of a Sofa-Pillow 
Taste in the Mouth, he would be given a 
Slug of the same Panacea.” 

“What was in the Black Bottle?” asked 
Elderkin. 

“If the Government Chemist couldn’t 
find out, what chance did the Customers 
|have? The enly two Ingredients we felt 
‘sure ef were Fusel Oil and Prune Juice. 
It smelled like Liniment, and those whe 
did net fancy it as a Beverage used it for 
‘removing Rust from Metals. Before 
|twanging the Harp, it was custemary to 
study the Label on the Outside and then 
breathe a Silent Prayer. A much favored 
Superstition was that the longer it was 
kept in the Barrel the more deadly and 
altogether desirable it became. As to 
that, I cannot say. My clearest Recollec- 
ticn is that almost any well-known Brand 
would induce a Dove of Peace to challenge 
the American Eagle. After pouring about 


‘Three Fingers, it was advisable to stand’ 


jon a Concrete Base in order to take up the 
‘Recoil. 

“If it was so dynamic, why did our 
|Ancestors trifle with it?” asked Elder- 
| kin. 

“My Boy, the vinous and malt Cere- 
monials which illuminated Family His- 
tories and gave zest to Standard Fiction 
were held in pleasant Esteem. It didn’t 
seem possible to rally round a Pump. No 
one had seen or heard tell of a Dry Ban- 
quet, and the more influential Citizens 
didn’t think it could be accomplished. To 
you, in Retrospect, the Festivities of the 
last Century look to be very Bacchanalian 
and what you might term Rough Stuff. 
I can assure you that when the whole 
World was tinctured with the Essence of 


New Fables in Slang 


(Concluded from page 86) 


Hilarity, the only Dipscmaniac was the 
Other Fellow. Even the Sanatorium 
Inmates called it Stomach Trouble. The 
Legislators who voted against their old 


-side-kick, John Barleycorn, did so with 


extreme Reluctance. I say to you Young 
People, be forgiving of the Past. Because 
you live in a Regenerated Era and have 
known from the Cradle up that both 
Slavery and, Cocktails are wrong, don’t 
turn the Family Portraits to the wall just 
because some of the Beaks are rosy Red. 
Your bibulous Forebears simply adapted 
themselves to Environment. When they 
were Associating, it was not the common 
Practise te ask for Tea with a Slice cf 
Lemon in it, so they took hot Applejack 
with a light grating of Nutmeg on the Sur- 
face. The essential Weaknesses cf Human 
Nature endure, but Fashions change. In 
cur enlightened Day, the Village Souse 
sings in the Choir because even the Drug 
Stores are afraid to sell anything. In 
taking your last shuddering Look at this 
Relic of Barbarism, do not regard it alto- 
gether as a Symbol of Physical Debase- 
ment. Remember that it is also a Re- 
minder of a Period of extreme Benevolence, 
during which some one was always Buying 
for somebody else and the Golden Rule 
was in operation right up to the Closing 
Hour. You cannot understand why an 
enlightened Community put up with a 
Joint of this Woolly Description after 2000 
years cf trying to be Civilized. Probably 
your Children will wonder, 50 years hence, 
why we lock People in Jail to cure their 
Moral Infirmities.” 

“T’ll say that I’m fed up for one Day 
on the low-down Traits of cur deceased 
Relatives,” said Anastasia. ‘Lead me 
toa Movie.” 

“That’s another Item that you'll have 
a hard time explaining to your Offspring,” 
said Uncle Granby, as he led the way into 
the cheerful Sunlight. 


Moral: Nothing is Improbable until it 
moves into the Past Tense. 


The next New Fable in Slang, that of The Hostess and the Hikers and the Party 
under the Trees, will appear in January Cosmopolitan. 


When All Women Are Workers 


(Continued from page 59) 


of this country never wake up? They are 
dressing and gambling, entertaining, going 
about their own petty affairs as if not one 
of our men were going to France to fight 
die.” 

Why anyone should have expected that 
great, tcrpid masses of women who had 
either lived for pleasure or to concentrate 
‘on their own small world and make both 
ends meet (to divide them into their 
smaller and greater parts) would have 
'the imagination to form a mental picture 
without outside pressure and rouse them- 
selves as one ardent patriot, I cannot 
imagine. If the world were as advanced 
as all that, there would be no more wars. 
It took them something like six months to 
“wake up,”’ but slowly they succumbed to 
the universal topic—the ever-increasing 
demands of the government for various 


economies, denials, assistance, responses 
to loans, to the sight of marching men in 
khaki—some of these their own sons and 
husbands. To-day, it is safe to say, the 
women of this country are as awake and 
on the job as the women of Britain and 
France. 

What is the result to be? In the first 
place, instead of comparatively few pre- 
pared minds being stimulated by this 
gigantic and always dramatic conflict, 
millions of women who never knew they 
had any minds are not only inspired by the 
desire to serve, to do their part in behalf of 
the men at the front, no matter how hum- 
ble it may be, but their general intelligence 
has been broadened as by a special illumina- 
tion from on high. The average feminine 
intelligence in the United States.a year ago 
was estimated as very low. This was evi- 
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HE free creamy lather of Goblin 
Soap makes “cleaning up” easy for 


grownups and a delight for children. 


The most obstinate grease and stains yield readily 
to Goblin Soap, and the hands and face have a soft, 
smooth and healthy feeling afterwards. 


Fine for kitchen or workshop; office or home: wherever 
you need good soap. 


HA your dealer does not have Goblin Soap, please send us 
is name and we will see that you are promptly supplied. 


For Toilet or Bath ‘ 

Large YpAHY, 111 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 
5e 64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 

Price in Canada 7c 
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denced by the novel-a-day women, those 
who lived in apartments, where the work 
was light, social intercourse almost nil, and 
who drugged themselves on fiction, no 
matter what or by whom. When they 
were not engaged in the degeneration of 
what brain-power they had, they dressed 
and walked the streets, or filled the restau- 
rants ai tea-time, both before and after the 
dance-craze. 

The same might be said of girls, particu- 
larly in country towns—girls whom their 
mothers regarded as far more of a hin- 
drance than a help in the household, and 
who consumed their enormous leisure, as 
Kathleen Norris so well puts it in “‘ Martie, 
the Unconquered,” by everlasting stroll- 
ing, with the soda-water fountain as the 
main objective, or exchanging confidences 
about the boys, the while they masticated 
the ubiquitous gum-stick or dreamed im- 
possible dreams of the future. 

Well, all that is ancient history. Fash- 
ions spread like prairie-fire among women, 
and not to work these days is to be an out- 
cast,a pariah. All they needed was'a new 
interest, and they got it when we entered 
the war. They may have entered the 
lists of the doers reluctantly at first, 
ashamed to stay out, or their idle minds 
merely were possessed by a new craze; but 
nothing is so fascinating as work, except 
the consciousness that you are an indis- 
pensable member of society. The idleness 
of masses of young American women and 
the apathy of millions of older women who 
had never looked beyond the day’s monoto- 
nous routine formed one of the gravest 
questions in America. But whatever new 
questions shall arise in the future, the old 
problems will be greatly eliminated. 

A man said to me the other day, in dis- 
cussing this subject: “‘Do you really think 
all this—anvthing—will make American 
women more serious? How can they ex- 
pect to be the companions of men when 
they either persist in an endless pursuit of 
pleasure or absorb themselves in the de- 
tails of daily life?” 

I am not given to overoptimism, and am 
well aware that you cannot plant brains 
where brains are not. But while the pres- 
sure of life in this country has given some 
women too much to do, and parental or 
merely masculine indulgence has left others 
with practically no occupation at all, the 
fact remains that the American woman is 
not only naturally bright, however little 
educated, but sympathetic. Now that she 
understands what this war means, knows 
that our men are dying or being wounded 
daily, sees her neighbors in mourning, to 
say nothing of her own household, her 
normal but latent womanly sympathies 
have been thoroughly roused, and she re- 
doubles her endeavors to be of service. 

These sympathies will not fold their 
wings when the-war is over; they have 
been roused too thoroughly. Nor will 
they cease to be drawn upon for active 
service— not for many a long day. Every 
town and village will have its quota of 
crippled, blind, poor-wrecks of men, to 
whom they must minister, and perhaps 
whom they must support. 

This brings us to one of the practical 
aspects of the future. The longer the war 
goes on, the greater the number of women 
who must make up their minds to be self- 
supporting—in many cases to support 
their families or the broken men that re- 
turn. More and more women will swarm 


into the positions left vacant by the 
drafted, and girls with sufficient money at 
their disposal will perfect themselves for 
some profession—there were girl students 
in the Schools of Mines before the war, and 
there will be more and more to enter that 
fascinating profession—or they will buy 
out businesses going to pieces while the 
head of the firm is fighting for civilization. 
Girls who looked forward only to marrying 
or to “‘coming out” will realize that it 
were wise to clasp time by the forelock and 
take advantage while they may of these 
many opportunities created by the war. 
Women will carry on their husbands’ busi- 
ness, as they do in France; but it is not to 
be apprehended that they will relegate the 
men who do come home to the ignominious 
“back seat.”” They will simply insist upon 
being their partners, after the ancient habit 
of the Frenchwomen—the only women so 
far who have satisfactorily settled the prob- 
lem of the sexes—and as for the young un- 
married women in the full tide of success, 
perhaps they will make a similar arrange- 
ment with the men they choose to marry. 

I have always maintained that the only 
secret of happiness, the only cure for the 
devil of discontent that has been the curse 
of our women is work. No one can possi- 
bly be content, much less happy, who is 
afflicted with long idle hours, too assured 
of the comforts or even luxuries of life to 
move a finger for their own sakes. It 
needed a war to teach women, our women 
in particular, that long occupied hours, 
always moving toward a definite object, 
and part of their energies at least devoted 
to the use of either the general good or 
pathetic dependents not only banishes 
ennui and discontent but persistently ex- 
pands and ennobles the mind. There 
may be a good deal of vanity mixed with 
it, for the-human mind never will cease to 
be human, but it is a healthy and salutary 
vanity at least. 

Many American women—hundreds of 
thousands of them, I have no doubt— 
women of straitened means, often 
longed in the old days to “do something” 
and add to the family income. The aver- 
age man is not very successful, and as 
children grow older, they are expensive 
articles if they are to receive an adequate 
preparation for the battle of life. But 
these women’s husbands were horrified at 
the idea, and “‘put their foot down.” Out 
of tender consideration? Not in the least. 
Mere snobbery, always a vital part of 
man’s instinct of self-protection, where it 
exists at all. And American men are pecu- 
liarly snobbish. They long to keep up a 
good front whether they pay their bills or 
not, and if their wives should go out into 
the public arena and make their own nim- 
ble chase for dollars, they might be dropped 
to an inferior rank among business men. 
Therefore have thousands of women sat at 
home, one servant doing the work, their 
children away at school, with no money in 
their pockets, much less enough for a new 
gown, while their poor little position in 
society is intact, and their husband pays his 
dues and bills at an expensive club. 

But the war has changed all that. Not 
for a moment does the American man mind 
his wife being in the fashion, working for 
the Red Cross, in the canteen, or even 
filling a position left vacant by one of 
his younger men. If he goes to the war 
and she can fill his place temporarily, so 
much the better. The less rivalry to be 
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feared when he returns. Meanwhile, he 
becomes accustomed to see his wife doing 
something besides keep his house, knows 
that she is a vital factor in the services 
demanded by the government. He also, 
if he has sense enough to appreciate it, 
realizes that her enforced economies, the 
total abolishment of ‘‘front,’”’ which has 
become common in his own set, exclusive 
or otherwise, is teaching her new habits. 
The Americans have been the most waste- 
ful people in the world. But habits, espe- 
cially beneficial ones, are difficult to up- 
root, and no sensible woman will make the 
attempt when normal conditions are re- 
stored. The man will be pretty well 
trained by that time, and, after a period of 
resignation to living well within his means 
for the first time, only the hopeless fogy 
will find anything humiliating in his wife 
becoming co-breadwinner. In their secret 
hearts, men will be profoundly grateful. 

Much more could be said of the practical 
values that will accrue to women from 
these new conditions, and the superb 
manner in which they have risen to the 
test. They will get the vote as a matter of 
course. They will understand, for the 
first time, the disgrace and the crime of 
poverty, and those with political talents 
will devote their energies to its abolish- 
ment. They will read books like Upton 
Sinclair’s ‘‘King Coal,’’ and demand that 
such conditions cease in this modern but 
hitherto thoughtless country forever. They 
will cease gorging themselves on second- 
and third-rate fiction and read books that 
furnish instead of drug the mind. (The 
novelists themselves are entering broader 
fields.) Already, on all sides, one sees 
women reading instructive books for the 
first time. The appetite was created by 
the war-books, but when they tire of these, 
as tire they must, it will be as impossible to 
relapse to the “‘glad”’ or the ‘‘sentimental” 
story as to sociological indifference. 

The great moral effect, I believe, will 
be a more complete understanding and 
companionship between the sexes. Our 
soldiers are fighting so magnificently— 
not merely bravely, which is no virtue— 
with such initiative, dash, contempt fer 
fatigue and all the comforts they left be- 
hind them that the women of America 
glow with a new pride in their men and a 
wholly new admiration for the male sex. 
Those that looked upon men with a certain 
amiable contempt, as useful creatures born 
to admire them and supply their exacting 
wants, will realize, for the first time, the 
greatness that lies in the soulof Man. On 
the other hand, the class of men that has 
always regarded women as charming and 
necessary but quite inferior adjuncts will 
endow their women with a sort of divinity 
and place them where a deluded world has 
long imagined they passed their time—on a 
pedestal. Not that women will stay there. 
Nor do they desire to become the dominant 
sex. All they will demand is complete 
equality. It would be as impossible to 
turn the tables on the tired men that re- 
turn from the war as to maltreat one of 
their cripples. Utopia is not for this 
earth, but perhaps if out of this hideous 
interval in the world’s history of emptied 
veins and unspeakable brutalities and suf- 
fering for men and women alike, the re- 
sult shall be a nearer approach to sex- 
companionship, the worried human race 
will have moved a step. further toward 
beating Life at its own game. 
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painter, and was silent, drawing with in- 
creased pace and passion. 

“Tt is so difficult ‘to get subjects,” he 
remarked abruptly. “I cannot afford to 
pay models, and they are not fond of me 
painting out of doors. If I had always a 
subject like you! You—you have a grief, 
have you not?” 

At that startling little question, Noe 
looked up, frowning. 

“Everybody has now.” 

The painter grasped.his chin; his eyes 
had suddenly become tragical. 

“Ves,” he said; “everybody. Tragedy 
is daily bread. I have lost my family ; 
they are in Belgium. How they live, I 
do not know.” 

“I’m sorry—very sorry, too, if we aren’t 
nice to you here. We ought to be.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“What would you have? We are dil- 
ferent. That is unpardonable. An artist 
is always lonely, too; he has a skin fewer 
than other-people, and he sees things that 
they do not. People do not like you to 
be different. If ever in your life you act 
differently from others, you will find it so, 
mademoiselle.” 

Noel felt herself flushing. Was he read- 
ing her secret? His eyes had such a pecu- 
liar, second-sighted look. 

“Have you nearly 
asked. 

“No, mademoiselle; I could go on for 
hours, but I do not wish to keep you. It 
is cold for you, sitting there.” 

Noel got up. 

“May I look?” 

“Certainly.” 

She did not quite recognize herselfi— 
who does?—but she saw a face, which 
affected her oddly, of a girl looking at 
something which was, and yet was not, 
in front of her. 

“My name is Lavendie,” the painter 
said; “my wife and I live there.” And 
he gave her a card. 

Noel could not help answering: 

“My name is Noel Pierson. I live with 
my father; here’s the address.” She 
found her card-case and fished out a card. 
“My father is a clergyman; would you care 
to come and see him? He loves music 
and painting.” 

“Tt would be a great pleasure; and 
perhaps I might be allowed to paint you. 
Alas! I have no studio.” 

Noel drew back. 

“T’m afraid I work in a hospital all day, 
and—and I don’t want to be painted, 
thank you. Only. daddy would like to 
meet you, I’m sure.” 

The painter bowed again; she saw that 
he was hurt. 

“Of course I can see that you’re a very 
fine painter.” she said quickly; “only 
—only—I don’t want to, you see. Per- 
haps you’d like to paint daddy; he’s got 
a most interesting face.” 

The painter smiled. 

“He is your father, mademoiselle. May 
I ask you one question? Why do you 
not want to be painted?” 

“Because—because I don’t, I’m afraid.” 

She held out her hand. The painter 
bowed over it. 


“Au revoir, mademoiselle.” 


finished?” she 
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Saint’s Progress 
(Concluded from page 67) 


“Thank you,” 
awfully interesting.” 
away. 

The sky had become full of clouds 
round the westerly sun; and the foreign, 
crinkled tracery of the plane-tree branches 
against that French-gray, golden-edged 
mass was lovely. Beauty, and the troubles 
of others, soothed her. She felt sorry for 
the painter; but his eyes saw too much! 
And his words: “If ever you act dif- 
ferently from others” made her feel him 
uncanny. Was it true that people always 
disliked and condemned those who acted 
differently? If her old. schoolfellows now 
knew what was before her, how would 
they treat her? In her father’s study 


said Noel; “it was 
And she walked 


Too Fat To Fight, 
A short story by 
Rex Beach, 
will appear in 
January Cosmopolitan. 


hung a little reproduction of a tiny picture 
in the Louvre, a “ Rape of Europa,”’ by an 
unknown painter—a humorous, delicate 
thing, of an enraptured, fair-haired girl 
mounted on a prancing white bull, cross- 
ing a shallow stream, while on the bank 
all her white-girl companions were gathered, 
turning half-sour, half-envious faces away 
from that too fearful spectacle, while one 
of them tried with timid desperation to 
mount astride of a sitting cow and follow. 
The face of the girl on the bull had once 
been compared by some one with her own. 
She thought of this picture now, and saw 
her schoolfellows—a throng of shocked 
and wondering girls. Suppose one of 
them had been in her position! “Should 
I have been turning my face away, like 
the rest? I wouldn’t—no; I wouldn’t!” 
she thought. “I should have understood.” 
But she knew there was a kind of false 
emphasis in her thought. Instinctively 
she felt the painter right. One who acted 
differently from others was lost. 

She told her father of the encounter, 
adding, 

“T expect he’ll come, daddy.” 

Pierson answered dreamily: 

“Poor fellow! I shall be glad to see 
him if he does.” 

“And you'll sit to him, won’t you?” 

“My dear—I?”’ 

“He’s lonely, you know, and people 
aren’t nice to him. Isn’t it hateful that 
people should ‘hurt others because they’re 
foreign or different?’’ She saw his eyes 
open with mild surprise, and went on, 
“T know you think people are charitable, 
daddy; but they aren’t, of course.” 

“That’s not exactly charitable, Nollie.” 

“You know they’re not. I think sin 
often just means doing things differently. 
It’s not real sin when it only hurts your- 
self; but that doesn’t prevent people con- 
demning, does it?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Nollie.” 

Noel bit her lips and murmured, 


“Are you sure we’re really Christians, 
daddy?” 

The question was so startling, from 
his own daughter, that Pierson took 
refuge in an attempt at wit. 

“T should like notice of that question, 
Nollie, as they say in Parliament.” 

“That means you don’t.” 

Pierson flushed. 

“We're fallible; but, don’t get such 
ideas into your head, my child. There’s 
a lot of rebellious talk and writing in these 
days.” 

Noel clasped her hands behind her head. 

“T think,” she said, looking straight 
before her and speaking to the air, “that 
Christianity is what you do, not what 
you think or say. And I don’t believe 
people can be Christians when they act 
like others—I mean, when they join 
together to judge and hurt people.” 

Pierson rose and paced the room. 

“You have not seen enough of life to 
talk like that,” he said. 

But Noel went on: 

“One of the men in her hospital told 
Gratian about the treatment of conscien- 
tious objectors—it was horrible. Why 
do they treat them like that, just because 
they disagree? Mr. Fort says it’s fear 
which makes people bullies. But how 
can it be fear when they’re hundreds to 
one? He says man has domesticated his 
animals but has never succeeded in domes- 
ticating himself. Man must be a wild 
beast, you know, or the world couldn’t 
be so awfully brutal. I don’t see much 
difference between being brutal for good 
reasons and being brutal for bad ones.” 

Pierson looked down at her with a trou- 
bled smile. There was something fantastic 
to him in this sudden philosophizing by 
one whom he had watched grow up from 
a tiny thing. Out of the mouths of babes 
and_ sucklings—sometimes! But, then, 
the young generation was always some- 
thing of a sealed book to him; his sensi- 
tive shyness, and, still more, his cloth 
placed a sort of invisible barrier between 
him and the hearts of others, especially 
the young. There were so many things 
of which he was compelled to disapprove, 
or which, at least, he couldn’t: discuss. 
And they knew it too well. Until these 
last few months, he had never realized that 
his own daughters had remained as un- 
discovered by him as the interior of Brazil. 
And now that he perceived this, he was 
bewildered, yet could not imagine how to 
get on terms with them. 

And he stood looking at Noel, intensely 
puzzled, suspecting nothing of the hard 
fact which was altering her—vaguely 
jealous, anxious, pained. And when she 
had gone up to bed, he roamed up and 
down the room a long time, thinking. 
He longed for a friend to confide in and 
consult; but he knew no one. He shrank 
from them all, as too downright, bluff, and 
active, too worldly and unesthetic, or too 
stiff and narrow. Among the younger men 
in his profession he was often aware of 
faces which attracted him, but one could 
not confide deep personal questions to men 
half one’s age. But of his own generation 
or his elders, he knew not one whom he 
felt to be sufficiently sensitive. 


The next instalment of Saint’s Progress will appear in January Cosmopolitan. 
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The Gun He Left 
Behind Him 


HE man in the service knows fire- 

arms. So, when it comes to select- 
ing a revolver for the defense of his 
home, a revolver that women can 
handle without fear, he unhesitatingly 
chooses the Iver Johnson. 


He knows that it can be depended 
upon to do its full duty in an emergency, 
and that it is never dangerous to its 
possessor. 


Accidental discharge of an Iver 
Johnson is impossible, no matter how 
hard it is bumped, dropped or jarred. 
There is only one way to discharge it, 


and that is by pulling the trigger ’way 
back. 


Because of its super-safety, the Iver 
Johnson is the recognized Family Re- 
volver of America. 


You should get an Iver Johnson to- 
day. The dangerous emergency may 
come tonight — you cannot tell. And 
in a crisis the place for a revolver is in 
your hand, not in the dealer’s store. 


There are Iver Johnsons to meet all 
needs; standard calibres, Hammer and 
Hammerless Models, Regular, “West- 
ern” Walnut and“Perfect” Rubber grips. 
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cine or drugs; how I build up 
thin women; how I reduce a 
fleshy women; how I help 
women overcome the most € 


stubborn ailments; how I 
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figures; how all this is 
done in your home—just 
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“Taxi!” 


(Concluded from page 29) 


asked Randolph, a little peeved. ‘“‘ Well, 
you’ve heard my offer. Take it or leave 
it.” 

“Sure I'll take it!” said the driver 
promptly. ‘If I wasn’t a-goin’ to have 
took it from the first, what would I ’a’ been 
standin’ here talkin’ for?” 

Whereupon they entered to the cramped 
privacy of the cab and exchanged garments. 
Randolph was ready in ten minutes, but it 
took him another ten to complete the 
appareling of the puzzled chauffeur. That 
worthy added to his investiture in Ran- 
dolph’s best evening suit a sickly grin. 

“Say,” he asked, ‘‘how do I look?” 

‘Mr. Randolph surveyed him. 

“Oh, you'll do, all right. You look 
about the way I would if I’d been on a bat. 
Better have a few drinks, if you can find 
them, and the world will fall for your 
clothes. What time do I turn the wagon 
in, and what time do I go onagain? Do 
you bunk at the garage, by any chance?” 

“Never you mind where I bunk,” said 
the ex-cabman suspiciously. “D’you think 
I’m goin’ to throw in a happy home for 
two hundred? You're on the night shift 
for this week. Read the rules an’ regu- 
lations when you get to the garage. Say 
PF | sood-by to the boys for me an’ tell the 
manager to go to blazes.” 

They followed this remark out of the 
cab; the tough in fop’s clothing cranked 
the car and turned westward, as previously 
chronicled, while Mr. Randolph, now sub- 
stitute to Patrick O’Reilly as driver of the 
Village Cab Company’s No. 1898, hurled 
his chariot eastward, not to meet the 
morning, as it had appeared to the watch- 
ing Miss Thornton, but in search of the 
residence of the head of the legal firm 
charged with the duty of carrying out 
the instructions of the defunct Mr. Asa 
Thornton. 

Mr. Randolph, vice O’Reilly, drew up 
at the familiar address in Madison Avenue 
and laid his car cheek by jowl with the 
curb as though anchoring it for a long stay; 
then he descended from the driver’s seat, 
entered the cab, exclaimed thanksgiving 
at finding a rug, wrapped himself in its 
warm folds, curled up on the seat, and went 
to sleep. 

In the cold early morning the strong arm 
of the Law reached in and dragged him 
back from the Elysian Fields where he had 
been wandering hand in hand with a lovely 
person dressed in a little velvet toque and 
very cheap clothes. 

“Here, you!” said the voice of the Law. 

“Don’t you know you can’t put up a 
hotel in this burg without a license? Wot 
the——”’ 

“‘Morning, Officer,” said Randolph, try- 
ing his best to Be pleasant. “I’m waiting 
for my fare. Any regulation against that?” 

“Don’t pull that stuff on me,” said the 
Law. “This ain’t the Tenderloin.” 

“T know it isn’t,” remarked Mr. Ran- 
dolph. “But I happen to be waiting for 
Mr. Borden Milyuns, of Milyuns, Branch, 
& Milyu uns. Ever heard of him?” 

“Sure,” said the cop, impressed but 
still suspicious. “He lives here all right, 
but I ain’t seen him turning down his own 
cars for night-hawks lately.” 


“Well,” said Mr. Randolph, ‘I could 
tease you along for some time and make 
you look a nut, but I won’t. The truth 
is, his prize bitch, Bride of Lammermoor, 
is pupping to-night, and I’m here to take 
the lady and her litter down to the dog- 
show in time to get ’em settled for the 
opening. Messy job, but the meter is 
charging for it.” 

“There ain’t a man living that could 
think up a lie like that, not sudden,” 
murmured the officer, and turned to re- 
sume his beat while Mr. Randolph 
promptly hit the mat in the hope of catch- 
ing up with Elysium. He slept; he slept 
too deep for dreams, and was beyond 
the reach of the call of any motor-horn 
when Mr. Milyuns’ town car tried to 
shoo him along at eight-thirty of a bright 
morning. 

Once more was Mr. Randolph dragged 
by main force to wakefulness. 

““Good-morning, Thomas,” he remarked. 
“Ts the old man up?” 

“Hully gee! Mr. Randolph! What ’ave 
you been up to now?” 

“None of yours, Thomas,” said Robert 
Hervey, in a kindly but firm voice. “Get 
me a bit of paper and a pencil.” 

The chauffeur discovered the required 
articles in Mr. Milyuns’ car, handed them 
over, and curiously watched Mr. Randolph 
write his note to the effect that Miss 
Imogene Pamela Thornton would receive 
her legal representative at Mr. Randolph’s 
rooms in Fifty-ninth Street between nine 
and ten. It was added that the said 
rooms, upon which rent had been paid to 
the end of the quarter, and all they con- 
tained, including the man, Tomlinson, 
were at the perpetual disposition of the 
said Miss T. 

“Now, Thomas,” said Mr. Randolph, 
“you take this in to the old man himself 
and tell him a chaufieur with an empty 
cab brought it. If you say another word, 
I’ll have you up at the union for losing 
me my job, and I'll lick the stuffings out 
of you besides. Get me?” 

“Sure thing, Mr. Randolph!” said 
Thomas. “Leave it to me to help you make 
trouble whenever you feel like'it. It’s a 
slow world except for the likes of you.” 

As soon as the man had entered the 
house, Mr. Randolph started his cab and 
made for a point of vantage in the park, 
from which, in due course, he beheld the 
arrival of the lawyer at Fifty-ninth Street. 
He waited long enough to make sure that 
the legal gentleman had penetrated to 
Miss Thornton; then he threw up his flag 
and made for the garage. 

He sought out the manager. 

“Say,” he plunged, “ Pat O’Reilly lost 
his job to me last night shooting craps. 
My clock read twenty-eight dollars this 
morning; here’s my slip.” 

The manager glanced at the slip, and 
took a long look at Mr. Randolph. 

“Vouw’re on, kid,” he decided. ‘Take 
any shift you like. What’s your name?” 

“Slim Hervey,” said Mr. Randolph 
promptly. 

“One of them earned names,” com- 
mented the manager. “All right. Go 
to it.” 


The next instalment of ‘f Taxi!’’ will appear in January Cosmopolitan. 
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Written on the Sky | 


(Continued from page 48) 


thinking, thinking. He forgot toeat. He 
was waiting for the dark. When it was 
coming, he went over to the river and 
watched the light fade in the sky above 
the factories with their black-trellised 
frames and water-tanks on the roofs, and, 
whtn the sky grew darkening gray. sud- 
denly the call to him sprang out upon it: 
“Written on the sky.” 

He went to his hotel and took a cold 
bath. Not the plunge but his emotions 
within made him shake like a leat. He 
was unnerved. Life had worn away to 
nothing. It had become like a coin worn 
smooth by many grimy, avaricious fingers 
and the passing back and forth in the 
humdrum of the sordid business of the 
world. There was no eagle on it any 
more—no motto—not even an ‘‘In God 
We Trust.” Life had worn itself cut. 

And now, suddenly, all the glamou: and 
call of youth had returned, all the bope 
and promise of the springtime of heart’s 
desire. Before him—riches, beauty, ro- 
mance, love! He was smothered by it 
all. The gift of fortune was toorich! He 
reeled. 

He knew where she lived. The news- 
paper clipping had told that; it had spoken 
of the modesty and elegance of her won- 
derful apartment. 

He had a business suit pressed. He 
went down to the barber shop. He tied a 
necktie over and over again, and then re- 
jected it for another one of a different 
shade. And all the time he hated himself 
for giving attention to such things. They 
were inconsequent. And he was going to 
the Top of the World! 

She had called to him! She was waiting! 


He rode to her address in a taxi-cab 
which purred and coughed and pulsed its 
way as the man inside recalled again the 
night of storm in Chicago and at last knew 
that he had then cast aside life’s great 
chance, that he had sneered at fate then, 
and, smothered by the conventions, had 
turned a deaf ear to the inspired words of 
a half-matured girl with the curved lips 
of a child. 

A maid came to the great oaken door of 
Cécile’s apartment and peered out at him 
as he stood trembling in the arched and 
vaulted stone hallway. He heard with a 
sinking of the heart the news that Cécile 
had gone out to dinner, but at the sugges- 
tion that he wait for her, he stepped inside. 

In the living-room there was no sugges- 
tion of the commercial success which she 
had won or, on the other hand, of the 
humble. and unenlightened source of her 
origin. The atmosphere might have been 
created by the personality of a woman of 
the nobility, tired of the pomp of the world. 
Tapestries and rich Chinese brocades were 
on the soft gray walls. The furniture was 
of carved oak, ancient and not too ornate 
—severe, perhaps, but comfortable. Inthe 
center of the room, a table had upon it a 
single pale-green Chinese-porcelain jar. It 
there was any fault in this almost perfect 
example of the interior decorator’s art, it 
was in the simplicity of its ‘richness. 

The man stopped for a moment to gaze 
at himself in the long, gold-framed mirror 
between the windows. Then his attention 
was attracted by a clear globe in which a 
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goldfish hung almost motionless, fanning 
with its tiny fins—reflected in the mirror. 
He looked away at the books on the oppo- 
site wall, all of which were bound in dark- 
green leather with gilt titles, making a thin 
line of misty sheen across the shelves. 
“Her struggle for culture!’”’ he said to 
himself. ‘Lord! How different this is 
from my quarters!” 
And then his eyes wandered around and 
stopped at the photograph of a man which 
leaned back against the wall above the 
book-shelf. It was the only picture in the 
room, and beneath it a tiny Oriental 
dragon’s-blood snuff-bottle held a single 
violet. He thought this man in the pic- 
ture, with his high forehead, his grave 
young face, in which only the lines about 
the eyes gave a hint of the jaughter in his 
soul, must be an attractive individual, 
whoever he was. There was a suggestion 
of a tall and distinguished figure, and of 
a firmness of character, and of a whimsical 
sense, and in the firm but warm lips was 
a hint of a judicial restraint mingled with a 
great sympathy, unusual in amanso young. 
He turned the photograph round, and 
written on the back were the words: 


To Cécile Trieste, from One Who Waits. 
May she not forget one who believes works 
are greater even than faith. 


He scratched his head; he wondered 
what these words meant. He read the sig- 
nature underneath. It was that of a young 
and brilliant lawyer, a partner of an ex- 
senator, who, having been born into fash- 
ionable society, had cast its allurements 
aside. He had once known a young 
woman who had told him of this man. 
He knew the name; most people knew it. 

The stranger who waited heard, at last, 
the sound of the outer.door and a rich, 
warm voice, saying: “ Janet, just take these 
wraps to my room. Some one to see me?” 
And she came in. 

She had changed. She was still slim, 
but there was a fullness of strength and of 
surplus vitality, a richer maturity. Her 
black-brocade evening gown exposed the 
power expressed in the poise of her shoul- 
ders, her throat, and her head under its 
weight of -red-and-gold hair. But she had 
remained unchanged, too; for her eyes 
were the eyes which had looked into his so 
|many years ago—the deep-topaz eyes which 
‘might have been taken from a child or 
from a priestess with the worldly wisdom 
of all time. She was still ever changing— 
like an opal. She held the same shimmer- 
ing, iridescent lights, which had dazzled 
him even when she had been only a piece 
of riffraff picked up in the snow. 

And yet—he noticed this—something 
had gone from her—some indefinable qual- 
ity—that quality which had made her so 
long ago speak as if with the voice of 
Destiny. She was more beautiful than 
ever. He gasped because of her magnifi- 
cent beauty. But her face was now the 
face of a beautiful woman; once it had 
been the face of a saint. She looked at 
him, puzzled. 

“T’ve come—” he began. 

“T do not understand.” She shook her 
head. 

“T forgot. You never even knew my 
name. But I am the one you told years 
ago that our fate was bound together.” 
She gazed at him with a deepening ex- 
pression of fear. ‘You have put up, across 
'the sky, a message to one who—” She 


nodded, unable to believe. 
man.” 

For a moment, with wide, horror- 
stricken eyes, she looked at him, and then, 
with terror in her voice, she whispered, 

“ You!” 

The one word, with its expression of 
her final recognition and her agony of dis- 
appointment and humiliation, rang out 
through the apartment and echoed and 
died away. 

The man understood. The apartment 
became silent; the noise of the city re- 
ceded. He turned his eyes away from her 
and looked at the goldfish on the low shelf 
under the long mirror. It was swimming 
frantically about its prison, and the image 
of itself in the glass frantically kept it 
company. 

He saw himself in that mirror. Youth 


“T am the 


had gone, the reflection said. Youth had 


gone, with its fineness and its promise. It 
had not left dignity behind; it had only 
left mediocrity and a coarse, sordid life 
stamped on a face, good-natured, common- 
place, and tired. He understood. 

He understood, and braced himself 
against the shock of full understanding. 
He heard her move and, without looking 
up, he knew that she had taken a step 
impulsively toward the picture of the man 
who had inscribed himself “One Who 
Waits.” It was as if she had been threat- 
ened by an intruder and had turned to- 
ward the picture to say, “Tell him to go.”’ 

He understood. Raising his eyes, he 
saw that she was standing with her 
clenched white fingers pressed against the 
edges of her white, even teeth. He could 
read the horror in her topaz eyes—the 
horror of a woman who finds she has given 
a pledge to do a terrible thing. He could 
say to himself that which she would have 
said if she had spoken. 

“The picture of you always before me 
has grown brighter and brighter with. 
false memory,”’ she would have said. “It 
has almost made a tragedy for two lives.” 
He knew she would tave said this; she 
had glanced quickly toward the picture 
again. He understood. 

He knew that in her he had found, all 
at once, for the second time, the best parts 
of himself—things that rose up and up, 
lifting him from within, making him de- 
spise the self in him which had made him 
as he was. A new spirit had entered him 
again—something strong and unsmirched 
and brave. Perhaps all men have this feel- 
ing in their lives; some many times, all at 
least once. He had it then—a second time. 

Out of this feeling came the vision of a 
love that could be gieat indeed. He had 
been tempted to say: “I understand—but 
I will change. I will have youth again. 
I will go away. I will be reborn. I will 
make myself fit for you, and then I will 
come back. For it is so written on the 
sky.” 

But he did not say these words. He 
nodded toward the photograph and smiled. 

“T just thought we ought to know how 
each of us is getting on in a general way,” 
he said awkwardly. “Life has gone ahead 
with me—just so-so. I’m glad you took 
the advice I gave you. You've certainly 
worked a miracle. I’m going back West 
to-morrow—”’ Cécile gazed at him out of 
her topaz eyes with eager questioning. 
“Yes; back to the home and the wife and 
the babies. We’ve three of them. And 
I tell you there’s nothing so satisfactory 
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as a home, and somebody to welcome you 
at night, an¢ having your own life renewed 
in the lives of new human beings.” 

She uttered a deep sigh of complete 
relief. 

“Were you going to say anything?” he 
asked. “No? Well—that’s all. I gave 
you advice once, and I give it to you again. 
Take all the full richness of life when you 
can. Never wait. For God’s sake, don’t 
wait! Don’t make anybody else wait. 
Seize it as it comes—savagely, quickly!” 

He stopped and looked at the picture of 
the other man. He blushed and pulled 
nervously at his tie. 

“T’m not much of a hand to speak of 
these things, but, you see, I’m going out of 
town to-morrow night. If you decide— 
if you—’”’ He looked toward the photo- 
graph. “Iconfess. I picked it up and saw 
what was on the back,” he said. A flash 
of anger came into her eyes and then was 
gone. “Yes, I know,” he said, trving to 
keep his voice straight. “But I felt, con- 
sidering everything, that I was privileged. 
And what I was going to say was this: I’m 
going out of town to-morrow night. As far 
as I’m concerned, I’m just like something 
which has come up to the surface of life 
again and will drop back in a minute and 
you will never see it again. That’s me.” 

The woman may have sensed something 
of the struggle he was making. She said, 

“Vou will want to know——”’ 


“Yes; I would want to know—before 
I slip down under the surface again, 
I suppose——” 

“Yes?” 


“T suppose, if everything is all right 
between you and him, you might take down 
that sign: ‘Written'on the Sky.’ Then I 
would know, and it would be a satisfaction 
to me—it would make life seem full of 
promise and hope and future. I would 
look to-morrow night—before I left for the 
West—I would go and look.”” She nodded. 
“Well then—good-by.” 

She gave him her hand. And, with a 
gallant manner, quite out of keeping with 
himself, his appearance, and his bearing, 
he bent over and touched his lips to the 
back of the sott warm fingers. 

“Well then—good-by.” 

He had achieved one of the victories of 
peace. 


The next night, a mechanic from the 
tenements near the river-front carried a 
little boy in his arms along the edge of a 
great wharf-warehouse to the end of the 
pier. The little boy had suffered a long 
illness and was recovering, and his father, 
a stolid worker, took his son each swelter- 
ing summer night to the water’s edge where 
one can look up at the velvet-dark and star- 
spattered dome of the sky and catch an 
occasional breath coming over the river. 

Now these two found a third person there 
—a lonely figure of a man, staring out 
across the dark spaces of the stream. 

“Look it!” said the child suddenly. “An 
electric sign has just broke—the one what 
said, ‘Written on the Sky.’ It has gone out.” 

The father only grunted; but the other 
man had heard, and came and put his hand 
upon the little boy’s hand. 

“That’s right,” he said. “We know, 
den’t we? That’s right.” 

He turned away, and the last they saw 
of him he was mopping his forehead under 
an arc- -light, looking down at a railway 
time-table in na other hand. 
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The Missing Shoe 


(Continued from page 57 


| but—what did it matter? He would earn 


the heavy tip I had promised him, and that 
was enough. 

It was almost one when Letenheim, the 
orchestra leader, appeared in the door- 
way of the restaurant. I leaned forward 
and spoke to my taxi-man, and he imme- 
diately dismounted and cranked his 
engine. 

It was not difficult to follow Letenheim. 
On foot, he turned east, walking rapidly. 
At Sixth Avenue he turned north. In the 
middle of the block a limousine was drawn 
up. With a nod to the driver, Letenheim 
stepped into the car. 

We passed the limousine as he entered 
it, and as I heard a soft, feminine cry of 
welcome, I could have screamed in mirth- 
less laughter. <A liaison! And I had sus- 
pected—I had seen myself rendering a 
great service to my country, and—here was 
Letenheim meeting secretly some infatu- 
ated woman. 

Disgusted, I was about to tell my taxi- 
man to discontinue the chase—the big 
limousine had shot past us—when, sud- 
denly, it stopped by an elevated-railway 
station. Letenheim leaped from the ma- 
chine. He ran up the steps, and, as he 
passed beneath an electric lamp, I noticed 
that he wore fav shoes! 

“The gent, or the lady in the machine?” 
called the taxi-man. 

““The machine!” I cried. 

Once, to-night, Letenheim had changed 
a shoe. That was earlier, in the Regal 
restaurant. Now, in a limousine, which 
he had entered and left surreptitiously, he 
had changed his shoes again! 

Up to Fifty-ninth Street, east to Fifth 
Avenue, up the avenue a dozen blocks, we 
followed the limousine. Then it stopped 
in the middle of a block. Drawn up at the 
corner below, I watched a woman alight; 
I saw her enter the house; I waited until 
the limousine had passed on; then I had 
my taxi-man pass slowly by it while I 
marked its number. 

My taxi-man got me home just in time 
for me to answer the ’phone. It was Ban- 
ning, plaintive. 

“T’ve been trying to get you for half 
an hour,” he said. “Mrs. Connel tells me 
that a messenger came from Conti shortly 
after her shoes arrived on the twelfth. 
The messenger declared that there had 
been a mistake in the shoes, and was only 
convinced when Mrs. Connel showed him 
her shoes. And who do you suppose fits 
the description she gives me of the mes- 
senger?”’ 

“Kammer?” I asked. 

His voice breathed admiration. 

“‘T Ade, you’re the world’s eighth won- 
der!” he cried. “But why——” 

“Never mind questions now,” I told 
him. ‘‘T’ll explain later. Do you happen 
to know who lives at number Fifth 
Avenue?” 

“The office could tell me,”’ he replied. 

“Let it. Then you tell me,” I told him. 

Five minutes later, he telephoned, 

“Mrs. Bertha Baumgirtner, widow of 
Heinrich Baumgiirtner, the brewer.” 

“Listen,” I said. “The federal district 
attorney—you know him?” 

“Well,” he answered. 

“Well enough to get him up out of bed 


and hear a story of attempts against the 
government?” 

“T should say!’ he cried. 

“And your paper? It would get out 
an extra morning edition?” 

“* Please, Miss Ade!” he cried. ‘What 
have you——” 

“See the district attorney. Get war- 
rants for the arrests of Cesare Conti; J. 
Kammer; Letenheim, orchestra leader of 
the Regal, and Mrs. Bertha Baumgiirtner. 
You have Mrs. Baumgiirtner’s address; 
here are the others.”” I gave them to him. 

“But are you sure?” he cried. 

“Kammer,” I said, “is a friend of 
Gerrity, who, though acquitted, is known 
to be a traitor. One Francis Belton, sup- 
posed to be a suicide, was among those 
persons who received shoes from Cesare 
Conti, the bootmaker, on June twelfth. 
Every other person, myself included, who 
got shoes from Conti that day has been 
visited by some one who examined those 
shoes. One new shoe is missing from 
Belton’s effects. On the night of the 
twelfth, Kammer, suspected of being pro- 
German, exchanged shoes with Leten- 
heim, an Austrian musician. To-night, 
again, Kammer exchanged shoes with 
Letenheim. Under cover of a table-cloth 
it was easily done. I merely happened to 
notice it. To-night, Letenheim entered a 
limousine in which was Mrs. Bertha Baum- 
girtner or some one of her household. In 
that limousine, Letenheim changed his 
shoes. Why, Banning, why?”’’ 

He whistled. 

“But Conti—an Italian! 

“There are traitors in every camp,” I 
said. ‘‘And remember this: My name is 
not to be mentioned.” 

“But why?” 

“T may want to help the government 
again,’ I toid him. “But if it’s known 
that I exposed this plot, my value is less- 
ened. Besides, Tommy Banning, I’m 
likely to prove an expensive person to take 
to dinners; you need a 1aise in pay. The 
Star should give it to you.” 

“JT Ade, yowre mercenary,” he said. 
But I am quite sure he didn’t mean it. 

And, late next afternoon, I proved that 
I wasn’t. For I made Candia Wilson put 
away her check-book. 

“T can’t take money for something in- 
cidental to my work,” I told her. 

She stared at me with almost worship- 
ing eyes. 

“And Frank—was not a—— 

“He was slain fighting for his country,” 
I told her. “A wireless plant was found 
in Mrs. Baumgiirtner’s house. By it, she 
sent to Germany information picked up 
by spies here. Because of her professed 
patriotism and her great gifts to the Red 
Cross and other charities, she was not 
suspected. She would not confess at first, 
but in her house were found several shoes 
that had, been made by Conti. And in 
each of them was a cunning pocket, in 
which were stored papers that. contained 
pians of our training-camps, information 
as to troop-sailings, as to munition sup- 
plies—she had kept the papers for veri- 
fication, and they were found. She broke 
down then, and confessed. So, finally, did 
Conti and Kammer and Letenheim. 

“Conti, professedly an‘ ardent patriot, 
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was the gatherer of information, the sub- 
head of the spy system. Information was 
delivered to him. He passed it on to 
Kammer. And because Kammer was once 
suspected, the information was concealed 
in the soles of shoes. On the twelfth, 
Conti made a mistake. Kammer’s shoes 
did not have the information he expected. 
So Kammer visited every person who had 
received shoes from Conti that day. He 
has confessed that he entered Mr. Belton’s 
house by forcing the lock. Mr. Belton 
had gone to bed. Kammer, having failed 
every other place to find the right shoes, 
knew that they were here. In his excite- 
ment, he spoke with a German accent, and 
Mr. Belton suspected him. He refused to 
surrender the shoes, denounced Kammer as 
a German, and—Kammer hurled himself 
upon him—and—Mr. Belton was surprised, 
overcome—'’ Ichangedthesubject. The 
girl could stand no more. “They were 
extremely cautious,” I went on. “For 
Kammer to visit Mrs. Baumgiirtner, who 
possessed the only wireless available, would 
not do. So they devised the trick of chang- 
ing the shoes. Then Letenheim would 
meet Mrs. Baumgirtner and change his 


shoes again. If there were discovery, it|- 


would be thought that Letenheim was 
carrying ona /iaison witha rich and foolish 
old woman. I myself almost believed that.” 

But the girl was paying no attention now. 

“ Frank’s name—he will be cleaared——” 

I put my arms about her. 

“His share, his heroic share, will be 
printed in every newspaper in the country 
by to-morrow,” I assured her. 

And then the blessed tears, the tears that 
meant the bursting of the bonds of restraint 
and the assurance of her sanity, flowed 
from hereyes. I myself winked back a few. 
I had achieved neither money nor glory, 
but—I had served my friend Banning, and 
I had mended another heart. 


The Maximum 


(Continued from page 21) 


it to the shattering, health-breaking sus- 
penses of each new terrible venture. It 
began innocently, with his first search for 
a sound investment of the sixty-odd thou- 
sand dollars which remained to him after 
Garret had been paid. And all at once 
the lure of Wall Street spread out before 
him—not the sound and busy mart of in- 
vestment but Wall Street, the giant lot- 
tery, the vast democracy of speculation, 
where rich and poor, big and little venture 
on perilous courses. Wall Street, the lot- 
tery, would not be a menace if occasion- 
ally a few dramatic figures did not rise of 
the crowd and send them in frantic pur- 
suit of these will-o’-the-wisps of fortune. 
And Ericksen was one of these destined 
fools of fortune. 

Whatever he touched 1 was gilded. He 
fell by accident into a contest of giants for 
the supremacy of a transportation system, 
and tripled his capital overnight. At the 
outbreak of the war, he sold short and made 
a fortune while thousands on thousands 

saw their all swept away. Then he bought 

back and rode triumphantly on the return- 
ing incredible wave of prosperity. In two 
years, his meteoric career was the marvel 
of his associates and the envy of every 
unknown gambler. He was credited with 
possessing four million dollars. 


HERE are many ingredients in really good mince meat. 

And each one of these many ingredients gives Heinz an 

opportunity to show his resources in procuring the best 
—choice apples from the wind-swept orchards of Northern 
New York, Grecian currants—fruity and clean—raisins from 
Valencia, beef from America’s great plains, and fragrant spices 
from the Orient. 

With each ingredient good as it can be, Heinz Mince Meat 
adds goodness to-goodness—blending, seasoning, bringing out 
the flavor, until the result is a triumph. ; 

Heinz Mince Meat is sold only in one and two pound glass 
jars and tins—never in bulk. 


Heinz Plum Pudding Someofthe Heinz Fig Pudding 


This fine pudding, sacred to festivi- Here is a pudding that is simple and 
ties for hundreds of years, is made by wholesome, but choice enough for 
Heinz according to the best English your most particular dinner party, 
‘traditions, and is a perfect ending especially if served with the sauce for 
for a good, dinner. — : which the recipe is given on the can. 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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But the public which was dazzled by this 
swift leap from mediocrity into opulence 
little knew the price paid. Each time he 
entered a new venture, he flung into it his 
all, and stood te win or to be ruined ut- 
terly. With him, it was always a question 
of the maximum. No sooner had he de- 
termined on a fresh gamble than the same 
hidden force which had possessed him at 
Fisher’s entered his body, commanded his 
hand and his voice, neutralized his will, and 
flung him into the consuming fire of mortal 
suspense. Try as he would, despite every 
resolve broken and remade, it became abso- 
lutely humanly impossible for him to mod- 
erate the fierceness of the gambling-lust 
which possessed him at such times. And 
after each fluctuating period of exaltation 
and horror, he dragged forth his body, 
whipped and crushed in the 
inexorable vortex of super- 
man suffering and triumph. 
If only he could have risked a 
third, a half, even two-thirds 
of his fortune! But no— 
drawn as a drug pulls down 
its victim under the black 
pool of forgetfulness and ob- 
livion, with him, each time it 
had to be the maximum. 
And each success sentenced 
him to a new torture. 


THREE years after the epi- 
sode at Palm Beach, Ted 
Stevenson, back from the 
French front in the uniform 
of the American Ambulartice, stood stock- 
still on the threshold of the club library. 
Before him was the apparition of Bob 
Erickson, lank, grizzle-haired, a stoop in 
the shoulders that had once been carried in 
pride, a face lined with the records of soul- 
bruising combats, eyes restless, moody, 
and perpetually striving to remember 
something that had escaped the mind. 

‘**Bob!” 

Erickson turned, saw the outstretched 
hand, started to avoid it, and then slowly 
forced himself to grasp it. The momentary 
hesitation was not lost on Stevenson. 

“Bob, you look like the devil!” he blurt- 
ed out, with the frankness of an old friend. 
“Knock off, man, and play a little.” 

““Can’t. Wish I could.” 

““Can’t?’ Why, they tell me you’re a 
multimillionaire!” said Stevenson, with 
forced joviality, ‘“‘and, by the way, con- 
gratulations—I didn’t suspect you had 
such a talent.” 

‘I’ve been lucky, Ted; that’s all.”” He 
glanced at his watch nervously. ‘Sorry to 
be hurrying; see you again, of course.”’ 

He moved off quickly, descended the 
stairs leaning on the banister, took his hat, 
and moved with short, springless steps 
toward the door. There, by some instinct, 
he turned, saw Stevenson watching him, 
paused, and, straightening up, sought to 
move with such alacrity that he stumbled 
and almost fell. 

Stevenson went back to the loungers 
with clouded brow. Why had Erickson 


avoided him? What was wrong with him? 
Was he seeking to conceal something? In 
the hall, knots of his acquaintances were dis- 
cussing the impending note from Washing- 
ton, some arguing that war was inevitable, 
some holding that another crisis would be 
Still “with Erickson on his 


postponed. 
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mind, he avoided chance acquaintances 
until, searching the rooms, he perceived 
Garret. 

“John, what’s wrong with Bob Erick- 
son?’ he said directly, dropping down into 
achair. “If any one knows, you ought to.” 

“With Bob? Why, nothing but success, 
I should say.” 

The memory of his dictum that Erickson 
was a ten-thousand-a-year man occasion- 
ally got the better of his friendship. 

“It’s been three years since I saw Bob. 
You may not notice it. Ido. My opinion 
is the old boy is a dying man.” 

Garret looked up, frowned, and then 
said slowly, 

“I’ve had that same idea occasionally; 
but Bob’s got the constitution of a horse.” 

““How’s he made his pile?” 


Edith Wharton’s 


second article on 


é The France We Are Learning To Know 


will appear in 


January Cosmopolitan. 


Its subject is “ Reverence,’’ and in it Mrs. Wharton 
ranges from blackberries to social conventions in her 
fascinating elucidation of French ways and their meaning. 


“Gambling.” 

“““Gambling?’ Where?” said Steven- 
son, with a swift half-turn. 

“In the Street, plunging, arid falling 
from one lucky strike into another. That’s 
how he’s done it.” 

“Do you mean investments or gam- 


bling?” 


“‘Just plain, ordinary, twenty-per-cent. 
marginal gambling—policy-playing, crap- 
shooting, anything you choose to call it, 
on a grand scale.” 

“And he’s still at it?” 

“Sure! Just been talking to me—plung- 
ing on the coming submarine message 
which he’s figured out means war.” 

“Then, John,” said Stevenson solemnly, 
“Bob Erickson’s a doomed man. He 
won’t last out another year.” In quick 
phrases he told Garret of the experience at 
Palm Beach, of the physica! breakdown, 
the mental vertigo, and the collapse of all 
control which had‘ accompanied that first 
experience. “Why, John, we stayed with 
him until daybreak, walking him up and 
down to get him quiet: If he’d gone back to 
the table, I wouldn’t have answered for the 
consequences. I tell you that’s what’s been 
happening since then. Every time he’s 
plunged, he’s burned himself up. Look 
here: Are you 4 friend enough of old Bob 
Erickson to go to him with me and lay the 
truth before him?” 

“T am; God knows I never suspected 
this!”’ said Garret, sitting up. ‘To-mor- 
row—my office, eleven o’clock.” 


VI 


At eleven, as Stevenson entered the 
office, Garret was waiting for him. 

“Ted, what you told me has haunted 
me all night. It explains many things,” 


he said, leading the way. . “ Bob’s got to be 
watched. I’m not sure but the best thing 
wouldn’t be to go direct to his wife. Any- 
how, we’ve struck him at a good time.” 
“How so?” 
“Why, the message.” 
“Why, it’s just one more note——” 
“Exactly. But, for some reason, 


. Erickson figured on an ultimatum and sold 


short. Now that the market’s gone 
straight against him, perhaps he’ll listen 
to reason.” 

“Perhaps—and then again—’ He 
stopped, not daring to phrase his fear that 
was in his heart. 

Their destination was but a short turn 
through a labyrinth of underground pas- 
sages, an upward shoot, and a long winding 
past labeled doors. 

“Here we are.” 

Garret, with the right of 
intimacy, nodded to the girl 
at the window, pushed 
through the outer offices of 
clerks, and entered the private 
room. 

“Hello, there, Bob!” 

At the ticker, a clerk was 
reading off in singsong. 

“U. P. up one and a half. 
Reading up——”’ 

In the window, half stand- 
ing, half falling, his face turned 
to the sky, was the man that 
once had been Bob Erickson. 


“Smelter up three. Beth- 
lehem up——” 
“Here, you—clear out— 


we'll attend to this!” said 
Garret roughly, and taking the astonished 
clerk by the shoulders, he gave him a half- 
turn and sent him out the door. 

From the man at the window came a cry 
of terror: 

“No! No!” 

“ Bob! ” 

Erickson pushed by them and caught 
the tape. 

“The fools—don’t they see—don’t they 
understand? It’s war—it must be war— 
it can’t be——” 

He stopped and put his hand suddenly 
on his heart. 

“Look at his lips!” 

Erickson caught the excitement and 
turned toward Stevenson. 

“T kept my promise—as I gave it, Ted— 


but this—neither you nor I—”’ He 
stopped, caught his breath. “It had to 
come—sooner or later had to come. Ted, 


” 


you’re too late—— 

“Not on your life, man!” said Steven- 
son, stepping forward. ‘We're here to 
take charge of you——’ 

“Too late!” With a superhuman effort, 
Erickson looked at the tape, at the printed 
spectacle of the vanishing thousands, 
“First time went against me—fate, of 
course—going—all going!” 

Suddenly he jerked straight, stared at 
the wall as though he saw something— 
Fisher’s eyes perhaps, still waiting their 
final triumph—and sank slowly into a 
chair, his head sunk on his shoulders, the 
tape caught in his hands and falling in 
twisted spirals down his legs. When 
Garret touched his shoulder, the body 
slipped from the chair to the, floor, and 
the sudden tension broke the tape, as 
though a final accounting in the ledgers 
of the ironical, grotesque,, and mirthful 
Fates. 
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FFO 


“Keep the Home 
Fires Burning” 


N YOUR list of what you send him for Christmas include a PARKER 
SAFETY-SEALED Fountain Pen. He will appreciate it. 


It has no opening in the wall of barrel for presser bars, levers or 
projections—the self-filling button is out of sight and is SAFETY- 
SEALED. Injury to self-filling mechanism automatically changes pen 
to NON-self-filler. Do you wonder now why hundreds of thousands 
of “our boys” prefer Parker Fountain Pens? P 


The i Parker The PARKER TRENCH PEN(new), a NON-self-filler. Compart- 


a rag pot, ees ment carries tablets so its owner can make ink by merely dissolving / 


36 for 10c. 
The Parker is the ideal gift for the folks at home as well as the boys in the service. 


NOTE—Any of “our boys” wearing the uniform of a U.S. soldier or sailor who 
own a Parker pen can, incase of accident to pen, have it repaired free of 
charge by us any time during the period of the war. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Catalogue on Request 
PARKER PEN COMPARY, 106 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building 


New Parker Patent 


Clip held in place 
Nke a washer. 


holds top of pen a tablet or two. Price $2.75 and upward. Parker Ink Tablets, —M ( 


5! 
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“If You Please” not “Verboten” 


If we were ruled as the Hun rules, 
gasless Sundays would not have been 
requested they would have been 
ordered, with dire penalties for dis- 
obedience. 


But we are not Huns—thank God! 
Here in America the people govern— 
reason rules. 


Given the facts, the American peo- 
ple think out their own answer. 


Prodigal use of gasoline threatens a 
shortage. The Fuel Administration 
summarily could have ordered us not 
to use gasoline on Sunday --- and 
made us obey. 


Instead the fuel authorities asked us 
not to use our cars on Sunday unless 
it was absolutely necessary. 


Voluntarily the American people 
made Sunday a gasless day. 


“If You | 
You Are Asked to Subscribe to This Pledge: 


To save gasoline I will stop my engine 
when I leave my car idle. 


To save my Weed Chains I will use my 
car in bad road weather only when 
necessity compels. 

If I must uSe.my car when the roads are 
slippery I will not leave the garage 
without putting on my Weed Chains. 


Weed Chains for 
Pneumatic Tires - 


In the same spirit—to the same end 
—that the Fuel Administration asks 
you to conserve gasoline, we ask you 
to conserve Weed Chains. 


Prodigal use of Weed Chains—the 
unnecessary use of cars in bad road 
weather-—means a shortage it in Weed 
Chains. 


There must be no lack of power 
and traction for trucks and essential 
passenger Cars. 


There must be no checking nor cur- 
tailing of transportation for win-the- 
war industries. 


You know chains are as necessary 
for traction, to insure safety on slip- 
pery pavements and muddy and snowy 
roads, as gasoline is necessary to give 
the engine power. 


You know Weed Chains are the 
only chains that insure this traction and 
safety without cutting tires to pieces. 


Please” 


To safeguard against accidents and 
repairs, I will put on my Weed Chains 
at the first drop of rain. 

To promote the life of my Weed Chains 
I will take them off the moment the 
roads are safe; later I will make sure 
they are cleaned and dried. 


Weed Chains for . 
Solid Tires 


Save Your Weed Chains 


as You Save Gasoline 


| 
| 
wa 
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AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. | 
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Instant Beauty 


“Both were — and one was beautiful.” _ His eyes fol- 
i 


lowed one, lingering on the smooth velvet of her cheek, the 
warm color; his senses delighting in the elusive fragrance 
that floated near. The other was forgotten, yet she, too, 
was young. 


How can I become more attractive—now—today? 


First apply Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It softens the 
skin; also serves as a powder foundation. a apply Pom- 
eian BEAUTY Powder. Then a touch of Pompeian 
LOOM. At once you have an added charm of beauty, and 
with a fragrance which captivates the senses. 


These three beauty aids can be used separately, or together 
as a “Complete Beauty Toilette.’’ Guaranteed pure and safe 
by the makers of the famous Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream and Pompeian HAIR Massage. 


Y brunette and flesh, Sold by all druggists, 50c. 
eeps the skin smooth and velvety. Re- - 
moves face shine. Good face-powder that 
perceptible when properly applied. Do you 
y know fhat a touch of color in the cheeks 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder — Its fra- beautifies the eyes, making them darker and 
grance captivates the senses. It addsa pearly more lustrous? With vanity mirror and 
clearness to the skin and stays on unusually French puff; in three shades, light, dark 
long. Pure and harmless. Shades: white, and medium (the popular shade) Be. 


SPECIAL HALF-BOX OFFER 
(Positively only one to a family) 
To one person only in a family, we will send a box of Pom- 
ian BEAUTY Powder (containing exactly one-half regular 
50c package) and 1919 Liberty Girl Art Panel and samples of 
DAY cream and BLOOM for only two dimes. 


POMPEIAN CO., 2086 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Pompeian Co., 2036 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find two dimes for which send me your 
special powder and 1919 Panel offer. 
No member of my family has accepted this offer before. 
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Flesh shade sent unless white or brunette requested 


Since Grandma Was A Girl 


Grandma took Piso’s when she was a little 
girl. And Grandma, knowing the relief that 
Piso’s gave, always kept it in the house for 
her children. Now mother has Piso’s handy 
to nip a cough in the bud. For more than half 
acentury Piso’shas been a dependable favorite. 


Piso’s promptly relieves cough and colds; it 
soothes inflamed throats, allays hoarseness 
and eases throat tickling. 


Many wives and mothers keep Piso’s always 

— on hand to prevent a little cough and cold from 

an growing big. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


ee! for Coughs & Colds 


Contains No Opiate —Safe for Young & Old 
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The Eyes of the Army 


the timeliest storms I ever saw. I pre- 
tended to speak ill of it, but, in reality, I 
loved it, and I could have endured it in- 
definitely with true: Christian fortitude. 
However, just when it stood strongest 
with me, the fool thing stopped as sudden- 
ly as it had begun. 

A businesslike young man in uniform, 
with pad and pencil in hand, inquired my 
name and address. I’m almost certain I 
remembered my right name, but I don’t 
know about the address. I told him in all 
earnestness, however, that he need have no 
uneasiness about me; I was not an alien 
enemy and that biplane was as safe with 
me as if it were in a church. I didn’t 
want it, had ne use for it, and, if I had, I 
wouldn’t think of taking it without his 
permission. Believe me—no stranger at 
that field is going to filch an air-ship with- 
out that young man’s knowing it. 

Captain Scott was directing the sergeant 
in charge of our machine to put another 
control-stick in the forward compartment, 
so that he could operate the ship from that 
seat while I occupied the one in the rear. 
No stick, however, could be found to fit 
the socket sufficiently well to take the pin 
designed to secure it in position, and this 
occasioned some discussion, the sergeant 
pointing out that there were certain dials 
and gages in the after cabin—the owner’s 
quarters—which were not duplicated in 
the forecastle. I gathered that these dials 
and things needed watching, and inferred 
that the sergeant lacked confidence in my 
ability to do so. ‘But Scott had a better 
opinion of me. 

I volunteered in a voice as thin as a dime 
to take either seat, and again insisted that 
the trip would not necessarily be a failure 
even if I were denied the pleasure of actu- 
ally running the craft, but the captain 
was insistent. 

“No, no,” said he. “If the bally motor 
heats up, we’ll come down. If I tell you 
to pump, you can pump, can’t you?” 

It seemed only reasonable to promise that 
I could de that much for him, in view of all 
that he was doing for me. Anyhow, I was 
ready to promise anything—except that I 
would take another trip after this one—so 
when he had tested the stick to see that 
it would not drop out in case we happened 
to leave an even keel, we took our respec- 
tive places and strapped ourselves in. 
My seat was a six-and-seven-eighths, and 
it rather cramped my style; the strap I 
didn’t care much for, either. It looked 
strong enough to hold Russia together, but 
it suggested an unhappy line of thought. 
“Unnecessary!’’ That was how a man felt 
when hanging byit. Nodoubt. The word 
was conservative enough to suit anybody. 

“Can you hear me?” Scott called 
through the speaking-tube. The motor 
had been seized with hysterics and was 
behaving scandalously, but I nodded that 
I could. So the blocks were pulled; we were 
wheeled around until we faced the field. 
Then he slapped the reins, kicked Jennie 
4 H. in the ribs, and we went away from 
there. I have been in runaways, but never 
one that touched this. Jen was frightened, 
outraged; she laid back her ears, showed all 
her teeth, and became a different woman. 

Doubtless you who have not flown have 
read what a flight feels like—how you 


(Continued from page 35) 


roll smoothly along at ever-increasing 
speed and don’t know when you leave 
terra firma until you look down and, lo! 
you discover that the earth is dropping 
away; whereupon you are seized with a 
tremendous exhilaration, a godlike sense 
of freedom and power. Bunk! Plain 
bunk! You know the precise instant you 
leave solid ground, and you have no par- 
ticular sensation except one of dismal re- 
gret at having gone this far with such a 
fool undertaking. Nor does the machine 
appear to be standing still while the ground 
moves. That is to laugh—not at the mo- 
ment exactly, but later. Nobody has to tell 
you that you are going like the very dickens 
and picking up speed at every jump, and 
that the good old earth is remaining as 
nearly stationary as usual. Perhaps, as in 
my case, you may, for a moment, feel cer- 
tain that your pilot has failed to notice a 
telegraph-line at’ the end of the field and 
wish that you might call his attention to it 
before he picks out “Home, Sweet Home” 
on the wires, which are probably out of 
tune, but, when he hooks both spurs into 
the old mare and she clears the cross-arms 
with something like three hundred feet to 
spare, you realize that you are unduly 
fearful. 

I dare say straight flying is more or less 
enjoyable, depending upon one’s ideas of 
what constitutes a good time. I don’t 
know. We didn’t seem to do any straight 
flying. You see, Captain Scott was a visi- 
tor in our midst; he had never been to 
Washington before, and of course he wished 
to see the city from all angles. Or he may 
have thought that I travel but seldom and 
was interested in the layout of the place. 
Anyhow, he tipped it up on our right side 
until it hung like a map on a wall; then 
he tipped it up on our left side, and, when 
he had repeated that performance until 
it. grew stale, he inverted the city and we 
took a fleeting glimpse of it from under- 
neath. At no time was I put to the effort 
of craning overside to look down. Nor did 
the lower wing of the machine obscure my 
view. At any moment I could look out 
horizontally between the wings and there 
discover our noble capital sitting on edge 
and framed in a lot of unimproved subur- 
ban property. Washington certainly has 
room to grow. 

After a while we steadied down, and the 
captain began speaking. The ear-pieces 
did not fit me very well; perhaps my head 
had bulged—it felt very full—but by 
getting close up te the little trick wind- 
shield, a contrivance resembling one side 
of a pair of celluloid automobile-goggles, 
I could make out most of what he said. 
He began my lesson by explaining the 
rudder-control. Obeying his request, I 
put my feet on it. Mind you, there was 
nothing cruel about the way I stepped 
on the tail of Genevieve 4H. I was gentle, 
ingratiating; I desired her confidence. She 
didn’t sunfish or swap ends; she geed and 
hawed very nicely. Followed more in- 
structions about the stick, a forward mo- 
tion of which caused Jennie’s nose to dip, 
a backward pull of which set her back on 
her haunches, and a thrust to one side 
or the other tilted her laterally. Then I. 
took full command, very conservatively. 
Oh, very! After a few experiments, I 


demonstrated hew it is possible to guard 
an air-plane against swoops and dips and 
banks that uselessly alarm onlookers, and 
how it is possible to fly over Washington 
without tipping the city up until senators 
and things ooze out through the holes in 
the Capitol dome. I hoped Captain Scott 
would profit by my example and use more 
care when he resumed control. 

He was explaining the way to bank now, 
and I followed his words as well as I could; 
but those ear-pieces wouldn’t stay snug, 
and I missed a good deal of what he had 
to say. Banking is interesting, to a de- 
gree—to about forty degrees—after which 
it becomes nauseating. Evidently my 
tutor realized that I was going less by tui- 
tion than by intuition, and was writing all 
new stuff, for he turned to say, “‘ You can’t 
understand me, can you?” I signaled 
that I couldn’t and threw up my command. 
But, believe me, even in that brief time, 
I had made a change in that city. It 
wasn’t where Scott thought it was at all— 
it was almost in the hip-pocket of the ma- 
chine and getting rapidly closer. 

Do you think the captain learned any- 
thing from the way I had been running 
the ship? Not a thing. Once he got hold 
of it, it wentycrazy again. Gone was that 
nice exactitude of balance of’ mine. Staid 
old Washington began to behave like a 
magic-lantern picture in the hands of an 
epileptic lecturer. The horizontal swapped . 
places with the vertical, and they both 
clubbed in together on the oblique. 

Just what we did after I graduated as 
an ace, I have only upon hearsay. But 
it was good. All who observed it were 
pleased, and we collided with nothing. As 
soon as the mechanics work my finger- 
marks out of the fuselage, the machine 
will be practically as good as before. 

The experience of falling isn’t at all bad; 
the sudden upward “zooms” and the dec- 
orative curlicues at the end, however, re- 
quire some practise if they are to be en- 
dured with professional equanimity. As 
to the one most agreeable sensation dur- 
ing a flight, I would say that’ it occurs 
tight after the series of side-slips that 
brings one back into the field, and just 
when the skid touches the earth. It in- 
creases steadily until the ship comes to 
rest with her nose turned up disdainfully 
at the hangar. But that must be a matter 
of temperament, for I am told that it is 
hard to keep our fliers on the ground with- 
out a stake and picket-rope. 

All in all, ours had been a nifty flight, 
and I was glad I had made it. I estimated 


- the time we had been up as about ten days, 


but I don’t pretend to accuracy. It may 
have been longer. 

I really hated to part. from Captain 
Scott. I felt that both Mrs. Beach and I 
had a lot to thank him for, not to men- 
tion those of my relatives with whom I 
am on good terms. All of us were in his 
debt, even the collector of internal rev- 
enue for my district. I fear I came near 
fawning upon him. 

There is no denying that I felt better 
qualified than formerly to write about 
things aerial. When I reappeared at the 
Department, my chest was out, I could 
talk about dual contrcls and ailerons and 
barrel-rolls; there was an atmosphere 
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about me—until I learned that there are 
something like a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men in our aviation service, seven- 
teen thousand of whom are fliers in train- 
ing. It let me down some; too, to learn 
that General Kenly, chief of the Depart- 
ment, has decreed that all his officers who 
are not fliers must become fliers. I began 
to feel that I was perhaps the last adult 
male in the United States to go up, but 
reason tells me that somewhere there must 
be others who have never flown—old 
folks, children, and invalids, perhaps, or 
members of some of our distant Indian 
tribes—and that they would like to really 
know what it is like. To them I give the 
foregoing impressions for what they may 
be worth. 


There were no Liberty motors at Bolling 
Field when I was there, but I asked a good 
many pecple about it, and all, even the 
most conservative experts with whom I 
talked, declared it to be a splendid ma- 
chine, and the only one we could have 
arranged to turn out in quantity without 
long and costly delays. I had wondered 
why we had not copied some foreign motor 
of proven worth, like the Rolls-Royce, 
rather than develop a motor of altogether 
new type, but a look at the two sets of 
drawings showed one very good reason. 
The Rells is complicated; the Liberty is 
simple. Then, too, there seems to have 
been a nice engineering problem of the dif- 
ference between American and foreign 
steel. In view of that variation, exhaus- 
tive experiments would have been neces- 
sary before the requisite modifications in 
design could have been made. None of 
my informants claimed that the Liberty 
is a perfect motor—there is no such thing. 
They readily acknowledged that it has 
faults, some trivial, some serious; they ad- 
mit, for instance, that it is a gas-eater, that 
it turns up too fast for the maximum pro- 
peller-efficiency; but most of these faults, 
they declared, are in process of improve- 
ment or elimination. The point they 
make is that there has been no avoid- 
able delay in our aviation program on 
account of our experiments with the Lib- 
erty engine. In proof of this contention, 
they point to England’s record of failure 
during the first year and a half of war. 
This may not be a good line of reason- 
ing. One is inclined to argue that we 
should have profited by the mistakes of 
our allies—but I am not enough of an 
engineer, I know too little of the tech- 
nical problems involved in airplane build- 
ing to tell whether or not that is so, and 
I leave it to others better qualified than I 
to pass judgment. 

Out of the fog of uncertainty at present 
enshrouding our early endeavors, this fact, 
however, looms up: we have developed a 
remarkably simple, sound, powerful motor 
suitable to our factory methods of produc- 
tion, and that accomplishment will long 
stand as a monument to American engi- 
neering genius and boldness. 

I was much interested in the current 
talk of building an armada of huge bemb- 
ers of the Caproni or Handley-Page type 
and flying them to the front. Army men, 
however, do not take the proposition seri- 
ously—not yet. That promise of twenty 
thousand air-planes for the Western front 
also makes them smile. 

Orville Wright declared, a year ago, 
that half that number would win the war. 


The same is true to-day. But how would 
we fly them if we had them? An air-plane 
needs elbow-room; it needs level ground— 
and lots of it—to get up and get down in, 
and the number of possible aviation-fields 
near the front is limited. That we are 
equipping ourselves to build as many ships 
as we can possibly use is, I believe, beyond 
question. The actual result is going to be 
up to Mr. Ryan. Nobody can tell how 
long it will take him to speed us up to 
capacity, for no one, not even his wisest 
advisers, can foresee the difficulties to be 
overcome. They are many, and they are 
greater and more intricate, it seems to 
me, than the difficulties in the way cf our 
ship-building, for the whole business of air- 
plane construction is utterly new to us, 
and it is an exceedingly technical business. 


“Moreover, it is in a state of flux. It reaches 


out in many directions, too; it has queer 
ramifications. Would you imagine, for 
instance, that this job of building air- 
ships has forced Uncle Sam into the bean 
business? Well, it has. He has planted 
hea of acres of castor-beans for 
oil. 

We were led te expect too much. The 
men at the head of our program oversold 
the proposition. That was unfortunate, 
but natural, for we are a race of salesmen 
and we habitually overadvertise. It is a 
naticnal trait. Usually, the fellow who 
shouts loudest about his fighting abilities 
is the one who quits quickest when the 
bartender issues forth with a bung-starter 
or when the town marshal happens in, but 
occasionally a lumberjack ccmes off the 
spring drive who can yell well and fight 
better. He’s a bad hombre to tie into, 
and bartenders and marshals walk round 
him like a swamp. So with us Americans 
—Berlin morning papers please copy—we 
talk big, but we have a way of delivering 
the goods, and we’ll get the air-planes. 
We may not get them on time, but we’ll 
get them. 

We have learned to regard the air-plane 
as the eye of the army, and it is—just so 
the camera is the brain behind that eye. 
This is a war of lenses, and it is as much 
due to the camera as to the air-ship itself 
that a revolutionary change in military 
strategy has occurred. Bean-growing is 
not the remotest endeavor into which air- 
plane building has forced us; we have had 
to solve Germany’s secrets of melting 
glass. Lenses we could grind before the 
war, but we couldn’t make perfect glass. 
We can’t yet, but we’re getting there, and 
that will be bad news to certain German 
manufacturess who expect to fatten on us 
after the war. 

An example of the actual workings of 
aerial photography, as related to me by 
an officer just back from the front, will 
show what a vital part the camera is play- 
ing in this war and will perhaps indicate 
how painstaking and exact is the werk 
dene by cur military observers. 

The scene is an aviation headquarters. 
For some time it has been kncwn that, 
over beyond the enemy’s lines, hidden 
away so carefully as to defy discovery, is 
a giant German gun. Our sound-rangers 
have located it roughly on the map, but 
so cleverly camouflaged is it that the most 
searching study of our aerial photographs 
has failed to turn it up. It is never fired 
singly; every time it speaks, other cannon 
are fired, and from dummy emplacements 
jets cf smoke are ejected to fool our ob- 
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servers. Meanwhile, it carries on destruc- 
tion in our rear. Miles back of our 
trenches, crossroads are blown up, sec- 
tions of villages are suddenly wiped out, 
rest-billets and dumps are bombarded. It 
is a matter of immediate necessity to put 
an end to this gun’s career, and to-day, 
being bright, our photo-planes are cut 
again. 

One of them rockets down out of the 
sky and, before it has come to rest, a man 
has snatched a bundle of plates from the 
observer and is bearing them on the run 
to a developing-room. In a few minutes, 
prints are laid before certain earnest gen- 
tlemen who are poring over maps and 
photographic mosaics in another .hut. 
They study one print in particular—a 
“vertical” taken from a height of per- 
haps two miles and showing the area where 
the Big Berthasis believed tc be. It is a 
flat, clear-cut, bird’s-eye view of a peace- 
ful French countryside. (See map, page 


32.) 

At the bottom of the square, a road 
enters, branching to right and left. The 
right branch runs past what appears tc 
be a big-gun emplacement, with many 
threadlike- paths radiating from it; the 
left branch runs through one of those 
small French villages, with a few acres of 
orchard closely flanking it. 

Turning at right angles, as it leaves the 
village, the road runs along the left side 
of the photograph, across a bridge which 
spans a meandering brook, thence past a 
group of buildings surrounded by lawns, 
hedges, and shrubbery, evidently a cha- 
teau. Adjoining the village and occupy- 
ing the center of the square is a large 
plowed field. It is bordered by that brook, 
and immediately across the brook is an 
irregular patch of woodland. With the 
exception of that gun-emplacement near 
the upper right-hand corner, there is noth- 
ing to distinguish this from any other 
peaceful back area. But to the aerial 
photo-interpreter things are seldom what 
they seem; his occupation calls for ex- 
traordinary keenness of observation and 
powers of deduction equaled only in the 
finest detective work. He takes nothing 
for granted. Our interpreter studies this 
damp print with extreme care. First, he 
examines that obvious emplacement, then 
dismisses it with a shrug. It is too obvi- 
ous. He wastes no more time upon it. 
But he soon lays a finger on the chateau 
near the other road and says: : 
“This is a headquarters. There’s a 
general in the big house and a colonel in 
the small one.” 

Some one asks how he knows, and he 
indicates two small white circles in the 
chateau grounds, resembling circular 
flower-beds. 

“Those are exercising-rings for horses. 
There are two of them; that means a 
number of saddle-horses. There’s only 
one ring near the smaller house. Yes; it’s 
a headquarters. The wires probably fol- 
low this trellis out to the wall, then—ah, 
just as I thought! They’re buried from 
here on—see!”’ He calls attention to a 
thin, indistinct line running off the print. 
“Tt begins to look as if there must be 
troops somewhere near by.” 

After a moment of further scrutiny, the 
interpreter utters an exclamation: 

“Jove! This is interesting. -What do 


you make of that?” He points to a 
spot, a small, ragged aperture showing 
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through the tops of those fruit-trees stand- 
ing close up behind the lower row of village 
houses. 

“Tt’s a well,” some one ventures. 

“Wrong shape—too big. Something 
funny about it. If there were any foot- 
paths or wagon-roads leading into that 
orchard, I’d swear it was an artillery can- 
tonment—camouflaged over with chicken- 
wire and branches. To me, that looks like 
a hole through a roof. Wait! It is/ 
I have it!” There is a trace of excitement 
in the speaker’s voice. ‘Clever, I must 
say. D’you see this house, right on the 
street? Well, they’ve knocked out the 
front and rear walls so they can drive 
their caniions in off the street and out 
again, right through it. Simple, isn’t it? 
And leaves no trace. That orchard is a 
bluff; under that trellis there is an am- 
munition-dump and everything that goes 
with it. The men are undoubtedly quar- 
tered right there in the village houses. 
Maybe the gun is there, too.” 

There is another moment of frowning 
silence, of intense mental concentration; 
then something arrests the interpreter’s 
attention. It is a little thing, and puz- 
zling. Where the road, connecting the 
village and the chateau, crosses that 
stream, it presents a peculiar appearance. 
The chalk-white streak widens at the 
bridge to twice its thickness. One would 
say that indicated a “turnout,” a ford, 
where farmers drive down to water their 
horses, but this interpreter sees nothing 
that is not actually a part of his photo- 
graphs, and he notes, in this instance, that 
the bulge in the road ends at the creek. 
It does not extend across and up the op- 
posite bank, which puts an end to that 
fordtheory. Mind you, he is looking down 
from an elevation of ten thousand feet or 
more, and objects the size of a bridge are 
minute. They are clear-cut, however, 
thanks to a good lens and an ingenious 
camera developed since the war began. 

“I’m getting warm,” he announces 
finally. “The men are made to follow 
the road at all times so as to leave no 
tracks. They walk up to the bridge, and 
then turn—down into the creek! That gun 
is dug in somewhere along the bank, so 
that it fires out over the stream and leaves 
no powder-marks. The crew wades up 
the creek-bed to the dugout. I'll bet it 
is somewhere clese to the edge of the 
forest. Yes! Here’s where his nibs with 
the gold braid rides out from the ch&teau. 
See that hedge leading to the woods? 
Notice that white line in the middle of it? 
Well, it’s a double hedge, with just room 
inside for a horseman to pass through. 
Now, I wonder what this is.” The speaker 
examines an irregular discoloration ex- 
tending from a point on the right-hand 
branch of the road down to the creek. 
“That’s where they’ve taken up sod to 
cover the gun-pit,” he finally announces. 
“They probably carried it down the creek 
to—” The interpreter’s face suddenly 
breaks into a smile, and he lifts his head. 
“T’ve got it! There it is.” He lays the 
point of his pencil upon a certain spot on 
the stream’s edge. “But there are two 
Heinies in that crew that ought to be shot. 
Too lazy to wet their feet, so they took a 
short cut last night across the plowed field 
to their billets. Follow their tracks back; 
they join here at the creek and disappear. 
There’s your gun!” 

Follows a certain amount of telephon- 
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ing; certain cryptic numbers are read and 
repeated. From the field outside there 
comes the clatter of a motor being started 
and, a moment later, a radio-plane leaves 
the ground. By and by, from high in the 
air, it drops a word, “Go,” and in certain 
gun-pits far behind our lines, men in khaki 
bestir themselves. Huge steel muzzles are 
lifted and, as they begin to thunder, down 
out of the sky come range-corrections. 
“Short five hundred. Four o’clock.” 
“Eleven o’clock. Two hundred over.” 
“One o’clock,” and finally, “O. K. Target!” 

Thanks to the camera, one more Krupp 
has been laid to rest. 


I had supposed that one flight would 
do me and that thereafter the whole avia- 
tion proposition would be in the past tense 
so far as I am concerned; but there is 
something queer about flying—you try it 
once and you have the habit. I had 
my first Liberty-motored, American-made 
battle-plane still to see, so after I got home 
I sneaked out to LongIsland, where several 
had just been received. When objection 
was made to taking me up, I indignantly 
asked how a man could write about fly- 
ing with no experience to gc on; how he 
could describe a De Haviland 4 without 
riding in one. To me, the Liberty motor 
was only a name; I wanted to know if 
there was such a thing and if it would run. 
Why trust to mere hearsay and rely upon 
imagination? You see, the damage was 
done. 

I flew again, in a real honest-to-gocdness 
outfit and with a brand-new Liberty engine 
breathing into my face until it blew my 
nostrils shut and ripped out the seams 
where my ears are sewed on. Oh, boy! 
That was some flight! That Liberty 
yanked us up nine thousand feet in less 
than nothing, flat, and then took us around 
at better than a hundred miles an hour. 
We visited practically all of the better- 
class resorts on the Island, and we stayed 
up higher than the prices of the most ex- 
clusive; finally we coasted home from 
Long Beach with the power off, and I voted 
the Liberty a success. So do the fliers with 
whom I have talked. None of them has 
anything harsh to say about it. 

My opinion of the De Haviland 4’s, 
however, is not so high. Perhaps I ex- 
pected too much. The machines I saw, 
the first ones, by the way, to reach this 
field, were not as well built as they should 
have been. No one quarrels with the de- 
sign of the ship, but in an attempt to attain 
quantity-production, it was evident that 
details of construction had been slighted. 
No doubt that was inevitable. No doubt, 
also, the defects of these first planes have 
been fully noted and will be remedied in 
the new De Haviland 9’s, which are now 
in process of making. 

Sooner or later, we will have quality- 
production as well as quantity-produc- 
tion, and, in view of the stride we have 
hit, I believe it will be sooner. It is 
something that cannot be accomplished 
overnight, but there is no good reason 
why it cannot be had. It must be had. 
Perhaps it will be had before this is read, 
for we are moving fast. I hope so, for 
the sake of those boys of ours with the 
wings over their hearts. They won’t kick, 
no matter what sort of ships they get; 
they'll fiy anything cheerfully, eagerly, but 
it would disappoint them sorely if we failed 
to give them the best. 
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The Moonlit Way 
(Continued from page 83) 


If there’s anything I don’t know, then I 
wish to know it, and will spare no pains, 
permit no prejudice to warp my judg- 
ment.” 

“All right. Now, let’s have the thing 
out between us, Renoux. We are not 
fencing in the dark; we understand each 


other, and are honest enough to say so. | § 


Now go on.” 


Renoux nodded, and said very quietly | 


and pleasantly: 


“The reference in one of these papers to | | 


the celebrated Nihla Quellen reminds me 
of the first time I ever saw her. 
quite bowled over, Barres, as you may 
easily imagine. She sang one ot those 
Asiatic songs—and then the dance—a 
miracle—a delight—apparently entirely 
unprepared, unpremeditated even— you 


know how she did it?—exquisite perfec- |‘ 
tion— something charmingly impulsive and | |~ 


spontaneous—a caprice of the moment! 


Ah, there is a wonderful artiste—Nihla ae 
Barres nodded, his level gaze | 
“* As for the | | 


Quellen!” 
fixed on the French officer. 
document,” continued Renoux, “it does 
not entirely explain itself tome. You see, 
this Eurasian, Ferez Bey, was a very inti- 
mate friend ot Nihla Quellen.”  . 

“You are quite mistaken,” interposed 
Barres. 

But the other merely smiled with a 
slight gesture of deference to ~ friend’s 
opinion and went on: 

“This Ferez is one of those salahnies, 
annoying flies which buzz round chan- 
celleries and stir up diplomatists to perni- 
cious activities. - You know there isn’t 
much use in swatting, as you say, the fly. 
No. Better find the manure heap which 
hatched him and burn that.” He smiled 
and shrugged, relighted his cigar, and con- 
tinued: “So, mon ami, I am here in your 
charming and hospitable city to direct 
the necessary sanitary measures, sub rosa, 
of course. You have been more than 
kind. My government and I have you to 
thank for this batch of papers—” He 
tapped his breast-pocket and made salutes 


which Frenchmen alone know how to |, 


make. 

“Renoux,” said Barres bluntly, “you 
have learned somehow that Nihla Quellen 
is under my protection. You conclude 
I am her lover.” 

The officer’s face altered gravely, but 
he said nothing. 

Barres leaned forward in his chair and 
laid a hand on his comrade’s shoulder. 
ee do you trust me personally?” 

“Very well. Then I shall trust you. 
Because there is nothing you can tell me 
about Nihla Quellen that I do not already 
know—nothing concerning her dossier in 
your secret archives, nothing in regard to 
the evidence against her and the testimony 
of the Count d’Eblis. And that clears 
the ground between you and me.” If 
Renoux was surprised, he hardly showed 
it. Barres said: “As you know that she 
is under my protection, I want you to 
come to my place and talk to her. I 
don’t ask you to accept my judgment 
in regard to her; I merely wish you to 
listen to what she has to say, and then 
come to your own conclusions. Will 
you do this?” 
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| All Europe was in love with her. 


still, his clear, intelligent eyes fixed on the 
smoking tip of his cigar. Without raising 
' them, he said slowly: 

“As we understand it, Nihla Quellen 
_ |has been a spy from the very beginning. 
Our information is clear, concise, logical. 
| We know her history. She was the mis- 
tress of Prince Cyril, then of Ferez, then of 
d’Eblis—perhaps of the American ‘banker, 
Gerhardt, also. She came directly from 
the German embassy at Constantinople to 
Paris on Gerhardt’s yacht, the Mirage, 
and under his protection and the protec- 
tion of Comte Alexandre d’Eblis. Ferez 
was of the party... And that companion- 


nar (Ship of conspirators never was dissolved 


as long as Nihla Quellen remained in 
Europe.” 

“That Nihla Quellen has ever been the 
mistress of any man is singularly untrue,” 
said Barres coolly. ‘Your government 
has to do with a chaste woman—and it 
doesn’t even know that much.” 

Renoux regarded him curiously. 

“You have seen her dance?” he inquired 
gravely. 

“O‘ten. And, Renoux, you are too 
much a man of the world to be surprised 
at the unexpected. There are white black- 
birds.” 

“Yes; there are.” 

“Nihla Quellen is one.” 

“My friend, I desire to believe it if it 
would be agreeable to you.” 

“T know, Renoux. I believe in your 


good-will. Also, I believe in your honesty 
and intelligence. 


And so I do not ask 
you to accept my word for what I tell you. 
|Only, remember that I am_ absolutely 
certain concerning my belief in Nihla 
Eb gennpag I have no doubt that.you think 
|T am in love with her. I can’t answer you. 
Perhaps 
\[am. I don’t know, Renoux. But this 
'I do know: She is clean and sweet and 
‘honest from the crown of her head to the 
sole of her foot. In her heart there has 
never dwelt treachery. Talk to her to- 
night. You're like the best of your com- 
patriots, clear-minded, logical, intelligent, 
and full of that legitimate imagination 
without which intellect isa machine. You 
know the world; you know men; you 
don’t know women, and you know you 
don’t. Therefore, you are equipped to 
learn the truth—to divine it—from Nihla 


ard and we will forward watcher’ t 
vis fr oft Ga Quellen. Will you come over to my place 
once. tan prices. 76-year | NOW?” 

ad “Yes,” said Renoux pleasantly. 


j oer 


PRESS.ESONS 


The orchestra was playing as they passed 
through the hotel; supper-rooms, corri- 
dors, café, and lobby were crowded with 
after-theater throngs in search of food and 
drink and dance-music; and, although 
few theaters were open in July, Longacre 
Square blazed under its myriad lights and 
the sidewalks were packed with the audi- 
ences filtering out of the various summer 
shows and into cabarets. 

They looked across at the distant war- 
bulletins displayed in Times Square, round 
which the usual gesticulating crowd had 
gathered, but kept on across Longacre and 
toward Sixth Avenué. 


his comrade silently on the arm and halted. 
“A few minutes, mon ami, if you don’t 
mind—time for you to smoke a cigarette 
while waiting.” 
They had stopped before a brownstone 
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| For a few moments, Renoux sat quite 


Midway in the block, Renoux touched . 


house which had been converted into a 


basement dwelling, and which was now 


recessed between two modern shops con- 
structed as far as the building-line. 

All the shades and curtains in the house 
were drawn and the place appeared to be 
quite dark, but a ring at the bell brought a 
big, powerfully built porter, who admitted 
them to a brightly lighted reception-room, 
then replaced the chains on the door of 
bronze. 

“Just a little while, if you will be amia- 
ble enough to have patience,” said Renoux. 

He went away toward the rear of the 
house, and Barres seated himself. And in 
a few moments the burly porter reap- 
peared with a tray containing a box of 
cigarettes and a tall glass of Moselle. 

“Monsieur Renoux will not be long,” 
he said, bringing a sheaf of French illus- 
trated periodicals to the little table at 
Barre’s elbow; and he retired with a bow 
and resumed his chair in the corridor. 

Through closed doors, somewhere from 
the rear of the silent house, came the dis- 
tant click of a typewriter. At moments, 
too, looking over the war-pictures in the 
periodicals, Barres imagined that he heard 
a confused murmur as of many voices. 

Later, it became evident that there 
were a number of people somewhere in the 
house, because now and then the porter 
unlatched, the door and drew the chains to 
let out some swiftly walking man. 

Once, two men came out together. One 
carried a satchel; the other halted in the 
hallway to slip a clip into an automatic 
pistol before dropping it into the side 
pocket of his coat. 

And after a while Renoux appeared, 
bland, debonair, evidently much pleased 
with whatever he had been doing. 

Two other men appeared in the corridor 
behind him; he said something to them in 
a low voice. Barres imagined he heard the 
words: “Washington” and “ Jusserand.” 

Then the two men went out, walking at 
a smart pace, and Renoux sauntered into 
the tiny reception-room. 

“You don’t know,” he said, “what a 
very important service you have rendered 
us by catching that fellow to-night and 
stripping him of his papers. 

Barres rose and they walked out to- 
gether. 

“This city,” continued Renoux, “is 
fairly verminous with disloyal Huns. The 
streets are crawling with them. There are 
two great hotels where the boche gathers 
and plots; two great banking firms are 
centers of German propaganda, three 
great department stores, dozens of down- 
town commercial agencies, various build- 
ings and piers belonging to certain trans- 
atlantic steamship lines, the offices of cer- 
tain newspapers and periodicals. Tell me, 
Barres, did you know that the banker 
Gerhardt owns the building in which you 
live? 

“Dragon Court!” 

“You didn’t know it, evidently. Yes; 
he owns it.” 

“Ts he really involved in pro-German 
intrigue?” asked Barres. 

“That is our information.” 

“T ask,” continued Barres thought- 
fully, “because his summer home is: at 
Northbrook, not far from my own home. 
And to me there is something peculiarly 
contemptible about disloyalty in the 
wealthy who owe every penny to the coun- 
try they betray.” 
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“His place is called Hohenlinden,” re- 
marked Renoux. 

“Ves, Are you having it watched?” 

Renoux smiled. Perhaps he was think- 
ing about other places, also—the German 
embassy, for example, where, inside the 
embassy itself, not only France but also 
the United States government was repre- 
sented by a secret agent among the per- 
sonnel. 

‘““We try to learn what goes on among 
the boches,” he said carelessly. ‘They 
try the same game. But, Barres, they 
are singularly stupid at such things—not 
adroit, merely clumsy and brutal. The 
Hun cannot camouflage his native ferocity. 
He reveals himself.”’ 

They entered Dragon Court a few mo- 
ments later. Nobody was at the desk, it 
being late. 

“To-morrow,” said Barres, as they as- 
cended the stairs, “my friends, Miss 
Soane, Miss Dunois, and Mr. Westmore, 
are to be our guests at Foreland Farms. 
You didn’t know that, did you?” he added 
sarcastically. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Renoux, much 
amused. © “ Miss Dunois, as you call her, 
sent her trunks away this evening.” 

Barres, surprised and annoyed, halted 
on the landing. 

“Your people didn’t interfere, I hope?” 

“No. There was nothing in them of 
interest to us,” said Renoux naively. “I 
sent a report when I forwarded to Wash- 
ington the papers which you secured for 
us ” 


Barres paused before his studio door, 
key in hand. They could hear the gramo- 
phone going inside. He said: 

“T don’t have to ask you to be fair, 
Renoux, because the man who is unfair 
to others swindles himself, and you are 
too decent, too intelligent to do that. I 
am going to present you to Thessalie 
Dunois, which happens to be her real 
name, and I am going to tell her in your 
presence who you are. Then I shall 
leave you alone with her.” 

. He fitted his latch-key and opened the 
oor. 

Westmore was trying fancy dancing, 
with Dulcie on one side and Thessalie on 
the other—the latter evidently directing 
operations. 

“Garry!” exclaimed Thessalie. 

“You’re a fine one! Where have you 
been—” began Westmore. Then he caught 
sight of Renoux and became silent. 

Barres presented his comrade. 

““A fellow student of the Beaux Arts,” 
he explained, “and we’ve had a very jolly 
evening together. And, Thessa, there is 
something in particular that I should like 
to have you explain to Monsieur Renoux— 
if you don’t mind.” He turned and 
smiled at Dulcie. “If you will pardon us 
a moment, sweetness?” 

She nodded and smiled, and took West- 


more’s arm again and continued the| =. 
dance alone with him, while Barres, draw-] 3 


ing Thessalie’s arm through his, and pass- 
ing his other arm through Renoux’s, 


walked slowly through his studio, through 


the now open folding doors, past his bed- 
room and Westmore’s, and into the latter’s 
siudio beyond. 


“Thessa dear,” he said very quietly, “I fy 
feel very certain that the worst of your|# 


troubles are about to end.” He felt her 
start slightly. “And,” he continued, “I 
brought my comrade Renoux here 
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to-night so that you and he can clear up a 
terrible misunderstanding. | And Mon- 
sieur Renoux, once a student of architec- 
ture at the Beaux Arts, is now Captain 
Renoux, of the Intelligence Department 
in the French army—”  Thessalie lost 
her color, and a tremor passed through the 
arm which lay within his. But he said 
calmly: “It is the only way, as'well as the 
best way, Thessa. I know you are abso- 
lutely innocent. -I am confident that Cap- 
tain Renoux is going to beliéve it, too. If 
he does not, you are no worse off. Be- 
cause it has already become known to the 
French government that you’ are here. 
Renoux knew it.” 

They had halted; Barres: Jed Thessalie 
to a seat. Renoux, straight, deferential, 
correct, awaited her pleasure. She looked 
up at him; his keen, intelligent eyes met 

ers. 

“Tf you please, Captain Renoux, will 
you do me the honor to be seated?” she 
said, in a low voice. 

Barres went to her, bent over her hand, 
touched it with his lips. 

“Just tell him the truth very simply, 
Thessa dear,”’ he said. 

“Everything?” She smiled faintly, 
“Tncluding our first meeting?” 

Barres flushed, then laughed. 

“Yes; tell him about that, too. It was 
too charming for him not to appreciate.” 

And with a_half-mischievous, half- 
amused nod to Renoux, he went back to 
find the dancers, whom he could hear 
laughing far away in his own studio. 


It was nearly one o’clock when Dulcie, 
who had been sleeping with Thessalie, 
whispered to Barres that she was ready to 
retire. 

“Indeed you had better!” he said, re- 
leasing her as the dance-music ran down 
and ceased. “If you don’t get some 
sleep, you won’t feel like traveling to- 
morrow.” 

“Will you explain to Thessa?”’ 

“Of course. Good-night, dear.” 

She gave him her pretty hand in silence, 
turned and offered it to Westmore, then 
went away toward her room. 

Westmore, who had been fidgeting a lot 
since Thessalie had retired for a téte-d-téte 
with a perfectly unknown and alarmingly 
good-looking young man whom he neve1 
before had laid eyes on, finally turned 
short in his restless pacing of the studio. 

“What the deuce can be keeping 
Thessa?” he demanded. “And who the 
devil is that black-eyed young sprig of 
France you brought home with you?” 


“Sit down and I’ll tell you,” said Barres 
‘crisply, instinctively resenting his friend’s 
uncalled-for solicitude in Thessalie’s behalf. 

So Westmore seated himself, and Barres 
told him all about the evening’s adven- 
tures: And he was still lingering unctu- 
ously over the details of the ‘battle ai 
Grogan’s, the recital of which, Westmore 
demanding, he had begun again, when, ai 
the farther end of the studio, Thessalic 
appeared, coming toward them 

Renoux was beside her, very deferentia! 
and graceful in his attendance, and with 
that niceness of attitude which confesses 
respect in every movement.  Thessalic 
came forward; Barres advanced to meet 
her with the unspoken question in his 
eyes, and she gave him both her hands 
with a tremulous little smile of happiness. 

“Ts it all right?”’ he whispered. 

“T think so.” 

Barres turned and grasped Renoux by 
one hand. The latter said: 

“There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind, mon ami. You were perfectly right. 
A frightful injustice has been done in this 
matter. Of that I am absolutely con- 
vinced.” 

“You will do what you can to set things 
right?” 

“Of course,” said Renoux simply. 

There was a moment’s silence; 
Renoux smiled. 

“You know,” he said lightly, “we 
French have a horror of any more mis- 
takes like the Dreyfus case. We are ter- 
ribly sensitive. Be assured that my gov- 
erpment will take up this affair instantly 
upon receiving my report.” He turned 
to Barres. ‘Would you, perhaps, offer me 
a day’s hospitality at your home in the 
country, if I should request it by telegram 
sometime this week or next?” 

“You bet,” replied Barres cordially. 

Then Renoux made his adieux, as only 
such a Frenchman can make them, saying 
exactly the right thing to each in exactly 
the right manner. 

When he was gone, Barres took Thessa- 
lie’s hands and pressed them. 

“Pretty merle blanc, your little friend 
Dulcie is already asleep. Tell us to-morrow 
how you convinced him that you are what 
you are—the dearest, sweetest girl in the 
world!” 

She laughed demurely, then glanced 
apprehensively, sideways, at Westmore. 

And the mute but infuriated expression 
on that young man’s countenance seemed 
to cause her the loss of all self-possession, 
for she cast one more look at him and fled 
with a hasty good-night. 


then 


The next instalment of The Moonlit Way will appear in January Cosmopolitan. 


The Passionate Pilgrim 


(Continued from page 43) 


he stood mopping his face with a handker- 
chief and feeling for his watch. 
Mr. Listerly wasa patient man. He ex- 


hibited no annoyance now, merely smoked... 


Mr. Hitt looked at the man who called 
himself Hugh Stafford. It was the first 
opportunity he had found to study that 
face. He saw evidences of past suffering 
there, as of present excitement. It seemed 
to him an unworldly face, if not altogether 
poetic. The eyes were that, to be sure. 
He felt that those eyes might haunt him 
for a time. And he had never seen so 


sensitive a mouth ina grown man. The 
speaking voice had touched him; it was 
musical, not too high, with natural timbre. 
The sort of man, Mr. Hitt reflected, that 
might be pursued a good deal by emotional 
women—with his eyes and mouth, and that 
voice. And the look of youth about him 
was bewildering. The high days of his 
rocketlike fame seemed so long ago. 

The rather fantastic reflection claimed 
Mr. Hitt’s thoughts now that, if one could 
have known Balzac when he was so 
desperately hiding from his creditors, or 
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the outcast and outrageous Wagner during 
his exile in Zurich, or poor Burns, or even 
Milton in prison—the list extended itself 
surprisingly over the history of creative 
literature, far off to the poverty-stricken, 
epileptic Dostoyefsky, and far back to the 
rogue, Villon—it would have been difficult, 
seeing him in the flesh, to picture any one 
of these unfortunates as a living genius 
with a future of achievement and a final 
resounding fame. He shook his head 
over it. 

After he had stood there awhile, the 
man asked, 

“Ts—is it all right, Mr. Listerly?” 

This was the meek side. 

The chief inclined his head, and Calverly, 
after hesitating a moment, glancing rather 
nervously from one to the other, looking 
as if about to launch forth on a torrent of 
words, rushed out. 

Mr. Listerly’s only comment was, dryly, 

“He neglected to explain whether his 
pay is to go on in his absence.” 

Abel H. Timothy was in the elevator 
when they went down, the usual unlighted 
cigar projecting from a corner of his wide 
mouth, his wide-brimmed felt hat tipped 
back on his large head. Abel grinned 
genially at the librarian and winked. As 
they passed out, he said: 

“You missed it. Fine little row on the 
eighth. Archie called this fellow Stanford, 
or Stafford, down hard. The fellow that is 
in Miss Daw’s room. He’sanut. Archie 


_ was wild. Tore his hair.” 


Calverly went on down to the Union 
Station and sat in a corner of the men’s 
waiting-room. He had spent the evening 
with Mary Maloney, down by the river. 
She had seemed, after the disheartening 
experience of the day, the only bit of 
reality Jeft in life. In the shadows of the 
front porch he had kissed her. They 
thought it best after that not to risk being 
seen going up-stairs together. 

He had found the telegram under his 
door. He read it again now. 


Find urgent letter here you better go 
Chicago only way avoid unpleasant publicity 
telegraph H. C. Parker six hundred two 
Sangamon Building good luck. H.W 


He sat limply—trying, trying to think. 
First, the trouble at the office, then the 
kiss, then this message. Each was a blow. 
“T’m a shuttlecock,” he thought. ‘‘There’s 
just simply no use trying. What can I do? 
Nebody cares what becomes of me. Ex- 
cepi a crazy old woman in Illinois. And— 
oh, Hump, ot course.” 

There was some one else—a girl in a 
dingy boarding-house, out Peck Avenue 
way. But he couldn’t formulate any 
thoughts of her. He was confused about 
her. It seemed almost as if she were still 
with him, close by his side. Perhaps she 
was lying awake now, wondering why he 
had rushed out so abruptly (she must have 
heard him go; she badn’t even shut her 
door tight), listening tor the sound of his 
returning stepson the stairs. His imagina- 
tion took hold of that thought. 

But in a queerly detached corner of his 
mind he was coldly honest. He had felt, 
while sitting alone on the steps, that he 
ought to walk the streets all night rather 
than follow her up those stairs. There 
had been a momentary touch of the old 
bitter exaltation in this thought. He 
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What Woman 
Knows Her 
Husband? 


GHE thought she did, and yet this 
letter came out of the dark, 
throwing a flash of light on things 
she did not even know existed. 


Driven here and there by fate— 
how little we understand ourselves 
or each other! 
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12 volumes of 0. Henry, 274 stories—one long 
novel, in dark green cloth, illustrated, gold top, 
gold backs. 6 volumes of Jack London's stories, 
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Read this story of the trial of a man’s 
soul and a woman’s and look into the 
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It is astory with an unexpected ending—just as in life, so often, our stories have unexpected 


S. 
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soon there will be no home without O. Henry. 1,200,000 already in the United States! How 
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Take that to heart. 
never be another edition of O. H —and 
there is, it will cost much more. And there 


f O. Henry 
It means that there may London set without charge. Other- 


wise, I will, within 10 days, return both 
sets at your expense. 


at such a w price. 
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D uo fol Underwear 


Two-fold Fabric 


The Warmth of 
Wool 


An order for more Duofold from a Lieutenant of 
the Royal Flying Corps of Great Britain included 
this comment: 

I find it best for flying 01 active service in 


France, owing to the high altitude at which we fly 


The Comfort of 
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in scout machines. 
the underwear one wears protects him best from 


In the flying game I find that 


the cold, damp air of 15,000 ft. and not the coats 
one wears over his uniform 


Warmth, protection, comfort 


Duofold. 


are all yours in 


Duofold Health Underwear Co. 


New York, 846 Broadway 


Mohawk, N. Y. 
Chicago, 424 S. Wells St. 


National Standards: “‘Duofold”’ for cold weather; 


inchair’’ for warm weat 


The Inhalation Treat- 
} ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 

Croup, Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs. 


ing - — and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the 
common cold before it has a developing into 
cold worse, shows that a neglecte 
cold is a dangerous col 
rs. Ballington Booth says: “‘No ther 
are, young children, should be without th -- 
air carrying the antiseptic vapor, 
ova breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the 
gestion, assuring restful nights. 
It is called a boon by Acton sufferers. 
For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and 
es, and as an aid in the treatment-of Diphtheria, 
Cresolene is valuable on account of its powerful germi- 
cidal qualities 
Itisa protection to those exposea. 
Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 39 years of 
successful use. 
Sold by ss Send for descriptive booklet. 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic ThroatT ablets for the irritated throat, 
ruggist or from us, 10c. instamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE ‘CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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KNOWLEDGE 


320 Pages ILLUSTRATED Cloth 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. 


SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 


. What every t should know 
on request 
iladelphia 


couldn’t hold it; he had gone up. The 
telegram was, in a savage way, pure luck. 
It had struck him like cold water in the 
face. And now that he had somehow 
actually got himself down here to the 
station, he-wouldn’t go back. Not now. 
So he slept there on the bench, fitfully, 
with a rush of dreams. Among these were 
the nightmares that had dwelt with him 
for a yearand more after his release from 
prison. They hadn’t come so often of 
late years. In all of them, Madame Watt 
figured—a big, imposing woman with 
beetling black eyes and a bawklike nose. 


Ix 


AN INTERLUDE IN REDLAM 


THE Chicago lawyer was thin, dark, 
quick, overeager in his questions. 

They took a mid-morning train out of 
the old red-brick Chicago station. The 
suburban countryside, like the smoky city, 
was a haunt to Henry. Scenes from his 
boyhood and young manhood raced across 
the screen of his inner vision. He saw, 
as the train slowed for the stop at Sunbury 
station, the spire of the old First Presby- 
terian church, where he and Cicely were 
married; in the space of a few vividly 
painful moments he lived again through 
the ceremony, as he had, eailiei, breakfast- 
ing forlornly in a railway restaurant in 
the city, lived again through the trial and 
his imprisonment and the day of his 
release. How the reporters had trailed 
him that day—eager to heap again on him 
the notoriety of six months earlier! It was 
a nightmare. He was being dragged 
through it. He brushed a limp hand 
across his eyes. 

As they drew near their destination, 
Parker grew nervous. He whistled the 
refrain of a music-hall song and tapped out 
the rhythm on the handle of the seat. 

Henry dug his knuckles into his cheek, 
leaned on the window-sill, and stared at 
the fresh green foliage and the clusters of 
houses that, at short intervals, came to- 
gether in villages. He thought the build- 
ings smaller than in the old days. And it 
was a long time since he had seen so much 
white Milwaukee brick. He wished that 
lawyer would keep still. Parker said: 

“Madame may or may not be up and 
around. You never can tell how you’ll find 
her. She’s bad a sort of stroke, you know. 
Don’t excite her if you can he!p it, and 
don’t get excited yourself. I’ll admit it’s 
a reliet to have you here. My position as 
her attorney isn’t altogether enviable.” 

The train stopped. The station was a 
mere three-sided shelter. They walked 
round it and came upon a costly limousine 
upholstered in plum-color. They stepped 
in. The car rolled away eastward over a 
rough country road. 

‘Henry considered suddenly opening the 
door and leaping from the car. He could 
doit. Parker couldn’t stop him. He had 
come voluntarily. 

Though if she were scouring the country 
for him with detectives! He shivered. 
Why couldn’t she leave bim alone? 

Snatches of Humphrey’s earnest talk 
rose in his mind. One bit in particular: 
“Tt’s a tangle for all of us. But we’re 
all i in it, keeping our heads up the best we 
can.’ 

That was it! Somehow you went on, 
keeping ycur head up. 
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It was strange the way old Hump had 
suddenly struck his gait. Everything was 
rolling his way now. He had suffered, too. 
Yes; Hump had been through it. A suc- 
cesstul inventor. Success! If came that 
way apparently—like a stroke of happy 
lightning. In the old country- newspaper 
days, he had always had his “‘shop”—all 
sorts of interesting machines, and gas- 
engines, and belts overhead 1un fiom a 
water-motor. And Hump had done all 
the electric wiring with his own hands, 
and had installed the plumbing. 
. They were riding through one of the 

oak groves that are found along the clay 
bluffs on the western shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Henry looked down at the beach. 
fifty to eighty feet below, and gazed 
moodily out over the lake that was ruffling 
and roaring under the lash of the fresh 
spring breeze. 

They passed through a gateway with 
stone posts and wound in among the trees. 
At intervals, Henry caught glimpses of a 
strange-appearing structure—apparently a 
castle, or like a castle. A moment more, 
and it stood revealed, a huge pile of rough 
gray stone, with round towers at the cor- 
ners and on either side the center dcorway 
that were crowned with battlements and 
machicolations. Except in the corner- 
tower near the lake, the windows were 
mere slits in the stone; those at the corner 
were rectangular, with small glass panes. 

Evidently a great deal of time and labor 
had been spent in grading and planting the 
two or three acres of cleared land about 
the building, but it had been allowed to 
run to weeds. A shallow moat, perhaps 
twenty feet in width, had been dug close 
to the castle and, apparently, sodded and 
planted with shrubbery; but it was not 
adequately drained or the outlet was 
choked, for considerable pools of water 
from the spring rains stood in it. 

From the front entrance, a dirawbridge 
lay across the moat, partly supported by 
great rusty chains that sagged down from 
the twin central towers. 

Parker was making talk now. Henry 
barely heard him. 

They stepped down at the bridge and 
walked across. A sullen maid led them 
along a corridor and into a drawing-room. 
It was the corner room with the rec- 
tangular windows. Henry suppressed a 
shiver, wondering what the other rooms 
might supply in the way of cheer with 
their slits of windows. 

They sat very still, hats on knees, look- 
ing at the furniture and the pictures. 

An odd, faint sound came to Henry’s 
ears—a sound as of many shuffling feet. 
Parker got up and moved to a window, 
saying, 

“See here!” 

Henry sprang with i nervous to 
his side. 

Swinging round the rear corner of the 
building came a queer company—men, 
women, boys and girls in their teens—in 
columns of fours, marching raggedly, each 
with a stick at the right shoulder, each 
with eyes fixed on the remarkable figure 
at their head. 

This was Madame Watt, tall, nearly 
erect, limping a little, wearing a French 
officer’s chapeau of some earlier period, 
and carrying a sword stiffly at the shoulder. 

It was his first sight of her since they 
led him, the last time, from the court- 
room, 
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The sullen maid appeared out there, 
spoke to her. 

Madame turned, raised her sword, 
shouted an order. The rag-tag company 
came to a halt and broke ranks. Another 
moment, and madame came into the room, 
still wearing the chapeau, carrying the 
sword lightly in her left hand, limping, very 
thin, the hooked nose more prominent than 
ever, and the black eyes burning out of an 
emaciated gray face. 

Henry turned white, stiffened, stood 
motionless, then heard himself mumbling, 

“Oh, how do you do?” . 

Madame extended her hand. He took it 
then with a slight effort, withdrew his. 

“T knew you’d come,” she was saying. 
“They lied tome. Everybody lies to me. 
But I knew you’d come. 
told me that. You see, it was just a matter 
of concentrating. I knew that all along. 
Then, with the numbers right, you would 
come. It’s an orderly world, after all.” 

Henry felt that he was staring at the 
grotesque creature and averted his eyes. 
Within, he was quivering with uncontrol- 
lable emotion. He thought, “I must keep 
steady—steady.” 

The attorney wandered unnoticed from 
the room. 

Henry felt those burning black eyes 
upon him. She moved toward him, and 
he shrank back. ‘She mustn’t touch me 
again!” ran his thoughts. “She mustn’t! 
I can’t bear it!” But: then, in sheer fear 
of being a coward, he stood still. 

She came very close, lifted a gaunt hand, 
took a lapel of his coat between thumb 
and forefinger, and slowly rubbed the cloth. 

“Henry,” she said, “you oughtn’t to 
wear these ready-made things.” He was 
silent. “It isn’t right, you know. It 
isn’t fair to me. Henry, sit down here.” 
She drew him to a sofa. ‘I couldn’t tell 
you this with that man in the room. But 
there was a conspiracy to rob me. The 
lawyers. You can’t trust lawyers. They 
worm their way into your confidence. I 
had to get rid of the lot. I employed 
this man because he doesn’t know too 
much about me. Oh, he knows a little, of 
course—about my trouble—he’d know 
that—but he doesn’t know how much 
money I’ve got. Nobody on earth 
knows that but myself. And you—I’m 
going to tell you.” Henry sprang up. 
She caught his sleeve. “Sit down!” she 
cried eagerly. ‘Sit down, Henry! I’m 
a poor old woman. I must talk to some- 
body or I'll go mad. It’s frightful, 
Henry—this solitude of mind—this being 
alone against the world. Of course, I 
have no right to complain, after the— 
after the mistake I made. It’s un- 
doubtedly part of my _ punishment. 
Now, Henry, listen to me. I’m an old 
woman. I’m not strong. There’s only 
one thing they haven’t robbed me of, 
and that’s money. Now, Henry, there’s 
where you must help me. We've got to 
straighten this thing out, you and I. 
You're a gifted boy. But life has gone 
hard with you.” 

She was chattering like a parrot. In the 
cold corner of his mind, Henry knew 
that she had rehearsed this scene perhaps 
for years. And now she was saying it all 
at once. 

“You’ve suffered, Henry. You've suf- 
fered terribly. ‘So have I. Well, we 
must draw together. 
hardly enough to speak of between us; 
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it’s a trivial point—you must have money. , 
It’s only fair. It would have been’ 
Cicely’s. 

Her voice seemed, to Henry, to be 
receding into the distance; small and thin 
it sounded. He sat motionless, his hands 
limp across his thighs, eyes downcast, 
mouth drooping. The thought flitted 
across his nearly stunned brain that this 
was the sort of incredibly painful ex- 
perience that one can only sit through, 
yielding as a tree to a tempest, and waiting, 
living, somehow, through it. He thought, 
too, wincing but curiously. clear, that ‘he 
liad actually been able to sit here and let 
this woman speak the.name of his dead 
wife. An hour earlier, it would not have 


_ seemed within the range of possibility. 


She got up now, looked out into the 
corridor, went to the window, and leaned 


' out, looking. 


“Mr. Parker!” she screamed, so sud- 
denly and stridently that Henry sprang 
up and stood, all aquiver, his hands 
clenched at his sides. “Just calling that 
man,” she remarked, with self-conscious, 
rather strained amiability, turning back 
intothe room. “He'll be here in a minute. 
Sit down, Henry.” She pointed to the 
sofa with her sword. “Everything’s .all 
right. Sit down. I’ve so much to tell 
you and show you. You saw my refugees 
out there? Don’t they drill well? It 
takes patience, but I’ve accomplished a lot 
already. They’re an interesting lot, left 
destitute when the religious colony failed, 
up near the state-line. They’re lace- 
makers from Holland and Belgium. Only 
a few of them speak English.” 

As she talked, she drew herself up, sword 
against shoulder. 

“T drill them for discipline. That’s very 
important, Henry—discipline. For our- 
selves—and others.’’ She glanced down at 
the sword, held it out. ‘But perhaps this 
thing alarms you, Henry. You might 
think I’d—oh, you’d have a right to 
think it! I’ve been a violent woman—an 
ungoverned, passionatewoman. You have 
a right to think anything of me. It’s 
nothing but an heirloom at that. It 
belonged to my husband’s grandfather, 
the fifth Count de la Plaine. My—my 
first husband, that was. Here, Henry; 
you take it. That will show—”~ Her 
voice was rising shrilly; there were hot 
points of light in her eyes. She broke off 
with: “Here’s that man. Come in, Mr. 
Parker! Did you bring the will?” The 
lawyer bowed. “Then read it. Read it 
to my son-in-law.” 

Parker drew an envelop from an inner 
pocket. Henry moved away. 


“No,” he said unsteadily; “‘no—no! I - 


don’t want—I won’t hear it! 

Madame caught his sleeve, first with one 
hand, then with both. The sword clanged 
to the ground between them. 

Henry jerked away. Madame staggered 
weakly. The lawyer caught her arm and 
steadied her. 

“Read it!” she was crying. “Read it 
te him!” : 

“Really, Countess,” 
lawyer, “if he——” 

“Read it! He musi hear it! It’s my 
life now—that will! Oh, Henry, you 
won’t hold against me the——” 

Now Heniy tuined on her, a blaze at 
last in the gray-blue eyes that, for the 
moment, rivaled, met, conquered the light 
in her black ones. 


murmured the 


“No!” he cried. “I will not hear it! 


not interested! You’ve wrecked every 


life you’ve touched. You are an evil 
thing. You killed your husband. And 
you killed the only woman I have ever 
loved. You destroyed my life. All I ask 
of you now is to Jeave me alone. Under- 
stand? I want to be left alone. You’ve 
hounded me with detectives 

“Oh—but—Henry—that was the only 
way I could——” 

“There is no way you can see me again. 
I won’t have it! I won’t have you hounding 
me! Do you understand that? It’s got 
to stop. I don’t want you—or your filthy 
money! You dare talk to me cf suffering? 
What do you know of svffering? You 
killed a man and went free. But Cicely 
didn’t go free. Even I—I didn’t go free. 
They sent me to prison. What do you 
know about prisons—what they do to a 
man?” His face was hotly red now. He 
beat a clenched fist against his chest. 
“You’ve destroyed my life. There’s next 
to nothing left. The heart is gone. I’m 
a burnt-out husk. And still you follow 
me, send dirty detectives after me, try to 
fasten your ugly lifeon mine. You won’t 
even let me try to meke a poor little 
beginning in the world. I’m telling you I 
won’t standit! I’m warning you—I don’t 
know what I might do. You’re to leave 
me alone!” 

He rushed out of the room, along the 
corridor, out cver the absurd drawbridge, 
and took the road along the bluff, walking 
very rapidly, breathing hard and mutter- 
ing. He was half-way to the little flag- 
station when an automobile passed him 
and stopped just ahead. Parker opened 
the door. 

“Better get in,” he said; “I fetched 
your coat and hat.” 

Henry stood off, trying to think. Al- 
ready his passion was spent. The dull 
gray of his life was again in view ahead— 
the sort of thing one went miserably but 
quietly on with. He would, of course, 
go on with it, like all the rest, somehow. 
He was going back to begin life once more 
—so many, many times he had begun it! 
—this time as a common reporter. He 
was lucky even to have that chance. 
He got into the car and put on his hat. 
It was, after all, the sensible thing; it was 
what one did. 

Parker left him alone on the train, went 
up to the smoking-car. And they walked 
in something near silence across the city. 

They stood on a busy corner. 

“T goup here,” said the lawyer. ‘‘There’s 
just this I’ve got to ask: Suppose it should 
be necéssary for me to get in touch with 
you. What am I to do?” 

Calverly studied the pavement. He was 
beyond thought now—nervously weak,’ 
spiritually empty. “He had touched bot- 
tom. So, not caring, he gave the man his 
false name and the boarding-house address. 

It seemed hardly to matter. At the 
moment, he wasn’t even sure he would 
go back. This notion grew as he walked 
the streets or sat in cheap little motion- 
picture houses. He couldn’t feel that he 
had any roots at all. He considered 
starting farther west, traveling as fer as 
his money would take him, then working 
his way. He thought of California, 
Honolulu, Australia, and Japan. Why 
not? It had been done often enough, and 
by all sorts of penniless men. 

He slept in a chea> hotel. Overnight, 
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the personal sense of direction that had 
lately been growing in him returned. He 
had started a fight with life. He didn’t 
want to quit. It appeared to him now 
as unreal—the city he had chosen, his 
work that had begun so badly, his life, 
the people he had met. The people, in 
particular. The one called Margie Daw, 
now—an unusual, distinctly interesting 
personality. Out here in Chicago, it was 
difficult to believe that he had been afraid 
of her. For he had been. And Mary 
Maloney— she was now the most unreal of 
all. He tried to visualize her, and failed. 
He remembered that she was small, with 
unusual eyes that were shaded by long 
lashes. And Trent, Mr. Listerly, and the 
quiet old librarian up under the roof— 
they were like creatures out of a dim past, 
faint, half forgotten. } 
It was after six the next evening when 
he dropped off a street-car and entered 
the dingy, strange little street that he 
unquestionably lived in now. The board- 
ing-house, with its scaling paint outside 


and its worn stair-carpet and smell of 


onions inside he knew for his. Some girls 
descending from the third floor to the 
second called him “Mr. Stafford.” Yes; 
surely he knew them. He had sung with 
them. And the name seemed to belong 
to him. 

The second door beyond his stood ajar. 
His pulse quickened. He entered the 
plain little room that was his and dropped 
his bag on a chair. 

An envelop lay on the bureau. It was 
addressed to “Mr. Hugh Stafford.” The 
return-card bore the name: 


AckeErs, Hutt, & PARKER 
Attorneys at Law 
Sangamon Building, Chicago 


It was that fellow, Parker. What could 
he be writing for? So soon, too. Must 
have posted it that same day. 

He heard a light step in the hall and 
looked up, his nerves tightening. 

His door swung slowly open. Mary 
Maloney appeared, blushing, smiling a 
little, slipped in, moved the door nearly 
to behind her, then, evidently confused, 
carefully closed it. 

“Perhaps it’s better to shut it,” he heard 
her saying. 


x 
OF A WOMAN’S HEART AND THE WEB OF LIFE 


THEY stood in a silence which she 
finally broke with a nervous little laugh. 

“Where on earth have you been?” she 
asked. 

“IT had to go to Chicago. Unex- 
pectedly.” 

“Oh! Well, I just wondered— I—I 
suppose it’s time to go down to supper. I 
Just thought ’d——”__ 

He was gazing at her, his brows knit, 
trying to recall just what had passed 
between them, trying to make it come 
real. It seemed as if he ought to be making 
it easy for her. He was sorry for her. 
She looked very pretty, her color up that 
may? her eyes downcast, showing the long 

shes. 

* She was moving back toward the door. 

With a confused idea of gaining time 
until he could get his mind clear, think 
up some way to be nice to her—certainly 
he couldn’t let her go like this—he said: 


Unarmed Arms of the Service 


Men from the battle front 
who have been holding the line 
for months and years complain 
of the monotony of war. The 
soldier’s life in the trenches 
soon ceases to be a novelty and 
becomes a tedious routine. 


The morale of the army is of 
supreme importance and _ the 
greatest military authorities of 
the world are enthusiastic in 
their praise of the organizations 
which make it their business 
to keep the soldier in good 


spirits. 


This work, like that of the 
Signal Corps, has been more 
highly developed in this war 


than ever before. Huts for 
amusement, comfort and re- 
cuperation of the fighting men 
are in the trenches as well as 
behind the lines. The unarmed 
workers go about their duties 
under shell fire as coolly and as 
self-forgetfully as the telephone 
men of the Signal Corps who 
are frequently their neighbors, 
and who keep intact, often 
under a hail of bullets, the in- 
dispensable lines of communi- 
cation. 


It is for us who remain at 
home to support these unarmed 
heroes to the utmost, with our 
gifts, our labor, and our. un- 
breakable morale. 
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By Their 

Fruits 

“By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 


One of the fruits of Chris- 
tian Science is 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Here you see the power and 
value of Truth and Principle 
applied to the affairs of the 
whole world. 


@ You see anewspaper with- 
out sensationalism, gossip, 
unsavory details, exaggera- 
tion or falseness. And yet— 
or rather because of it—a 
highly interesting and edify- 
ing newspaper. The Monitor 
is all the more interesting 
because its readers know that 
what they read is true, and 
therefore has a real bearing 
upon their thought and lives. 

The Christian Science Monitor 
is $9.00 a year by mail, or may be 
obtained at news stands, hotels and 
Christian Science reading-rooms. 
A monthly trial subscription by 
mail anywhere in the world for 
75c; a single copy for 3c stamp. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science Ii 


Rock-a-Bye 
Xmas Presents 
Enjoy 


Rock-a-Bye Swing No. 1, 
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Crib 
Baby Play Yarg No. 
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Sater then premade your deale: 


send money order and we will 
direct 


tion Mig. 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
Cartoonists are well paid 


We will not give you any grand prize 
if you answer this ad. Nor will 
we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to 
develop your talent with,a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this picture, 
with 6c in stamps for portfolio of car- 
toons and sample and let 
usexplain. The W. L. 8 SCHOOL OF 
CARTOONING, 889 Leader mane Ohie. 


can be beautiful 
if you only wish 


T'll cbeerfully refund 
rite to 

Dept. A for free “HINTS TO BEAUTY.” 

10 Days’ LILLIAN NELSON 

Free Trial 2123 Sth Ave., N. Y. City 
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“Do you mind if I open this? Just a 
moment. I’ve been through a painful 
experience.” 

He tore off the end of the envelop and 
drew out a letter. He could only half read 
it. There were enclosures. And a receipt 
for him to sign. And something about— 
oh, yes 


Madame is prostrated, but she got-to the 
telephone in person just now and instructed 
me to send it to you. I am therefore merely 
carrying out her expressed wish. If you will 
permit me to advise you, I think you had 
better not send it back. The effect on madame 
might be most unfortunate.- It would even 
be better, if you feel, on reflection, that you 
cannot accept it for yourself,-to give it to 
some deserving charity.. You will see that 
the check is made out in the name you gave 
me. If you can get some one to identify 
you, no questions are likely to—— 


He tore up the letter. He drew out 
the receipt and tore that up, dropping 
the bits of paper on the floor. 

cried Mary softly, you shouldn’t 
do that!” She dropped on her knees and 
picked them up. 

He found the other enclosure now. It 
was a cashier’s check from the biggest 
national bank in Chicago. It brought up 
a picture of huge, shiny marble columns, 
long glass-and-mahogany partitions, pros- 
perous-looking men with sharp eyes and 
close mouths sitting at mahogany desks, 
wide areas of mosaic flooring. 

Mary was standing close ‘to him now. 
She shouldn’t have come in like that. 
But here she was, and, standing there 
still, all feeling, she was setting up a warm 
counter-current to the black mood that 
had been on him. He wished weakly 
that she would go. Then, flushing, weak 
at heart, his mouth set as with pain, he 
took her in hisarms. And thus they stood 
for a little time without a sound. 

The thought filled his mind that this 
girl—really, personally so little in his life— 
was but a revivified memory of Cicely. 
For the moment, he ~ould almost tell him- 
self that it was Cicely 

Then his mind cleared He realized 
that he was holding her tightly, and that 
she had let her head droop against his coat. 
She seemed to be whispering something 
over and over. He bent his head to hear. 
It was, 

“Don’t kiss me.” 

He went cold. The picture suddenly 
came clear—the bare room; this little girl 
so full of pent-up emotion that must not 
be squandered on the wrong man; himself 
beaten down by the pitiless bludgeonings 
of chance to the point of accepting, out 
of his sheer bitter need, what he couldn’t 
hope to return. His arms relaxed a 
little; but he stopped that. It would hurt 
her. Hemustn’t hurt her. Not while she 
was giving him her trust. 

Another thought came—the sort of 
worldly thotght that had not been in his 
mind for years—that he was freely offered, 
if not happiness, at least its nearest 
earthly substitute. As her life stood, she 
herself had small chance of any higher 


garg Even marriage, the sort she 


could get, offered her little more than a 
form of slavery. He knew that what she 
was tacitly, almost innocently, offering 
him could never, precisely, be given to 
another. The moralistic view, he re- 
flected, was not necessarily sound. It was 
within the range of possibility, admitting 


all the risk, that she might be little the 
worse for him or he for her. Such affairs 
happened everywhere, all the time, and 
only came to light when they went, in 
some way, wrong. Celibacy was by no 
means, despite a wide racial pretension, 
the invariable custom among lonely people 
in cities. Or elsewhere, for that matter, 
His arms tightened again. For a moment, 
the hunger of the years overpowered him. 
He kissed her. Then, as abruptly, he 
pushed her away. 

“You mustn’t stay,” 
“Please go!” 

“T know,” 
ered. 

He drew her toward the door. 

“You dropped this,” she said, and 
picked up the check. “You mustn’t be 
careless about things like that, Hugh.” 

‘‘Wait,” he whispered. “I'll see if any- 
one’s in the hall.” 

Their eyes met. And now he had her 
again in his arms. 

“Quick—go!” he muttered. “This won’t 
do. It won’t do, Mary! I can’t stay 
here. I’ll pack up now and go.” He 
gave a bitter little laugh. “Precious little 
topack up! But we can’t go on living here 
like this.” 

“T’ve been thinking, too, Hugh.” He 
winced at the false name. It was on his 
tongue to tell her that it was a lie. She 
went on, “I’ve thought maybe I’d go.” 

“No,” said he; “I will. And you 
mustn’t stay here now.” 

They were silent again. . 

“My friend wants me to get married,” 
she said very softly. 

“Do it, Mary! That’s honest. 
a job of it. You’ll be happier.” 

She didn’t answer this. 

He carefully opened the door and peeped 
into the hall, then moved her part-way 
out. But she slipped back. 

“We're forgetting this,” she said, hand- 
ing him the check. 

“T don’t want it. Keepit, Mary. Use 
it to start on. Things for your home. 
Wait—I’ll indorse it.” 

“Hugh—no; of course I couldn’t! Why, 
Hugh, look!”’ 

She was staring at the paper. He 
glanced at it, hardly saw it. 

“Twenty thousand  dollars!’’ she 
breathed. 

“Careful—they’ll hear!” 

“But Hugh!” 

“Wait, Mary! Shut the door. I'll 
indorse it. I’m so glad! Money does help. 
It’s one thing I can give you.” 

She closed the door, came to him, de- 
liberately slipped her arms about his neck, 
looked full into his eyes, said: 

It’s impossible, Hugh. You know it 
is. 

“No; really—— 

“Tt’s impossible! I’m going down- 
stairs now. I’m going—I think—yes; 
I'm going to tell my friend that I’ll marry 
him. You can’t give me any money. 
But you’re the most wonderful man in the 
world!” 

The tears were running unheeded down 
her facé. She drew herself up and kissed 
him frankly, sweetly. And he knew that 
he was being permitted to look straight 
into a woman’s heart. 

“Perhaps you had better pack up and 
go, Hugh. It won’t make the talk it would 
if I went.” 

For a moment more, she clung to him. 


he said roughly. 


she murmured, and _ ling- 
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Then she left the room, closed the door 
behind her, and ran down the stairs. 

He crumpled the check into a ball, 
thrust it into a pocket, and forgot it. 

All his few effects went into two bags. 
He hurried out with them, caught a car, 
and rode down-town. 

He was profoundly depressed. He had 
won this particular battle, yet had lost 
ground. Because of it, life had a stronger 
hold on him. He told himself that he 
would hunt up a room where he could 
resume the old solitude. Boarding-houses 
clearly weren’t the thing. 

But what he did was to go to the building 
Margie Daw lived in and take a tiny 
apartment. He wondered, all sensitive 
nerves, What he could do about references. 
But it came out in his brief talk with 
the officiating janitor that they weren’t 
much interested in references. What they 
wanted was the money, a month’s rent 
down. 

He paid it, deeply relieved. But this, 
following the trip to Chicago, took nearly 
all of his small fund of reserve cash. 

The fact brought up the idea of work. 
That was the thing—work! He went 
over to the News office and sat at one of 
the long reporters’ desks, where Mr. 
Winterbeck could easily enough see him 
if he chose. 

On the way out of his new residence, he 
had found himself a little stirred in passing 
Miss Daw’s door. He even paused and 
read her name there. He felt that he 
didn’t particularly want to see her—he 
would hardly be looking her up—but it 
was a help to know that some degree of 
friendly companionship was within reach. 
He knew now that he would need it. Even 
at some cost. What this might come to, he 


Safe from Moths 
and Free from 


Wrinkles 


Moths are present all the year 
round. Guard your clothes from 
them in these years of war, when 
clothes cost more than ever. 
Don’t fold them up or pack them ; 
in trunks. That’s the back-bréak- 
ing, old-fashioned way. Just hang 
them, unwrinkled, on the special 
hooks inside of White Tar 
Garment Bags. : 


The Convenient 
Modern Way 


These bags prevent moths from laying 
eggs in the clothes. The odor acts as a 
repellent, and no moths or dust can get 
into the bags once they are closed. 
You can hang the bags right in your 
closets and, at any time, can take the 
clothes out, unwrinkled, and wear them, 
after a slight airing. 

These bags make a fine gift. They are 
not expensive and are so strong that 
they can be used year after year. They 
are for sale at progressive Drug, Depart- 
ment, Dry Goods and Clothing Stores. 


couldn’t face. Life, it seemed, came 
down at times—at critical times—to what 
you had to have if you weren’t to quit 
utterly. 

Miss Daw left her office—very trim and 
pretty—and went out to the elevator. 
She didn’t see him. He was rather glad 
she didn’t. 

For an hour and a half he sat there. 
Men were called, one by one, to the city 
editor’s horseshoe desk and given their 

‘orders. Snappy orders, for Mr. Winter- 
beck was a snappy man. 

The thought came to Henry that he 
must be sure to listen when his turn came 
—if it should come. Mr. Winterbeck 
clearly wasn’t the sort to be patient with 
wandering minds. 

What a grind it was! What a drive! 

The reporters were nearly all gone now. 
Mr. Winterbeck, speaking first into this 
telephone and then into that—quick, low, 
positive—jotting down lightning notes, 
apparently in shorthand, running his fingers 
down lists, suddenly called, 

“Stafford!” 

Henry sat and looked at him. 

“Stafford!” 
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Airtight, Dust, Damp and Moth Proof 

There are four styles of these bags—Pine Tar, Cedar, Odorless and Lavender. It is just a matter 
of preference, although, with the Cedar and Odorless bags, the clothes can be worn without air- 
ing. ‘The prices range from 50c to $2.50. 

If you cannot obtain White Tar Garment Bags of your regular dealer we'll fill your order direct. 
We also manufacture White Tar Mothproof p Pte for wrapping up rugs, draperies, etc.,— 
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Wri'e for free booklet on “Clothes Protection.” 
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An Excellent Tonic for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hair 


HONIC’S 
BALDPATE 
HAIR TONIC 


NEVER FAILS 
ourishes and strengthens the fol- 
iloles and thus promotes the growth 
of the hair. elieves the scalp of 
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e > | perfumed and free from oil. Makes 
“World's Greatest Listension the hair light and fluffy. 
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and women snaually prepare for ‘or 
training. 
in Busi ‘Administration; 
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he better 


Henry found himself moving over to the 
horseshoe desk. 

“Go to the mayor’s house and interview 
him about the arrangements for the un- 
veiling of the Cantey Memorial.” 

And Henry, with hardly a notion of 
how to go about it, but aware that he 
mustn’t ask questions here, set forth on 
his first task as a reporter. 

The next instalment of 
The Passionate Pilgrim will appear 
in January Cosmopolitan. 
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Applications obtained at 
Barber Shops 


BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 
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The Eternal Vogue 
of the Pearl 


The well-dressed American woman 
gives her pearls first place among 
her jewels, wearing them oftenest 
and with the widest range of cos- 
tumes. Reproducing faithfully 
the very tints and lustre of the fin- 
est natural pearls, the Necklace 
La Tausca is accepted as her 
favorite personal adornment, fully 
expressing her ideals of beauty 
and appropriateness. 

At your f all La Tausca Neck- 
laces may be had in the eeveral tints and 
sizes of genuine pearls. € prices run 
up to three hundred dollars, in fifteen 
and a half, eighteen, and twenty-four 
inch lengths. “The Pare of the Pearl” 
—a dainty illustrated booklet—sent free 
on request. 

KARPELES COMPANY 
Providence Paris New York 
Address all « ications to Providence, R. I. 
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DIAMOND OPERA. Twenty-four inch necklace of radiant pearls, unusual in 
range of pearl sizes. Solid white-gold a genuine remaaed velvet whites 
lined c: Twen 
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The Light that Leads to 
Health and Beauty 


Therapeutic Light can be well compared to the sun’s 
rays for its beauty and health giving qualities. It can 


truly be called “The Sunlight of Beauty.” 


The Magic Pain Relieving Lamp — 
“The Lamp That Heals”? 


brings relief to the patient suffering from ahs poner sad 
tonsilitis, earache, 

ailments. It stimulates action blood, 
which causes disease ing toxins to be washed 
away. It is invaluable in ae skin diseases. 


w, Dr. E. C. Titus and 
American and European a" 


Send for free booklet today and learn how THE 
MAGIC. PAIN RELIEVING LAMP, used: in — 
ape sanitariums and thousands of private homes, 

s proved itself a miracle worker in fighting and im- 
proving the complexion. 


Magic Pain Relieving Lamp Co., Inc. 


+139 


546 Garfield Avenue 


Chicago, Hlinois || 


The New 


HYGLO Manicure Outfit 


Complete for $1.00 


It is a pleasure to announce to the thousands 
of users of Graf’s Hyglo Nail Polish, that 
this new complete Hyglo Manicure Outfit 
is now on sale at the leading drug and de- 
partment stores. 


It offers rare value, indeed, for $1.00 under 
present conditions, and will make an appro- 
priate and acceptable Christmas gift as well 
as a useful and economical set for your own 
use at home. 


The new Outfit consists of a liberal bottle of 
Hyglo Cuticle on pote & Nail Bleach, (the 
popular new 2-in-1 preparation); a jar of the 
new Hyglo*‘Nail ite; Hyglo Nail Polish 
in two forms; a fine steel file; orange stick; 
emery board’ and cotton. It i is beautifully 

packed in a purple striped box and will last 
pa for several months. 


Order direct from us if your 
dealer is not supplied. 


Hyglo Manicure Preparations cost separate- 
ly 25c each (excepting the large 50c cake of 
nail — at leading stores. They, also, 

aw lered direct when dealers cannot 
supply. 


Graf Bros., Inc., 
125 West 24th St., New York, N. Y. 


Efficiency 


(Continued from page 71) 


“Call the police!” urged Masmore, his 
hard hands clutching the arms of his 
chair. He had but barely sat down; now 
he started to rise again. 

“Not so fast,” cautioned J. Rufus. 
“Handsome Harry is too slippery to be 
caught on anything crooked in your affair 
at this stage of the game, and remember 
the mere fact of his having been a crim- 
inal and a jailbird does not release the 
Pepville Utility Corporation from its con- 
tract with him.” 

President Wenton, of the Pepville Na- 
tional Bank, appreciated that fact at once. 

“Nothing rash, by any means,” he im- 
mediately agreed. 


“Why ‘nothing rash?’ snapped Mas- 


more. “Are we going to wait till this slick 
swindler gets all our money in a pile and 
makes away with it?” 

“But what can he do?” puzzled Wen- 
ton, in deep concern, for he had introduced 
Handsome Harry. ‘‘His contract doesn’t 
give him any——”’ 

‘Ah, so you say!” suavely interrupted 
Detective Wallingford, and his superiority 
made them most uncomfortable. ‘Now, 
gentlemen, you can’t handle this situation, 
because you, being straight, cannot un- 
derstand the spiral methods of a crook. 
I, in my professional capacity, am most 
familiar with financial trickery; so you 
must put your entire affairs in my hands. 
With your full authority, I can recover 
the contract into which you so foolishly 
entered with a stranger, catch this des- 
perate character red-handed, and place 
him where he can no longer prey on inno- 
cent business men. And we must lose no 
time. Is it too late, in this emergency, to 
call a meeting of your membership to- 
night?” 

“Tl get ’em!” It was brisk and 
dynamic Ashton B. Wenton who grabbed 
the ’phone. Within thirty minutes, the 
membership was there, all unanimous, 
breathless, and some incompletely dressed. 

It would have been beautiful to a stu- 
dent of psychology to have seen the im- 
pressive and dignified J. Rufus Walling- 
ford gain the trusting confidence of these 
erring business men, and, after scolding 
them fer falling into the trap of a perfect 
stranger, induce them to give him, an- 
other stranger, such unrestricted control 
of their hundred-thousand-dollar corpora- 
tion and all its remaining funds as could 
have been secured by no other earthly 
device than that of a detective of national 
reputation who was protecting them. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said their new- 
found friend and the saver of their for- 
tunes, “suppose we ge up and call on 
Handsome Harry in his pajamas, and in- 
troduce me as your iegally appointed rep- 
resentative. “is «iu start him into action 
at once, and ‘:e will reveal his hand.” 

Alas for their hopetul plans! When they 
called on Mr. Daw, that highly efficient 
bird had flown. The cage was empty. 


IV 


EFFICIENCY was also the leading char- 
acteristic of Detective Wallingford, for, 
during the four days in which he kept up 
a conspicuously unremitting search for the 


missing Handsome Harry, the purposes of - 
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the Pepville Utility Corporation by no 
means suffered. Controller Wallingford 
stopped overhead community leaks and 
developed community by-products with 
startling celerity, and on the fourth day 
reached the apex of his efficiency, as fol- 
lows: 

At twelve-thirty precisely, the Pepville 
Utility Corporation, with all members 
present, met for its daily half-hour ses- 
sien in the offices of the company. 

At exactly twelve-thirty-five, a certain 
Paul Pollet, having seen Ashton B. Wen- 
ton leave the bank ten minutes before, 
walked into the Pepville National and 
presented a check on which his indorse- 


ment had been O. K.’d by Mr. Walling- j. 


ford. This check was in payment for a 
heretofore worthless farm, which the sta- 
tistics of the corporation mentioned as 
containing possible valuable deposits of 
pumice-stone. The check was in_ the 
amount of forty-five thousand dollars. 
Mr. Pollet, on the day preceding, had paid 
five thousand for the farm. 

At twelve-forty, the board was aston- 
ished to see walk into the room none other 
than Efficiency Daw, who advanced to the 
table and, with great indignation, threw 
down a bundle of papers—affidavits which 
proved him to be Horace G. Daw, of 
Tarryville, New York, and once mayor of 
that thriving village; affidavits that the 
embezzler known as “Handsome Harry” 
was now in a Wisconsin jail on an old 
offense; his resignation and _ his contract, 
and, in spite of all apologies and plead- 
ings, he refused to reconsider his decision or 
to remain in a place where he had been 
so unjustly suspected, Thereupon he 
left. 

At twelve-forty-five, Mr. Wallingford, 
expressing deeply to the board his regret 
at having made such a mistake, tendered 
his own resignation, since the object for 


_ which he had entered into the arrangement 


with them, notably the ridding them of 
Mr. Daw and his contiact, had been un- 
fortunately achieved. 

At twelve-fifty, the board, with many 
thanks for what Mr. Wallingford had done, 
accepted in writing his resignation. 

At twelve-fifty-five, Paul Pollet’s swift 
taxi-cab reached the station. 

At one o’clock, Efficiency Daw’s taxi- 
cab reached the station. 

At one-five, the taxi-cab of Jim the Bull 
reached the station, just in time for him 
to be dragged to the moving ‘platform of 
a Pullman by Blackie and Paul. 

At one-ten, Masmore, taking possession 
of the office temporarily, for the purpose 
of reorganization, discovered the unen- 
tered memorandum of forty-five thousand 
dollars for the pumice-stone farm. 

At one-fifteen, the board, in uprearious 
session, had been able to agree on only 
ene thing—that it) was never safe to do 
business with strangers. _ 

At one-twenty, a.cork popped in the 
drawing-room of the above-mentioned 
swift-moving Pullman, and two contented 
commercial adventurers, each with a crisp 
pile of cash in front of him, clinked glasses 
with their well-paid assistant. 

“To efficiency!” called Paul Pollet. 
“To Jim the Bull!” amended Blackie. 
“No,” chuckled J. Rufus; “this one is 

to Blackie’s pet and his pride. ‘Lohg may 
they wave!” 

The next Wallingford story will appear 

in January Cosmopolitan. 


to 
depleted forces, 


men and-women 
in busmess to~day 
find that much of their 


work must be done away 


from their desks. 
This condition makes 


Pen 
indispensable 


It's self—contained ink supply and 
readiness to write anywhere m: 


back to a specified deskor 
unnecessary. 
$2.50 andup 


At best dealers everywhere 


L.E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway ~ New York 


y At Home 


000 men and women annually 
ition thru LaSalle training, We offer 
courses in Business Admin nistrations 


; Law for bar expt sination in 
\ any state); 


3650 business and e 


y free catalog telling 
Sos quality fox an iy fiel 
a LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Dept. 1255-RA Chicago, IIL 


GRAFLEX— KODAKS 


oa Lenses and supplies of every descrip- 
Wecan save you 25 to 60 per cent on 

sii iightly used outfits. Write at once for our free 

Bargain Book and Catalog 

listing hundreds of slightly used and new cameras and 
Supplies at money-sa ving prises. All goods soldontenday, 
free trial. Money refunded in full if unsatisfactory. 
Yo o take no change. by dealing with us. We have heen 
in the phic business over lf years. 

Central Camera Co., Dept. 270, 124 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
. Are you having difficulty in 
Boarding School finding a suitable school? | No 
wonder you are confused. ‘There are many schools to 
choose from. We aid you in choosing and selecting the 
Saat best suited to your requirements. Why not write us 


COSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL C.UB, | 
aw YorRK, Room 1254, Publishers Building. 


Your mirror reflects beauty’s story. Be 
surprised with the unsurpassing loveli- 
ness Carmen Powder gives—and it does 
not show powder. 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


has wonit’s way tosomany beau- 
tiful faces because it stays on 
4 like none other can—it charms 


of purchase 
interest Charged. No Security Re- | veryw. here 
Send for catalog No. 
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This woman—so soft—so lovely—so exquisite in 
every detail—so out lace in that wae gambling hell— 
‘this woman played to lose ross t tables 
‘her long white hands pushed the suckin bills. «One after 
anothér the yellow backed hundred dollar bills 
from her golden bag to the cold, impassive dealer. And 
yet she smiled, serene. 

How she got there—why she was yn aE 4 she got 
away—it all makes a thrilli es stor: with not one 
mystery, but three—and it h tala by to-day’s 
master of detective mystery— 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


CRAIG KENNEDY 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 
. , He is the detective genius of our age. He 
science—science that stands pe this age—and allied it to 
the mystery and romance of detective fiction. Even to 
the smallest detail, every bit of the plot is yy out 
scientifically. For nearly ten years, America has been 
watching his Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the strong: 
new, startling things that detective- Ty would — 
Even under the stress of war, England is reading him as 
she never did before. 

Such plete suspense—with real, vivid people 
moving through the maelstrom of life! Frenchmen have 
mastered the art of terror stories. Faciich writers have 
thrilled whole nations by their fg heroes. Russian 

wil 


tales of Sxl But all these 
seem old-fashioned—out-of-date 
—beside the infinite variety— 
the weird raed of ur 
B. Reeve's 


FR E E VOLUMES 


Edgar Allan Poe's 
lasterpieces 
To those who send the co . 
mptly. we will give FR. 
Allan Poe's works 


When ieee police of Paris failed 
to solve one of the most fearful 


The story is in these volumes. 
He was a detective by instinct 


no one _ ever had his power to 
make your hair stand on end— 
to send chills up your back—to 
hold you in terror—horror! = 
read —to try to 
guess the ing—to joy the 
perfect, flawless feel 
the power of the master—that is 
all you can do in each and all of 
Poe’s undying stories. In ee: 
gland and France, Ed 


duced. To them he is the great 
ma American classic. 

: This is a wonderful combina- 
tion. Here are two of the great- 
est writers of mystery and scien- 
tific detective stories. You can 
get the Reeve at a remarkably 
low price and the Poe FREE 
for ashort time only. Sign and 
mail the coupon now. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ESTABLISHED 1817 


COUPON 


Reeve—in 12 volumes. 
free, the set of n 
If the books are not satisfactory I will return both 
sets within 10 days at your expense. Otherwise I 
will send you $1. 5° ~ month for 13 months. 
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A Voice from the Beyond 


(Continued from page 75) 


and by wire that the word was being 
uttered. Meantime, the best medical skill 
was in attendance. I had no fear what- 
ever. I felt he would recover. But when 
the hour strikes which God has appcinted 
for a soul to be called out of the body, no 
mortal has power to hold it back. The 
hard cold developed inte pneumonia. May 
twenty-first, at eleven-twenty-five P. M., 
Robert’s sou] went to God. 


YOU PROMISED ME 


All holy books of earth, all Churches, and all 
creeds 

Are based on spirit-miracles. 

Moses, Elias, Matthew, Mark, and John, 

Paul and Cornelius, Buddha, Swedenborg, 

All talked with angels—yea, and many more. 


That was a mighty promise that you made 
me 

Not once but many a time. 

Whenever we discussed the topic Death, 

You promised me that were such things possi- 
ble 

In God’s vast universe, 

You would send back a message to my listening 
soul. 

Now am I listening with bated breath. 


Always on earth you kept your promises. 
.Why, never once 
Through all the years, the wonderful, great 
years 
We walked together, 
Did you forego your word and break a pledge, 
However trivial its purpose. 


Surely that habit of a loyal mind endures; 
Surely that soul of yours 
Has not been changed so utterly because it 
laid aside 
The body which had died 
That it forgets a solemn promise made to me, 
Not once but many a time. 
Why, such forgetfulness would be a crime 
Against Love, Faith, and Hope—the precious 
three! 
It could not be. 


So am I waiting, watching in the light and 
listening in the dark 
For any sight or sound you may have sent; 
So do I lean and hark— 
Night in, day out— 
Nor will I let my starved and eager spirit doubt 
Or sink in discontent, 
Because no answer comes. 
You promised me—some day, some way 
Will open for you, dear, to keep your word. 
So many eyes have seen; so many ears have 
heard! 


Moses, Elias, Matthew, Mark, and John, 
Paul and Cornelius, Buddha, Swedenborg, 
All talked with angels. 
Science, which once denied, now patiently inves- 
tigates. 
I do not seek alone. 


And I will knock upon the door of heaven 
And shake God’s window with the hands of 
prayer, : 
Asking for those old angels, wise with centuries 
Of large experience, to come to you, 
O my beloved! and to show you how 
To keep your promise, made in solemn faith, 
To bridge the river Death, 
And rend the veil between. 
So many ears have heard; so many eyes have 
seen— 
Why not mine own? 
I do not seek alone— 
You promised me. 
(W: in California, 1916) 


Over and over, solemnly and sacredly, 
during three decades of years, had the 
promise been made tome. There was belief 
and faith in my heart that it would be kept. 
Yet the awful days went into awful weeks 
and months, and there was no rift in the 
clouds, no blowing-aside of the dark cur- 
tain, no sound to break the killing silence 
cf empty space. 

Somewhere beyond all this, I believed 
my Robert was living and loving me, and 
longing to communicate with me. I knew 
it must be so. I knew the mere cessation of 
breath in the body could not destroy such a 
mighty love as ours. The orthodox idea 
that he was singing in the heavenly choirs 
about the throne where God and Christ sat 
in glory, or that he was lost to me until the 


_ resurrection, lying ‘asleep in Jesus,” were 


both repellent. The Christian Science idea 
that he was absorbed into the Infinite 
Spirit and merely lived as a part of that 
left me cold and desolate. That wonderful 
individuality, even that wonderful per- 
sonality, I felt still existed—and, with 
them, memory and love. 

I believed with my brain, but the soul of 
me cried in anguish for ‘the Proof, the 
Proof! Other people—so many other people 
of sane minds and clear intellect—told me 
they had received proof of the continuity of 
memory and love from souls gone onward. 

I knew that in searching for proof of 
continuity of life, love, and memory on the 
other side of the grave, and for means of 
communication with those who had gone 
across, I was placing myself in goodly com- 
pany. The world had advanced and its 
ideas had enlarged since my early girlhood, 
when to speak of the subject of spirit- 
messages savored of insanity. 

I knew that, during the last decade, 
many of the world’s most gifted and bril- 
liant men and women had entered into this 
search for the living dead. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, Lombroso, Flamma- 
rion, Sir Alfred Turner, Sir William 
Crookes, Maeterlinck, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle were but a few of the shining names 
associated with this study. 

Since the first year of the war, the ranks 
of the searchers after proofs of life have 
grown almost as rapidly as the ranks of the 
destroyers of life. The ancient ideas of life 
to come have ceased to satisfy hearts torn 
with anguish. Intelligent minds refuse to 
believe that no revelations have been ac- 
corded to mortals since the days of St. John, 
and that no true statements have been 
made by men who claim to have spiritual 
vision since Bible days. The words and 
writings of modern mystics and others 
whose lives have been devoted to spiritual 
study have awakened the thinking world, 
even as the revelations of Swedenborg 
awakened it to a larger understanding of 
what life after death might mean. 

Therefore, I knew I was in worthy 
company, however many personal friends 
might be left by the wayside as I pushed 
forward to the truths waiting to be proved. 

While I might regard with unabated 
affection old friends who had no under- 
standing of the new spirituality, only peo- 
ple who had thought on these subjects 
really interested me. I listened to what 
they had to tell me as one perishing from 
thirst might listen to tales of running 
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brooks near by. Then I went forth to 
search, search, search for the experience 
which would cool my own burning thirst. 
Every breath was a prayer for light and 
knowledge. I woke with prayer; I lived in 
prayer; I fell asleep in prayer. 

I went to California, that center of spir- 
itual research. At first, I sought only the 
Wise Ones, the theosophists. Being a the- 
osophist, I understood their objections to 
my seeking information among mediums of 
the professional class. I was exhausted 
with sorrow. My nervous system was de- 
pleted. My will-power had lost the reins 
of guidance. In such condition, if I went to 
a psychic whose controls were on the lower 
astral planes; as so many are, I would easily 
become the prey of some unfortunate ob- 
session. ‘Wait until you are stronger,” 
the Wise Ones said. ‘‘Then seek a psychic 
whoisa trained clairyoyant, understanding 
the laws of the spiritual planes, and who 
will bring only the best influence to his 
own and your aid.” 

I read the works written by the Wise 
Ones, and was helped and given strength 
toendure the days. “The Invisible Worlds 
about Us,” by Rogers; “The Inner Life” 
and ‘“‘To Those who Mourn,” by Lead- 
beater; “‘Death and After,” by Besant, 
and “‘The Outer Court,” that sacredly 
beautiful book by the same author; ‘Our 
Life after Death,” by the subtle German 
mystic, Fechner, and the profound works 
of Rudolph Steiner and Mabel Collins. All 
these books helped me. All reiterated 
what I already knew—that excessive sor- 
row and constant weeping prevent the 
spirits of those we love from manifesting 
themselves to us, and disturb their peace 
and progress in God’s world. 

To regain my poise and build up my de- 
pleted nervous forces, I went to the Home 
of Truth, a metaphysical college, where ten 
lovely women, teachers, healers, and stu- 
dents, under Anna Rix Militz, lived beau- 
tiful and helpful lives. It was my home 
until I became more normal; yet it gave 
not the answer to my inquiring grief. 
They cast no light on Robert’s realm. The 
members of that household comforted my 
heart and endeared themselves to me for- 
ever. But the search of a soul in sorrow 
did not end there. Wonderful cures were 
performed on the sick, but the sickness of 
my soul was not cured. 

I visited the Rosicrucians—a noble and 
intellectual company of people with high 
ideals, leading ascetic lives. Their influ- 
ence can be only good and uplifting for the 
race. Yet they shed no new light upon my 
path. I went to the little waning colony 
of Oshapians—a strange and earnest hand- 
ful of men and women, following altruistic 
ideals but leaving me sadder than before I 
visited them. They seemed to have elimi- 
nated from life on earth all idea of beauty. 

I went, one day, to hear a famous divine 
of the orthodox Christian Church. His 
whole Sunday morning was devoted to 
furious attack upon all other organizations 
save the orthodox Protestant Church. He 
ridiculed and attacked Christian Science, 
New Thought, Theosophy, Spiritism, and 
sent me forth disgusted and melancholy. 
This is not the spirit of Christ, my Elder 
Brother, as I know him and love him—he 
who passed through all earth-incarnations 
and became at last One with God, as each 
of us must eventually—he who left his 
beautiful example for us to follow when he 
said, “Love one another.” 


PRESENT 
FACTORY AT 
BROCKTON, 


Factory showing 
i x 60 ft. room in 
whichW.L. Douglas 
manufactur- 
("ing July 6,1876.Out- © 
it 48 pairs per day 


determined and the retail price fixe 


price is W. 
worth the price paid for them. 


Ctneee the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of bos las to protect his custom- 
ers. uglas name on shoes is 
his wan “that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. —_ 
| every pair go the results of sixty-six 
years experience in making s 
dating back to the time when W. L 
Douglas was a lad of sores pegging 
shoes. 


retail price is stamped on 
For sale by 105 W. L. and 0008 
W.L. dealers, or can be ordered direct from 
Ww. tL. . Send for booklet telling 
how to order shoes through the mail, postage free. 


ou’ll never need to ask “‘ What is the price ?”” when the shoe sales- 
man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 


name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 
L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 


—Batere ven buy be cure W. L. Douglas name and the 
price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF 


CAPACITY 
19600 PAIRS 
PER DAY, 4000 
EMPLOYEES, 


Pleasant St.factory 
which increasing 
_ business force 
Douglas to build 
1881. Output 
pairs per day. 


at the factory before W.L.Douglas 
The stamped 


Ly: quality of W.L. Douglas ston is 
guaranteed by more t 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 


smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made ina 
well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest pai d, skilled Shoemakets, - 
under the supervision of ex-.. 
rienced men, all working with an honest ‘#f 
etermination to make the best, shoes for 
the price that money can buy::The retail - 
prices are the same Pranic 
cost no more in San Fr te 
do in New York. : 
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Make your Watches ete., visible by night. — 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 415, 4 West Lake Stroct, 


NEW BOOK ON ROPE SPLICING! 
Useful Knots, Hitches, Splices, etc. How different knots a re made a4 
Jounsow sm SMITH & CO., Dept. 413  _ 54 West Leke St., 


STUDY AT. ‘HOME 
AWE 


Cosmopolitan Recommends 
the schools advertised in these pages. toh will make no 
mistake in writing to those those that interest you. 


pass bar 
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The Christmas 
prevents colds, 
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famous steering sled with non-skid bh 


your feet in steering. Has grooved steel runners, which prevent 
skidding on ice or snow, and make steering easy and safe. 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 


New all-steel front acts as a shock-absorber, pre- 
vents seat and rails and greatly strength- 
en 


res. 
S.L. Allen & Co.,Inc. Box 1101K Philadelphia 
—— for cardboard model show- 

how Flexible FI. 


rt every live girl and boy wants. Saves shoes, 
saves setae s bills, because you don’t drag 


3toSft. Sold by Hardware 


None genuine without 
this trade-mark 


Fay f Won ‘ 

| | AND “THE SHOECEHAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” the World 
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Letter Writing 


By the “‘Case’’ System 


The last word in practical methods for 
mastering Business Letter Writing is now offered 
you by the LaSalle Home Training Course which 
closely fotlows the “‘Case’”’method of law 
in the leading American universities. 

The “‘Case”” method is not a theory but need 
proved practice at once. You begin immediately by 
writing actual business letters on specified oes oo 
guided by master letters which have bY re- 
markable results. You also have the ipoet super- 
vision of the LaSalle experts. You learn to do by 
doing—and at every point you have constructive 
criticism which makes every principle clear. 

You are taught the basic principles of effective 
business letter writing, you are shown how to ana- 
lyze an actual letter writing problem, how to bring 
argument, persuasion and convincing facts to bear 
upon the reader—and you put these principles into 
practical application under the direction of master 
letter writers. You are trained to produce the same 
kind of letters that the most capable correspondents 
are writing at their business desks today. 


Skilled Letter Writers 
In Demand 


jo matter what position you may hold, you can be more 
efioentt in it if you are a master of business letter writing. 
And now the new positions of Correspondence Supervisor, 
aempeneenee Critic, General House Correspondent, Sales 
ndent, Collection Correspondent, etc., are 
by many who pay big salaries to expe’ 
The importance of the effective business letter is isd 
now as never before in every department of commerce. 


Train By Mail 


You can master Business at Writing by the ‘‘Case’’ 
method in your spare time in your own home. You need 
not take any time from any position you may hold. Simply 
use some of your leisure hours. The instruction comes en- 
— by mail. Proceed at any rate you choose,—you are 

eld back nor pushed too fast. Every point is madc 
clear phy pad you go on tothe next. And you ye for = 
course on our easy terms—a little each month 


Send the Coupon 


ma think now about po training, at 
least get o aster Letters in Business’’ which tells 
about the big held field open to letter experts, and shows how to 
analy, fy quickly. for the higher positions. This book is liter- 

with information new even to Many now in active 
Soames life. This book and complete information about 
the course, the the fees and t the te terms free. Mail coupon to today. 


LASALLE E ‘EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
's Greatest Extension 


Dept. 12! 1255 BLW 


Without cost or obligation u me, please send full in- 
formation about your Course Ser- 
vice in Business Letter 


opportunities this training 
offers. Also send ‘Master 
Letters in Business 


Present Position...........- 


The most wonderful and 
ingenious Camera made 
but little larger than 

atch, which it closely 
You can 
carry thie Expo about: 
in your t 
take pictures with- 
out anyone being 
the wiser. 


» One Cent a Picture 
e Expo is in 
daylight with = 


E. Film: 
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’ One day, there came to me a letter filled 
with comfort. Years before, I had met in 
New York the Reverend Frederick Keeler, 


a man possessing both natural and trained | 


clairvoyant powers. He had given me a 


most interesting reading at that time, | 
foreseeing certain developments in me | 


which afterward proved true in a peculiar 
way. Mr. Keeler wrote me a letter of sym- 


| pathy, and informed me that he had-been | 


| able to put himself in touch with the beau- 


| tifvl spirit which had made my earth-life | 
| so blest; 


rs outing may be | 


ee for the nominal 
--One cent 
“Sim: licity 


Films 25c Per Roll 


Thoroughly -printing and 
daily “publi 


y camera 
54 W. Lake St., 


orofessionals the world over. 


JONSON, SMITH Dept..413, 


that this spirit was seeking to 
communicate with me, and would when I 
had attained my poise; that he was ad- 
justed to his new realms, and was often 
near me, striving to comfort and help me. 

The letter from Mr. Keeler was like a 
spiritual tonic, and gave me an influx of 
courage. I began to visit reputable psy- 
chics... Many ‘interested me; some dis- 
tracted me; a few comforted me with 
what.seemed real messages from the Great 
Beyond. Otheis gave only what might 
have been read from my own mind. Still 
others gave the babble of the elementals. 
None of them satisfied me. One man gave 


me my first experience with that curious | 
He sat at | 
one end of a room flooded with southern- | 
On a 


phenomenon, “precipitation.” 
California sunshine, I at the other. 
table. beside me were fifty or more slates. 
He told me to select two and strap them to- 
gether (after sponging them well), and to 
place them under my feet. Then I was in- 
structed to take a sheet of paper from the 


_ table, write the names of three people who 
| had gone away from earth and ask one 


question, to seal this in an envelop and hold 
it in my hand. I held this for a half-hour 
while the man with the occult power sat 
quietly writing at the opposite end of the 
room. Suddenly he said, ‘‘Look at your 
slates.” 

I looked at the slates and found a forget- 
me-not flower in water-colors on one cor- 


ner, and both slates were filled with a mes- | 


sage signed by my husband’s name. (See 
page 74.) 

No human hands had touched them. 
They were blank when placed by me under 
my feet. Yet I was neither thrilled nor 
stirred. I was deeply interested in the phe- 
nomenon. I knew it was genuine, known 
to students of the occult as “precipita- 
tion.” It is a peculiar mental power which 
enables the possessor of it to obtain facts 
from the sitter’s mind and precipitate them 
upon paper or slates. This man had used 
the three names I wrote on the slip of 
paper—no others. He had seen and read 
clairvoyantly; and that is miracle enough 
to convince anyone, save the utterly igno- 
rant bigot, that our minds are independent 
| of our mortal organs of sight, touch, and 
| hearing. But what this man had done did 
| not, to my thinking, prove that he had any 
connections with the Realm of Spirits. I 
did not believe for one instant that my hus- 
band had sent the message. It was not the 
message that a spirit, longing for months 
to communicate with his dearest soul on 
earth, would send when first the door was 
opened. It left me utterly cold and merely 
curious. For twenty years this man has 
been producing this kind of phenomenon 
and puzzling the minds of investigators. 
It is interesting, but has no bearing on life 


- : x sie. | after death, save that it proves the inde- 
AS A FLASH Time, ond, | 


pendence of the mind in the body, and 
naturally suggests its continued indepen- 
dence out of the body. A marvelous power 


Goldimany 


“‘Har- Color Restorer 


PLEASES 
DAINTY 
WOMEN 


It is nota crude 
dye, greasy and 
repulsive, but a 
clean, colorless 
liquid that dain- 
ty women like 
to use. 

Acts like magic 
on those first gray 
streaks. Restores 
the original color 
in from four to 
eight days no mat- 

ter how gray the 


4 
SS hair, 


it leaves 
and fluffy. ‘Doesn't interfere 
with shampooing, waving and 
ing. To prove this we offer 

a Trial Bottle FREE. 

d for free trial bottle with 
special comb and test it on a 
lock of hair. Say in your letter 
whether your hair is naturally 
black, dark brown, medium © 
brown or light brown. If pos- 

le, enclose a lock. 
When you want the 
full-size bottle you can 
get it direct from us if 
you prefer not to buy 

of your druggist. 


Mary T. Goldman 
828 Goldman Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Established 

50 years 


add to your income during your 
spare time when your regular work 
is finished by becoming a representa- 
tive for Cosmopolitan right where 
you live. 

Thousands of men and women 
are making money in this way. No 
deposit required from you—no ex- 
pense—no red tape—just some work 
in your spare time. 


By this means you may easily 
earn money to invest in Liberty 
Bonds, War Savings Stamps or to 
give to the Y.M.C.A. or Red Cross. 


Full instructions will be mailed as 
soon as you send in coupon, below. 


COSMOPOLITAN, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me at once, details of your 
a. Time Income Plan and I will consider the 
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indeed it is which this man possesses; but 
it did not bring me nearer to Robert. 


The doubting reasoner who apaations While our Army and Navy 
every statement which he cannot explain ” 
with his five senses wil! say that the slates ser ving it hot over there 
I placed under my feet were prepared aeoe : 
chemically by the medium before my ar- es ite 
rival. He will be very sure that the man nants 
knew who was coming, and knew my name 
and that of my husband. But could he 
have known that I was to write the -name 
‘‘Martha” also on the slip of paper? 

One of the most interesting psychics I 
met in my soul’s search through the Val- 
ley of Sorrow was John Slater. He is a 
man of high moral character and clean life, 
aman who has given demonstrations of his 
remarkable clairvoyant powers all over the 
earth and whose messages breathe the spirit 
of the higher spheres. Mr. Slater gave me 
much comfort, assuring me my husband 
was near me, and that as soon as my turbu- 
lent state of mind grew calm, he would be 
able to communicate with me. ‘You do 
not need to visit mediums and clairvoy- 
ants,” Mr. Slater said. ‘‘Save your time 
and money by staying quietly in your own 
room, and through prayer and concentra- 
tion attain that state of tranquillity which 
will enable your husband to reach you.” 


Mr. Slater did not know who I was, and, a . 
had he known, he still could not have hot and cold. 
known the facts which he proceeded to everywhere! 


state. “You do not belong in California,” 
he said. ‘Your home is distant from here. 
Your environment here is not congenial. | 
Its atmosphere is antagonistic to progres- | 
sive spiritual thought. Your husband can | 
never reach you clearly and positively until | §F ~ 2 THE THRIFT G IFT 
you return to your home. Then he will | 
come. Meantime, you will receive other — Annually pays dividends to the recip- 

ient of many times the cost to you. 


assurances than mine of his proximity be- 
fore three weeks pass.” P y Saves food, saves fuel, saves ice, saves doing the 
same thing twice. 


I did receive other asqurances, but not Keeps contents hot from the morning meal throughout th 
TO! e oughout the 
proofs, while in California. Two lovely, day and night. Keeps liquids or solid foods cooked at breakfast 


cultured women, sisters, living quietly in e. ° 3 time to serve hot or cold at lunch or dinner. Indispensable for 
Los Angeles, were both clairvoyant and | Ia ie ~=—Ss the home, farm, nursery, or sick room. Ideal for the automobilist 
mediumistic. They gave their services to >) and hunter—the food container of a hundred uses. 

friends in sorrow, never accepting money. | § Simm : Thermos Lunch Kits give the worker in the office or factory, 
They came to the house of a dear friend | § 3 ge food or drink hot as it should be or cold as it can be. 

who had Jittle knowledge of things psychic SS Awarded Grand Prize at all International Expositions. 

and who was rather timid regarding such | § |i ; Caution: The name “Thermos” is stamped 
manifestations. She allowed me to sée the | ff } on all Genuine Thermos Products. 


psychics. The room was darkened as AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
photographers oe. a — to develop a , . 35-37 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y 

picture. We formed a circle about the Norwich "To ‘ nada 
each side of the two mediums sat an 


investigator. Had the circle been broken, | [FR WER . 
owers on the table and a small trumpet. : ‘ 
Voices spoke through the trumpet, and IF YOU WANT TO for YOU! ter a 
the flowers, were drawn from under 
hands and pinned in my hair. Soft touches EXCHANGE YOUR ~s within your reach through Vibration! 
' on my head and arms and soft whispers in SPARE TIME FOR : “All the Joys of Youth! 
my ears sent thrills through me. Yet I did LIBERAL FINAN ™ Do you feel just right? If you 
not feel that my husband was there. In ahead’ fealing all 
truth, the through the CIAL COMPENSA- 
trumpet c to e voice of the — 
father of the two sister mediums; and he BlectricV 
spoke my name and said my husband was Sead Post Card for New Book! 7c = 
trying to reach me but was not yet strong BUSY MAN OR sod We 
enough in his spiritual powers to achieve WOM AN—DROP A 708 Siasbout the marvels of the White Cross Blectrie Vibrator. 
the “To reach a CARD AT ONCE TO Lindstrom-Smith Co., 1100S. Wabash Av. Dept. 1049 Chicago 
world by immaterial means is not easy,’’ he : ~ 
said. “It requires study. Your husband | COSMOPOLITAN, 
will come to you when you return home. Western Representatives Wanted 
He finde 00 thls” 119 WEST MEN and WOMEN west of the Rocky 
I felt, after this experience, that I had NEW Y.ORK » N.Y.. ‘| Mountains to become our representatives in 
been given real spiritual messages of a high their neighborhood during spare time. “ 
order, yet that which I sought had not NeY 
cometome. In the home of the Honorable 


ZA | 

| 
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Lyman Gage, at Loma Lodge, San Diego, 
very interesting phenomena, trumpet- 
voices and other demonstrations, were 
produced one evening by a professional 
medium. Again I was interested, and my 


te | feeling of loneliness and desolation was 


lightened. But I was not convinced. Mr. 


| Gage had been an investigator and a be- 


liever in spiritual communication for more 


| than fifty years. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


The Profession that Pays Big Incomes 
Never before have there been so many splendid 


opportunities for trained accountants—men whose 
training combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost | 
Accounting, Business Law, Organization,.Manage- 
ment and ‘inance. Few professions offer better op- 
portunities to young men of ambition and intelli- 
gence. The tremendous business growth of tile —_ 
ont has created a rich field for the.ex 

nly 2,000 Certified Public Accountants to do the L-. vof the the 

alf million concerns needing proficient accounting service. | 
The expert accountant is also needed today in every big. 
executive organization. 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary To Begin 


. If you are ambitious, you can train for one of these 
positions. The La Salle method will train you by mail under 
the direct supervision of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. 
P. A., Former Comptroller and Instructer, University of | 
Illinois, assisted by a large staff of Certified Public Account- 
ants including members of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants. You will be given whatever training, instruction | 
or review on the subject of bookkeeping you may personally 
need—and without any expense to you. Our big free book | 
on the accountancy profession fully explains how we train | 
you from the ground up, according to your individual needs, 


from the simplest bookkeeping principles to the most ad- | 

All text supplied 

easy-to- | 
the 


n the course has especially p in clear, eas 
understand language so that you can can readily 
principles by home-study. 


Small Cost—Easy Tews 


Mail the coupon now and get our free book which fally | 
describes our expert training course and tells all about our 
Money-Back Guarantee, C. P. A. examinations, state regu- 
lations, salaries and incomes, and how you can qualify fora | 
high-grade accounting position witheut 
1 rrerence with your present position. 

Send in the coupon and find out how we 
have helped over 100,000 ambitious men, 
and learn what we can do for you. 


Valuable Book FREE 


Aprominent Chi Executive says: 
“Get this book “Ten Years’ Promotion 
In One’, even if it costs you $5.00 fora 
copy.” Let us send it to you FREE, with 
literature explaining how yo. can train 
for a Higher Accountancy job without 
interference with your irre duties. 
Send coupon today—N . 


—— MAIL THIS COUPON 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The World's Extension University"’ 
Dept. Il. 
Send a once without cost or your 
valaable “Ten Years’ One, also your 
book of gecounting facts and full details. of your course in 
Higher Accountancy. 


At San Diego, I visited also a Mr. lies 
son, a gentle English psychic, to whom I 
was a complete stranger yet who gave me 
wonderfully comforting messages, saying 
that only my intense sorrow prevented 
Robert’s reaching me personally. - He 
assured me this would occur when I re- 
turned to the room “with the head of my 
bed by the window.” This described my 
Short Beach apartment, which, of course, 
this man never saw with physical eyes. 

I met‘also that wonderful man of ninety- 
five years, J. M. Peebles, scholar, traveler 
(he has compassed the earth five times), 


|. lecturer,-and famed for his lifelong procla- 


mation of the truth of spiritual com- 
munication, and was strengthened by his 
conversation on the all-absorbing topic. 
Mr. Peebles, nearing the century-mark, has 
perfect hearing, excellent eyesight, and his 


big magnetism and eloquence affect all who 


approach him. He writes with vigor and 
power. 

Mr. Peebles advised me, as did my Wise 
Ones, to avoid ordinary séance-rooms ard 
-circles, and to place little faith in the aver- 


| age professional medium, because as soon 


as a money consideration enters into a 
spiritual power, that power becomes viti- 
ated. We have seen this proved many a 


| time in the orthodox Christian Church. 


Young clergymen, filled with the love of 
Ged and man and desiring to lead a holy 
life, have been placed in fashionable 


| churches, where their silence on certain 
ideas dear to them or their clinging to worn- 


out dogmas meant their continued salary; 


| and we have seen these men of God become 


mere men of society, growing in popularity 
with their congregation but growing 
farther and farther away from God. So the 


| psychic who follows his profession for a live- 


lihood sometimes opens the door of his 
mind to the devils of Greed. 

During that year of the search of my soul 
in the Valley of Sorrow, I was newly and 
painfully impressed with the spirit of intol- 
erance and prejudice rampant in so many 
religious organizations. Each little or large 
center which I approached seemed more 
anxious to convince me of the falsity of all 


| other roads which claimed to lead to God 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH RESORT 


A nature cure sanitarium founded by 
Bernarr Macfadden. Has a record of 
hinety-six per cent satisfied patients. 


Diet correction, proper exercises, natural 
treatments through hydrotherapy, massage, 
etc. -Good results in Bright’s Disease, Dia- 
betes, and other so-called chronic disorders. 
Treatment of nervous conditions a specialty. 


All non-contagious disorders received for 
treatment. Rates reasonable. Booklets free. 


Dept. 50 International Health Resort 
4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 


| Krotona Center of Theosophy. 
| few words of criticism for anything or any- 
| one, preferring to see and talk of the good 


| than to cast light upon my troubled way 


or comfort my aching heart. From the 
orthodox Christian element came the most 
bitter opposition to anything which de- 
viated one jot from its own ideas, for- 
getting how absolutely all those ideas 
depend upon spirit-miracles for a founda- 
tion. Yet among church-members of vari- 
ous denominations, I found large souls who 


' had developed into an understanding of the 


great truths which vibrate through space 
to-day. 

The greatest tolerance and liberality to- 
ward other organizations of all kinds which 
I encountered in my search was in the 
They had 


latent in all human nature. Opposed to 
spiritualism which degenerates into fortune- 


| 


‘““Two sixty 
five isn’t a 
weight, it’s a 
telephone 


number.”’ 


That’s what they told . 
Norman Dalrymple 
when he stood on the 
scales at Plattsburg. 

Too fat to fight! 

And he was so full of 
fight that he almost 
wept when they rejected 
him. 

But he did get in the 
big fray at last, and how 
he did it is told in a 
wonderfully amusing 
and touching story in 
January Cosmopolitan. 
Remember the title 


Too Fat to Fight 


By 


Rex Beach 


In the same issue 
there is another great 
war story—a story of 
the Battle of Chateau- 
Thierry when our boys 
saved Paris. 

You will read “Re- 
treat?—Hell!”’ aloud to 
your family. You'll 
have to stop reading oc- 
casionally because a 
lump will arise in your 
throat—but when you’ve 
finished you will be 
prouder than ever of 
our boys. 


Be sure to order your 
January Cosmopolitan 
early—have your dealer 
save a copy for you—be- 
cause the demand for 
Cosmopolitans these days 
is greater than the supply. 
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You’re 


“I ain’t afraid.” 
“You are.” 
“I ain’t.” 


“You are.” 


What would have happened next if you were a boy? A frightful mix-up. With the calm unreasonableness of 
youth these two boys fought without even knowing each other—just as you have fought many a time—just be- 
cause you couldn’t help it. ay 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes—Novels—Boys’ Stories—Humor—Essays—Travel—History 


No wonder our soldiers and sailors like Mark Twain best. No wonder the boys at Annapolis told Secretary Daniels that 
they would rather read Mark Twain than anyone else. To them, as to you, Mark Twain is the spirit of undying youth 
—the spirit of real Americanism—for he who came out of that loafing-out-at-elbows—down-at-the-heels Mississippi town— 
he has passed on to the world the glory of our inspiring Americanism—the serious purpose that underlies our laughter— 
for to Mark Twain humor:is only incidental—and he has made eternal the springs of its youth and enthusiasm. 


Take H;:-kleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer by the hand and go back to your own boyhood. 


A Big Human Soul 


The Great American 


Perhaps you think you have read a good deal of Mark 
Twain. Are you sure?’ Have you read all the novels? 
Have you'read all the short stories? Have you read all 
the brilliant ‘fighting essays?—all the humorous ones and 
the historical ones? 


Think of it—25 volumes filled with the laughter 
and the tears and the fighting that made Mark 
Twain. so wonderful. He was a bountiful giver of joy 
and humor. He was yet much more, for, while he 
laughed with the world, his lonely spirit struggled 
with the sadness of human life, and sought to find 
the key. Beneath the laughter is a big human soul, a 
big philosopher. 


He was an American. He had the idealism of America—the 
humor, the kindliness, the reaching toward a bigger thing, the 
simplicity. Born poor—growing up in a shabby little town on 
the Mississippi—a_ pilot—a seeker for gold—a printer—Mark 
‘Twain was moulded on the frontier of America. ‘The vastness of 
the West—the fearlessness of the pioneer—the clear philosophy 
of the country boy were his—and they stayed with him the last 
of those glorious later days — when — and Kings — 
Chinese Mandarin and plain American, all alike, wept for him. 
In his work we find all things, from the ridiculous in “Huckle- 
berry Finn” to the sublime of “Joan of Arc” —the most spiritual 
book that was ever written in the Englisl.danguage, of serene and 
lovely beauty, as lovely as Joan herself. A man whocould write 
two such books as “Huckleberry Finn” and “Joan of Arc” was 
sublime in power. His youth and his laughter were eternal; 
his genius will never die. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop / 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in America to own a set of his books. So one of the last things he asked . / 


was that we make a set so low in price that everyone might own it. 
Don’t make editions to sell for $200 and $300 and $1,000. Make good books, books good to look at and 
So we have made this set. 
Rising costs make it impossible to continue the sale of Mark - / 2 
Twain at a low price. New editions will cost very much more than this Author’s National Edition. 
That raise in price was a very small one. It 
does not matter much if you missed it. But now the price must go up again. You must act at / 


easy to read, and make their price low.” 
able to sell it at this low price. 


A few months ago we had to raise the price a little. 


He said: “Don’t make fine editions. / 
Cosmo-12-18 
& Brothers 
Square 
New York 


me, 


And up to now we have been 


once. You must sign and mail the coupon now. If you want a set at the popular price, do not RA gg 8 a 

delay. This edition will soon be withdrawn, and then you will pay considerably more for your / prcene Bp 

Mark Twain. not 
ex) 


The last of the edition is in sight. 


send the coupon to get your Mark Twain. 


Established 1817 


There will never again be a set of Mark Twain 
at the present price. Now is your opportunity to save money. Now is the time to / 


Harper & Brothers 
Franklin Square, New York 


satisf. 
Otherwice! ine will send you 
you 
with: 
For cash, deduct 8 % from re- 
mittance, 
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, To get the réd, half leather binding, 
/ change terms to $2.50 within 5 days, 
and $4a month for 15 months. | 


ll! | months, I was not forgetting my life-motto 
| |of service. I knew that the Lords of Karma 


Quaint and curi- 

ous—the kind that cannot be 
duplicated elsewhere in America 
—for men, women and child- 
ren, are ‘beautifully illustrated 
(many in actual colors) and 
accurately described in 
fascinating “Book of a Thou- 
sand Gifts,” which is mailed 

post-paid on request. 


Write for FREE catalog 


Simply send us name and ad- 
dress—a postal will do—and po how 
may sit in your easy 
chair, and without leaving your own 
fireside, select your Christmas gifts by 
mail with the absolute assurance of 
complete satisfaction. For over half 
a century Vantine’s has been the 
Mecca for seekers of gifts that are differ- 
ent. The Vantine catalog brings the 
stocks of this wonderful store to your 
door and enables you to do — war- 
time Christmas shopping by mail 
pleasantly and profitably, at your 
leisure, in the privacy of your own 
home. ress Dept. 5. 


Fifth Avenue and 39th Street 


FEMININE 


DAINTINESS 


is so often marred by repulsive 
blackheads and 


coarse pores, 
which can be readily eliminated 
by Elizabeth Arden’s infallible 
VENETIAN PORE CREAM 


less cream for eradicat- 


smooth and dainty of texture. $1 
Nothing equals it. By mail 


VENETIAN SHADOW 


= Salon D’Oro, Dept. A, 673 Fifth Av., 
New York 
Branches: Boston—Washington—Newport 


THIS HELPFUL BOOK. 


on 
care skin, and descri 
Elizabeth Arden’s marvelous oa 
ment will be sent on request. 

Write for personal 


| be still in the Silence until we receive the 


| |hymn I loved away back in the old singing- 


telling, and which delays the souls of those 
gone on by continual appeals to return for 
trivial purposes, they yet approved of my 
investigations into the occult, knowing my 
purpose was not a selfish one, and knowing 
that any truths which came to me from any 
source would not be misused or abused. 
They even accompanied me in some of my 
investigations, and helped me discriminate 
between mere. mind-reading, chatter of 
elementals from the border-land, and mes- 
sages from higher planes. 

And they helped me to wait. And to 
grow while waiting. During all those long 


demanded service of us while we pass 
through the valleys of Tribulation as well 
as while we walk on the hilltops of Joy. 
I sought to help others who came into my 
daily life in all ways possible forme. Todo 
that which would be pleasing in the sight 
of God and the generous soul gone into his 
keeping was my effort. There were no 
longer any worldly pleasures which lured 
me. I had no ambitions for personal 
achievements of any kind. Light on my 
path, knowledge of God and Robert, 
service to humanity—these were all I 
asked. I devoted hours each day to medi- 
tation and prayer. I made a paraphrase of 
an old Moody and Sankey hymn, and be- 
gan my meditations with it. 


Oh, I am nothing, nothing; 
I only can lie at His feet— 
A broken and emptied vessel 
For the Master’s use made meet. 
Broken that He may mend me, 
Emptied that He may fill: 
Teach me, O God, in the Silence 
How to be still! 


That is the great need—to know how to 


messages waiting in space to be delivered. 
I knew this was my need. Yet; after trying 
to still the pain and the sense of loneliness, 
exhaustion followed. And the messages 
could not be delivered. There was another 


school days of my early girlhood. Now I 
said it every morning as the ending to my 
first devotional exercise and a beginning 
of the long day. 


Guide me, O Thou Great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through a barren land! 

I am weak but Thou art mighty; 
Lead me with thy powerful hand. 

Though I wandered, Thou hast found me; 
Though I doubted, sent me light; 

Still thine arms have been around me; 
All my ways are in thy sight. 

Bread of Heaven, Bread of Heaven, 
Feed me from thy bounteous store! 

Bread of Heaven, Bread of Heaven, 
Feed me till I want no more! 


To me, this “bread of heaven” meant 
knowledge of Robert—that knowledge 
which he.had over and over promised 
should be given with God’s consent. There 
was a storehouse of evidence to me—that 
other seekers for this knowledge had been 
fed by the “bread of heaven.” Every day 
this evidence increased, yet it did not come 
to me. It must. Every morning at the 
Home of Truth, Mrs. Militz and her stu- 
dents and teachers held a half-hour silence- 
meeting. While I did not attend any of 
their classes or take up their studies (al- 
ready familiar to me), I always participated 
in the half-hour of silence. I found the 
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am ready, Robert! 


they must be where a number of pure and 
unselfish souls are gathered together in 
His Name. 

Mrs. Militz usually gave a thought for 
us to hold in the Silence. Sometimes I ac- 
cepted it, and sometimes I selected my 
own thought. One morning, shortly before 
‘I separated from this lovely home to go 
elsewhere, the sentence given was: “I am 
‘the living witness.” Mrs. Militz amplified 
the sentence to apply to her philosophy, 
but I amplified it to meet my own needs. 
I composed a little mantra, which was as 


follows: 


I am the living witness; the dead live, and 
they speak through us and to us. And I am the 
voice that gives this glorious truth to the suffering 
world. I am ready, God! I am ready, Christ! 


I have never failed one day since that 
morning to repeat my assertion. And now 
it will be related when and how and to 
what extent has the Spoken Word been 
verified. 


It is never safe to make positive asser- 
tions regarding our capacities for suffering. 

When I went away to California, I said: 
“Life has no new pain to offer me. I have 
received the supreme blow.” 

Yet, during the next sixteen months, I 
found life held other blows for me and that 
I could still smart with pain. 

In that land of bloom and beauty, I 
found souls welling with God’s own sym- 
pathy and love; and by many old friends 
and many new ones was consoling kindness 
poured upon new wounds, and never-to-be- 
broken ties were formed that will unite us 
even beyond this earth. Yet from some 
sources, whence the greatest undersanding, 
sympathy, and affection were to be ex- 
pected, only cold neglect and indifference 
came, and from some of those to whom, in 
my anxiety to be of service, I had given 
my heart and my purse to put under their 
feet, came unbelievable cruelty and in- 
gratitude. 

I found I could suffer, and wondered why 
these seemingly needless hurts were given 
to one already bleeding at every pore. 

But now I have come to understand 
God’s purpose. 

Holding in store for me the greatest boon 
the Lords of Karma have to bestow to 
those on earth, God wanted me to cast 
away, one by one, every prop on which I 
leaned, to break every tie which bound me 
to material things or held me closely to 
earthly affections. To no one, and no- 
where, must I look for comfort and help 
save to God himself, and the realms where 
dwell the souls released from earth. 

I have said that the last book Robert and 
I read together was “Patience Worth,” 
that most interesting work called by think- 
ers “the psychic mystery of the century.” 

“Patience Worth”-was dictated through 
the ouija-board, which Mrs. Curran and 
some friends in St. Louis were using more 
as an amusement than otherwise. Its very 
remarkable literary and historic value has 
won the attention of eminent scholars and 
thinkers all over the land. 

Patience Worth proclaimed herself a 
spirit which had lived upon the earth three 
hundred years ago, and her vocabulary is 
of that period. ee 

This book, and others which have fol- 
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it a dignity never before possessed. Many 


years ago I had owned a ouija-board. All 


my interests at that time were on this 
earth-plane. Family and friends and lover 
were all here. I sat with various friends, 
and we received the usual curious, erratic 
writings which come to those who idly 
experiment in such matters. Each accused 
the other of causing the board to move; and 
when convinced that this was not just, the 
results were laid to subconscious minds or 
involuntary muscles. 

This was the extent of my acquaintance 
with the ouija-board when, after sixteen 
months in the Valley of Sorrowful Search, 
I decided to test its power again, as a means 
of communication with worlds beyond. 

I had returned from California, and was 
at my home, my “Paradise Lost,” at 
Short Beach. 

In their artistic home, The Terrace, next 
to our Bungalow court, live our very dear 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. W.H. Ritter. Theirs 
is a friendship cemented by sixteen years of 
intimate association. My husband regard- 
ed Mr. Ritter as his nearest friend; and 
Mrs. Ritter and myself were, and are, very 
close to each other. Mr. and Mrs. Ritter 
were most eager to experiment with me 
on the ouija-board; we were disappointed 
when Mr. Ritter and myself could not 


produce the least quiver of the implement. ; 


Mrs. Ritter and I had better success; 
but it was slow and tedious work. Each 
knew the other was not moving the board; 
and some of the sentences which came 
seemed very characteristic of the soul we 
were seeking. 

But Mr. Ritter (one of the few fine 
American business men who is awake 
spiritually) was more impressed with their 
being genuine phenomena than I was. I 
had so long doubted every manifestation 
received in my search of sorrow that it was 
difficult for me to feel satisfied with any- 
thing short of the miraculous. Distracted 
and interested for a half-hour with the 
slowly spelled messages, I would go home 
and weep myself to sleep, wondering why 
my beloved could not keep his promise to 
reach me from the world beyond. 

I knew how souls bound by spiritual love 
to earth-comrades long to communicate 
with those left behind. And I knew that 
such communication, when understood by 
those on earth and not misused or belittled, 
comforts the soul which has gone on and 
strengthens it for its later higher flights to 
more subtle spheres. I knew Robert would 
be as gratified and as benefited, once the 
way opened for him to say, “Hail!” as I 
would be. I knew heaven could never satisfy 
him until he came in touch with me and 
knew that I recognized his presence. 

And each day I said my mantra over and 
over; each day I prayed for light and 
guidance and knowledge of life beyond. 

It was in the early evening of September 
tenth, 1917, that the door opened. Mrs. 
B., a New Haven friend, came to call. 
I had just purchased a ouija-board of my 
own. At Mrs. Ritter’s, I had used hers. 
My board was lying on the table. I had 
been experimenting with a friend visiting 
me—a friend of many years—but there had 
been no movement of the little heart- 
shaped table under my hands. I asked my 
caller if she had ever tried the board. 

“No,” she said; “and I would love to. 
I think it would be most interesting to ex- 
periment with it.” Ina light and laughing 
mood, she placed her hands upon the board 
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with me. And, in one moment, the heavens 
opened! 

Both my caller and I were shaken by a 
power which beggars description. It was 
like an electric shock. The board seemed 
to be a thing alive. It moved with such 
force and speed that we could not follow 
it. -I called to my visiting friend, Mrs. 
Randall, who was in an adjoining room, 
to come to our assistance. She came and 
gave her whole attention to the letters 
touched by the pointer. Neither of us at 
the board was able to read them, so great 
was the speed. The letters were now 
written down by the watcher, and when the 
pointer rested, she read them out, and they 
formed these sentences: 

“Brave one, keep up your courage. Love 
is all there is. I am with you always. I 
await your arrival.” 

When I heard these sentences read out, 
after experiencing the electric shock of their 
transmission, there was no longer any ques- 
tion or doubt in my mind. My message 
had come! I was in touch with my Robert! 
He had kept his promise! 

I asked how long I must wait in the body 
before going to him. 

The answer was: 

“Time is naught. Hope for bliss with me. 
Iam incomplete without you. Two halves 
make a whole. We will finish in Nirvana.” 

I attempted to obtain some advice about 
business. The answer was: 

“Material things are unimportant.” 

I then asked questions regarding my 
health. The reply to this was: 

“Fill yourself with God. Health will 
come.” 

This was the beginning of a series of most 
remarkable conversations with a freed soul 
in the worlds beyond; and these conver- 
sations grew steadily in value and impor- 
tance to all students of occult matters. 
After the second sitting, my friend and I 
were always blindfolded while the mes- 
sages came, a third friend taking down the 
words as they. fell. ; 

One night, the pointer moved with uner- 
ring certainty. So remarkable seemed the 
force that I spoke of it, and the board wrote, 
“Scota is helping to-night.” We had no 
idea what this meant, but in later sittings 
we became very familiar with Scota. 
I asked why, since the communication 
seemed so fully established now, he had not 
come to me during those terrible months 
of lonely search. At once came the reply: 
“Your tears hung a veil between.” 

“Tell me what your life is like now?” 
I questioned. 

“The same life, only used more intelli- 
gently.” 

I asked if he met a friend who had died 
recently. 

ANSWER: No; she is not on my plane. 
My work is different—meeting souls shot 
into eternity. All is confusion for them. 
Equanimity is my gift. I supply it to 
those killed in the shock of battle. 

This sentence, strange as it sounded, did 
not seem incomprehensible to me. Every 
student of occult lore knows that the Epis- 
copal prayer: “From sudden death, O Lord 
_ deliver us!” is founded on a knowledge that 
souls driven from the body by sudden 
deathsuffer from fright and confusion on the 
astral plane, and that it requires the aid of 
older spirits and messengers of God to 
convince them they are out of the body. 
In my husband’s early business life, he had 
always been sent by his firm to bring order 
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out of chaos and peace out of discord where 
unpleasant entanglements existed. 

Equanimity was his gift here, and it 
would follow, as a matter of course, that it 
was his possession there. 

I asked if he would give us the name of 
those who were associated with bine i in his 

ANSWER: It is:forbidden. 
Tie worse mom, I asked if he would help me to retain 
we can offer such diamond en iron health while on earth. - 

i ANSWER: I am. but: an instrument in 
; His hands. Health is of the soul. Body 
lished policy. Send ‘ is na t. 
still sel 3 cat. that once, through Mrs. 
stone for 0.00; | 2. st any time. It guar. Ritter, he had suggested my taking X-ray 
carat for weight,, quality and} | treatment, he wrote, 

“Means are not to be despised. 

Question: How can you attend to your 
work of meeting and helping the souls of 
soldiers and yet come at once whenever my 
— and I sit together? a 

SWER: Spirit is omnipresent. ve is 
my guide. Love is all. 


[Eprror’s Notr—Up to the date of her de- 
ay for France in February of this year, 

er experiments wi e ouija- obtaining 
FREE Examination Just select ony & Giamond from this ad- id FREE results under perfect test-conditions that never 
it for FREE examination, wi witnoat to Bay unless ou are ta caused her to waver in her belief that she was 
flo the best valos you can obtain for your finally in communication with her departed 


Write for 1919 Diamond “Book crption of the questions asked and 


answered, but we give a résumé of the “con- 
yon coy of te Bench Dea, Book that showy yon versations.’ 


d 


The book contains hundreds of illustrations watches, jewelry, silverware, astral plane, where his wife’s face was the first 
you can have sent you for free examination thing he saw (a memory-vision). The spirit of 


th ho died at birth the firs 
L. BASCH & CO, Chicago, U.S. A.J escountered. 1t was recognized by the resem: 

blance to the mother. The wife is bidden to go 
to France and work for humanity. 


The title of a book, “The Goal,” is given, 


4 and three chapters appeared on the board. 

descent into matter of the Divine Spirit. 

: Thought, which had become a mineral, was em- 

WONDERFUL COVER bedded in the soil—“‘sweet mud.” After eons of 

time, the mineral and mud became one sub- 

stance. Then followed the progress of the 

Spirit through the mineral into the vegetable 

state, and then to animal life and human, 
through service and sacrifice. 

On another occasion, the eager questioner on 
earth is informed that the protecting Deva has 
given the departed one the choice of two paths. 
“One would open a glorious service for me; 1 
could be a messenger of the Logos, one of his 
agents.” The other was “helpfulness toward 
earth-dwellers and those newly arrived.” The 
wife urges him not to give up the higher work 
for her, and the reply came: “I could not 
leave you. Millenniums are before us for devel- 
opment and service, so why should I i ahead? 
I give you to-night the greatest of my 
love. I had to plead our cause wie Toe Deva, who 
carried the prayer to Logos. Can you not feel 
how T was torn by the struggle between duty 
and love for my mate, Ella? I pled our one- 
ness from Saturn to Earth, gained the 
favor of a little reprieve.” 

A message from a departed friend comes that 
“Robert is working with Sir Thomas More and 
Stead and Scota” (Scota had been previously 
171. ‘‘The Parting Moment” described as “a great Deva and faithful to us’). - 
“Heaven is opened to me,” the ouija-board 
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25 cents each, postpaid me into contact with Jacob Béhme, a great 
Delivery guaranteed. If outside U. S. add 10c for registration soul, who has given messages.’ He bids me tell 
you that you are far along on the path. The 

COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT path is long and difficult, but you are farther 


along than most, and your Chela is sure you 
119 West 40th Street New York wills seen be on independent soul.” 
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How Improved 


One Evenin 


The Amazing Experience o 
Victor J ones and His Wife 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Addison Sims 


of Seattle. 


“Tf I remember correctly—and I do remem- - 


ber correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the lumberman, 
introduced me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago in May. 
This is a pleasure indeed! I haven’t laid eyes 
on you since that day. How is the grain busi- 
ness? And how did that amalgamation work 
out?” 


The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin—com- 
pelled me to turn and look at him, though I 
‘must say it is not my usual habit to “listen 
in” even in a hotel lay. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most famous mem- 
ory expert in the United States,’ said my friend 
Kennedy, answering my question before I could 
get it out. ‘‘He will show you a lot more wonder- 
ful things than that before the evening is over.” 

And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the toastmaster 
was introducing a long line of the guests to Mr. 
Roth. I got in line and when it came my turn Mr. 
Roth asked, “‘What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
business connection and telephone number?’ 

Vhy he asked this, I learned later, when he picked 
out from the crowd the 60 men he had met two hours 
before and called each sf name without a mistake. 
What is more, he named each man’s business and 
telephone number, for measure, 


I won't tell you all the other amazing things this 
man did except to tell how he called back, without 
a minute’s hesitation, long lists of numbers, bank 
clearings, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates and 
anything else the guests gave him in rapid order. 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you may be 
sure I did the first chat ce T got—he rather bowled 


me over by saying, in his quiet, modest way: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my remem- 
bering anything I want to remember, whether it be 
namés, faces, figures, facts or something I have 


in a magazine, 


“You can do this P pow as easily as I do. Anyone 

with an average mind can learn quickly to do exactl 

ory aa things which seem so miraculous when 
o them. 


“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, “was 
originally very faulty. Yes, it was—a really poor 
memory. On meeting a man I would lose his name 
in thirty seconds, while now there are probably 
10,000 men and women in the United States, many of 
whom I have met but once, whose names I can call 


instantly on meeting them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I interrupted, 
“you have given years to it. But how about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,”” he replied, ‘I can teach you the 
secret of a good memory in one evening. This is not 
a guess, use I have done it with thousands of 

upils. In the first of seven simple lessons which I 

ave ared for home study I show you the basic 
principle of my whole system and you will find it— 
not hard work as you Me ee py just like play- 
ing a fascinating game. I will prove it to you.” 


He didn’t have to prove it. His Course did; I 
Rot it the very next day from his publishers, the 
ndependent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson I was surprised to 
find that I had learned—in about one hour—how to 
remember a list of one hundred words so that I could 


call them off forward and back without a single mis- 


That first lesson stuck. And so did the other six. 
Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, who at 32 


years became president of a million dollar corpora- ’ 


tion, the Pyrene Manufacturing Company of New 
York, makers of the famous fire extinguisher: 
hed, 
dy 
sually these 


but this has 
I have de- 


tion and fee! 


glad. “ot pportunity to work 
an 0} unity recom: your 
to my friends.” 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless. I can absolutely 
count on my memory now. I can call the name of 
most any man I have met before—and I am getti: 
better all the time. I can remember figures I wi: 
to remember. Telephone numbers come to my mind 
instantly, once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy 
method. Street addresses are just as easy. 


The old fear of porunating ‘Crow know what that 
is) has vanished. I used to “scared stiff’’ on my 
feet—because I wasn’t sure. I couldn't remem 
what I wanted to say. 


Now I{ am sure of myself, and confident, and “easy 
as an old shoe’’ when I get on my feet at the club, 
or at a banquet, or in a business meeting, or in any 
social gathering. 


Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is that I 
have become a good conversationalist—and I 
to be as silent as a sphinx when I got into a crowd 
of people who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of lightning most 
any fact I want right at the instant I need it most. 
I used to think a “hair trigger’’ memory belonged 
only to the prodigy and genius. Now I see that every 
man of us has that kind of a memory if he only knows 
how to make it work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after groping 
around in the dark for so many years, to be able to 
switch the big searchlight on your mind and see in- 
stantly everything you want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders in your office. 


Since we took it up you never hear anyone in our 

e ess’’ or “‘I think it was about so 

orget that right now” or “I can’t re- 

member” or “I must look up his name.”’ - Now they 
are right there with the answer like a shot. 


Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” Smith? 
Real name H. Q. Smith, Division Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales Company, Ltd.,in Montreal. Here 
is just bit from. leteer of his that saw lest week: 

“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell. Mr. Roth 


most remarkable M . It is sim- 
with one hour 
who he is— 


My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Co: tion for Mr. Roth’s 
amazing course and see what a wonderful memory 
you have got. Your dividends in increased earning 


What the Course Did for 
Mrs. Jones 


From what Mr. Jones tells us, the Roth. Memory 
Course did just as wonderful things for Mrs. Jones. 
She became fascinated with the lessons the first eve- 
ning she could get them away from her husband, and 
he is forced to admit that not only did she learn the 
magic key words more quickly and easily than 
did—but so did Genevieve, their twelve-year-old 
daughter. 


But the fun of learning was only the beginning. 
In a few days Mrs. Jones was amazed to see how her 
newly acquired power to remember the countless 
things she had to remember simplified her life. 
infinite details of housekeeping smoothed themselves 
out wonderfully. She was surprised how much more 
time she had for recreation—because she remembered 
easily and automatically her mae | duties at the time 
they should be remembered. nd when eveni 
came she missed much of the old ‘‘tired feeling’’ an: 
was fresher than she had been in ‘years. 


At her club she became a leader becausé her fellow 
members count on her to conduct club matters with 
a clear head and in orderly procedure. 


In her social life Mrs. Jones began to win a — a 
larity that she had never dreamed of attaining. e 
reason was easy to understand—because she never 
forgot a name or face once she was introduced—and 
this also made her a successful hostess—much to the 
wonder of her friends. In short, Mrs. Jones, in de- 
veloping her own perfectly good memory,. discovere 
a secret of success, not only in housekeeping, but in 
her social life. 


. Now we understand the Roth Memory Idea is 
sping lite wildfire among Mrs. Jones’ friends—for 
she let them into her secret. 


Read the following letter from Mrs. Eleanor A. 
Phillips, State Chairman of the Tennessee Woman's 
Liberty Loan Committee: 


“Enclosed please find check for $5.00 for Memoug 
Course forwarded me. This course, to my mind, 

the most wonderful thing of its kind I have ever 
heard of, and comes to hand at a time when I need 


it tly. 
Chai State of T 


a 
women and the counties they are from the minute 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Ind dent Cor the ~~ 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course, that once you have 
an opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is 

urs, 
the course on free examina- 


to improve your memory power in a few short 
they are willing to send 

Don't send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter and the complete course will be sent, all 
gharees peppald at once. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied send it back any time within five days after you re- 
ceive it and you owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used the 
course, send only $5 in full payment. You take no risk 
and you have ev: Ge coupes now 
before this remarkaDle offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION BLANK 


Dodependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education 
Dept. 3712 119 West 40th St. New York 


Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 
“The Most Satisfactory War Journal in America” 
Please send me the Rath Memory Course of seven 
th 


lessons. I will either re’ ¢ course to you within five 
days after its receipt or send you $5. 
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Lauder’s Wonderful Story 

Harry Lauder’s book thrills 
the reader. From beginning 
to end it rivets attention. So 
graphic is his description 
that one can almost hear the 
stirring call of the bugles and 
the wild skirling of the Scot- 
tish bagpipes, rising above 
the din of the fighting and 
the roar of the guns. 

In the narration of his 
story the famous Scotchman 
has a great purpose. He 
writes so that America may 
know more of the meaning 
of war, its cost, its agony, its 
call to every one of us. 

Vivid Pen-Picture 

arry Lauder witnessed 
a poe desolation in No 
Man’s Land—the scene of 
constant alarms, trench-raid- 
ing and fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting. He saw, on every 
side, evidences of the wanton 
destruction wrought by the 
German invaders of France 
and Belgium, and the bar- 
barous cruelties they had in- 
flicted. So vivid is his picture 
that the reader gets an in- 
stant impression of the fight- 
ing men of the allied armies. 

A Book That Will Live 

“A Minstrel in France” 
carries a big message be- 
tween its covers. Harry 
Lauder has painted pictures 
of life in the trenches that 
will never fade. In the pages 
that he has written laughter 
and tears are wondrously 
mingled. Asa patriot anda 
father who has given his only 
son to the cause of freedom, 
the great comedian’s narra- 
tive is full of intense fervor. 
In it he tells of the new kind 
of heroes the war has made. 


Cosmopolitan for December, 1918 


““My impressions? Yes. Listen. I was feeling the pulse of the 
war over there; that was my impression, seen by these eyes, heard 
by these ears. You will find it all in my book, 


“A MINSTREL IN FRANCE” 


That is my request. It is all for 
HARRY LAUDER. 


Be sure to read it. 
the cause.” 


Captain John Lauder 


Greatest Book of All 


War stories, and still more 
war stories, are flooding libra- 
ries and bookstores today— 
but here is the greatest of all, 
the unique book of the war. 
Here is a Harry Lauder with 
whom the world was not ac- 
quainted, a little man whose 
big laugh rings out in spite of 
the tears in his eyes, a great 
entertainer who knows how 
to pray as well as to amuse; a 
Scotsman who has given not 
only his entire fortune, but 
his son and his whole heart 
and soul to the biggest cause 
in the world.— 


To the Memory of My Beloved Son 


First 8th, Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders 
KILLED IN FRANCE, DECEMBER 28, 1916 


H, there’s sometimes I am lonely 
And I’m weary a’ the day 
To see the face and clasp the hand 
Of him who is away. 


The only one God gave me, pre Kanter, 
My one and only joy, 

My life and love were centered on 

My one and only boy. Smiles and Tears 


There are smiles and tears 
as well in “A Minstrel in 
France.”’ There is an honest 
personal appeal in Harry 
Lauder’s words, and you can 
almost hear the rise and fall 
of his voice as he points out 
memorable spots along the 
trenches or halts to sing to 
mud-caked soldiers tramping 
those highways of France 


I saw him in his infant days 

Grow up from year to year, 

That he would some day be a man 
I never had a fear. 

His mother watched his every step, 
*Twas our united joy 

To think that he might he one day 


My one and only boy. that, will be forever places 
pilgrim: 

When war broke out he buckled on e " Boston Post. 

His sword, and said, ‘‘Good-bye, : 

do my duty, Dad, 

e other not to cry, 
Tell her that I’ll come back again,”’ Stirring in Sentiment 
What happiness and joy, The great minstrel tells us 

his experiences and adven- 


But no, he died for Liberty, 
My one and only boy. 


tures in the wide course of 
his purposeful traveling. He 
has made a volume of three 
hundred odd pages rich in 


The days are long, the nights are drear, 
The uish breaks my heart, 

But oh! I’m proud my one and only 
Laddie plays me part. 

For God knows best, His will be done, 
His grace does me employ. 

I do bi believe I’ll meet again 

My one and only boy. 


From “‘A Minstrel in France.” Copyright, 1918, by Harry Lauder 


“A MInstTREL IN FRANCE” 


Hearst's International Library Company 


Harry LAUDER’S 


$2.00 ‘at all dealers or direct from 


119 West 40th St. 
New York 


story, abundant in inspira- 
tion, stirring in sentiment, 
yet always simple in its 
appeal.— 

New York World. 


Appeals to Everyone 


It has remained for Harry 
Lauder—beloved of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world for his 
voice and his personality—to 
bring forward a war-book 
that has an appeal for every- 
one, for evi — has some- 
one near dear to them, 
either at the front or prepar- 
ing for service there. Au- 
thorship is a. new réle for 
Harry Lauder, but he has 
made good by getting right 
into the hearts of the people 
with his pen, just as he has in 
the past, with his voice.— 


Washington Times. 
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reemans 
FACE POWDER. 
isNOTan advance, because 
wenow give double quantity 
Most everything has advanced in 


price. Material and labor cost 
more. Government taxes have increased. 
And now Uncle Sam wants to conserve 
in paper, board and labor. 
We have met these conditions in the only way 
possible—packed double the quantity of powder 
in a square cornered box of practically the same 
size. This saves our ones and us one box, 


and the packing and handling of that box. 


For forty years Freeman's Face ee has been 
sold at a uniform price. We do 


not want to increase it. 
quality in quantity protects us Cement 


and helps win the war, Tax 
Remember— Freeman's Face 


Powder is distinctively a quality powder that 
delights the most fasti 

The Freeman guarantee—money back after trial 
if not satisfied—still holds good. 


All tints at all toilet counters or miniature box 
for 4 cents stamps. 


Watch for the square box. 


FREEMAN PERFUME CO., Dept. C, Cincinnati, 0. 
NEW VAMPING CARD 


NO TEACHER NEEDED—SUR- 
PRISINGLY SIMPLE SYSTEM 
Persons having neglected their Musical Educa- 

need not despair, forwith the aid 
VAMPING CARD, vo can a once Vamp away to thousands of Songs, Bal 
the aid of the Vamping Car =~ entirely, Price Onur 15 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 413, 54 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 


WRITERS 
FREE BOOK! 


A wonderful book —read about it! 


how easily and Plays are conceived, writ- 
ten, perfected, many w who don’t DREAM 
oy can write, saddenty find it owthe Scenario 
the Story Queens liveand work, How bright men and 
Sean, without any special instruction, learn to their own 
amazement that their simplest Ideas may furnish brilliant 
plots for Playsand Stories. How your own Ima; may 
rovide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that will bring you 
appy Success and handsome Cash Royalties. How new 
writers get their names into print. How to tellif you ARE 
a writer, How to develop your “sto 
ncy,” weave clever word-pictures an 
ey ing, realistic plots. ow 
our friends may be your worst judges. 
ow to avoid discoura ement and the 
of Failure. H IN! 
is ABSOLUTELY 
No char; ita No obligation. 
copy is g for you. 
Write for it NO 
ust address 


WRITERS’ 
SERVICE 
Dept. 49 

Auburn 
N. Y. 
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Mrs. Wilcox states: “We had never heard 
of Jacob Béhme, and were amazed, when we 
looked him up in the encyclopedia, to find his 
philosophy given in these words: ‘Nature rises 
out of Him, and we sink into Him. This 
struck us as remarkable evidence of the abso-, 
lutely spiritual source of the messages.” 

At one sitting, some difficulty was experienced 
in getting messages. Finally, there came: 
“ Conditions on your plane are now terrible, and 
they affect the astral. We try to save ourselves 
here from bumps, as you do when there is an 
accident on earth. All ideas are in chaos; so 
you must send all the more love here.” 

And, on another occasion: “ Many come here 
who have only material desires in their hearts; 
they try to live the same way here. When they 
cannot, they seek the same vibrations of those 
on earth. They live in a cloud near earth 
Intense love and desire is the only way ut; 
desperate grief of those on earth makes the 
burden heavier for souls here.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Wilcox remarked that this 
seemed a flaw in God’s system, as without some 
ray of light to prove immortal life, and with 
our dear ones wrenched away, we could not 
help bitter grief. To this, the reply came: 
“It is the greatest proof of unselfishness a hu- 
man soul has to meet.” 

Questions were asked about Christ. 

“Christ,” was the reply, “is at the head of 
the spheres which belong to the Christian era. 
To see these spheres, we have to ascend. A 
band of Devas took me. And then I only 
glimpsed his glory.” 

Question: And do you know if Buddha, 
who went from earth five hundred years before 
Christ, has spheres belonging to his era? 

ANSWER: Yes; the region is so high that we 
have to raise our vibrations to approach it, and 
then only sense its radiance. 

At another time, the question was asked if 
the life above was lonely, and the reply was: 

“Tt is life as you can’t conceive it. Immortal 
life is doing the nearest duty. Unless souls are 
in the same work, they do not meet. Our lives 
are devoted to duty and service. We shall see 
each other again. Have patience. Sit every 
day alone in the Silence until you learn the use 
of the higher laws; then you will not need the 
board. When you are developed enough, I will 
appear to your sight. Be patient!”*] 


When anesthetics were first discovered, 

the orthodox Church and the clergy 
loudly denounced their use as opposed to 
God’s assertion that women should bear 
children in pain and suffering. Many vio- 
lent sermons were preached, declaring the 
merciful anesthetics were agents of the 
devil, and that those who employed them 
were defying God. 
N. A. Richardson, in ‘Industrial Prob- 
lems,” states that, in Lancaster, Ohio, in 
1828, the School Board refused to permit 
the schoolhouse to be used for the discus- 
sion of the question of a proposed railroad. 
The old document reads as follows: 


You are welcome to use the schoolhouse to 
debate all proper questions, but such things as 
railroads and telegraphs are im sibilities 
and rank infidelity. ere is nothing in the 
word of God about them. If God had designed 
that His intelligent creatures should travel at 
the frightful speed of fifteen miles an hour by 
steam, He would clearly have foretold it 
through His Holy Prophets. It is a device of 
Satan to lead immortal souls down to Hell. 


We laugh at these ideas to-day, and we 
would laugh at the man who declared the 
use of electricity to be a sin. Imagine one 


*We are in receipt of a letter from Mrs. 
Wilcox as we go to press, saying that many 
remarkable messages have come to her in 
France, which will be given in the published 


m | volume of her autobiography. 


DIAMONDS mata 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, 
of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 
For over 42 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of on has. been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at, importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pro- 

spective diamond purchaser. 


i and perfect] t. 
Mountain style All Platinuny 

so! go! set 
Money refunded if = Diamond $ 1 00 
jeweler can d uplicate itfor Ring 


less than $125. O $ 
price direct to pony This ladies’ ring is made of 
all platinum, richly carved 
pe pierced in the new lace 


e . Set with per 
feetly cut, blue-white dia- 
mond. 


di. 

Ycarat - - $19.00 
carat - - 32.00 
carat - - 

carat .00 carats 
This 2 carats - 189.00 
mond great brilli 2% carats - 422.00 
and perfectly cut. 14k. 3carats - - 512.00 


than one-third more. 
“we refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 


to your Bank or any Express [| 
Co. with privilege of examina- [iy 
tion. Ourdiamond guarantee 
for full for all goes | 
with ev 
WR 
FOR 
Vv. 


H 

This is beauti- 
fully ilhustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 


copy will be 
you FR Eo t of Free, 
your name and 


Jason “Weiler & Sons 


369, Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


mond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


The 
Jinger Jar 
“A Magazine of Opportunity” 
is you can give some of 
your spare time to selling 
subscriptions for the six 
leading magazines in their 
line in this’ country, The 
Jinger Jar will give youmany 
money-making suggestions. 
Send us your name and 
address and you will receive 
The Jinger Jar free of cost, 
together with our spare time 
money-making plan. 


AGENCY BUREAU 


International Magazine Company 


119 West goth Street New York 
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ONDS-WATCH 


N CREOM 


= 


GB 


Genuine Diamonds 
Down $25 Mont 


a Month 
Send for Free Catalo 
photographic 


ns, 
Silverware, Clocks, Toilet. Sets; also our. wonder- 
tully showy assembied S 
Whatever you select will be aank, 


all shipping es 
the article fn 


to any price you 


WATCHES 
will 


National Credit Jewelers 
Dept.Gs92 108 N. State St., Chicago, fll. 


po STORES IN LEADING CITIES 


BROS & C0, 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Start a business of your own by introducing Cosmo- 
politan in your neighborhood. You may devote all or 
only spare time as you like. 

We want a-representative in every city. If you have some ~ 
leisure hours communicate with us and we will explain our Money 
Making Plan and start you right off to build up a business of 
your own. Write now to 


Cosmopolitan 


119 West 40th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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so bigoted and so ignorant who would say; 

“Tf God had wanted man to employ such a 
power for the transmission of light or mes- 
sages, he would have placed it in his hands, 

and not made the discovery of it so diffi- 
cult. God made sunlight for the day and 
moonlight for the night. He gave man his 
feet on which to run with messages. It is 
wicked and at variance with God’s wishes 
to use electric light or to send messages by 
telephone or telegraph; the holy prophets 
did not foretell them. Whoever does these 
things is in league with the devil.” Such 
words would be no more absurd and silly 
than the words of those who claim that 
God’s secret of the life beyond the grave 
should not be sought, and that no effort of 
communication with those who have gone 
onward should be made, because the means 
of that communication are not obtained 
without effort. 

Just as crude oil gave place to gas, and 
gas to electricity, so will a still more subtle 
source of light be discovered one of these 
days. God has no secrets he does not intend 
to share freely with human beings who are 
adventurous enough, reverent enough, and 
patient enough to seek the way of knowledge. 

Man is an unawakened god—not one 
man, but every man. We are heirs to 
everything in the vast universe. It is be- 
cause the Great Creator wants us to search 
for these higher truths and this glorious 
knowledge of life immortal and the wonder 
of sphere upon sphere filled. with super- 
beings that he is permitting the race to see 
the awful result of thinking only of material 
success and earthly power and glory. 
The world-war has prepared the minds of 
human beings, as nothing before ever pre- 
pared it, for study of the worlds beyond. 
Never before was such a spiritual awaken- 
ing on earth, and it has but begun. That 
study cannot and will not be confined to the 
creeds and dogmas of established Churches. 
It will leap over hurdles and barriers set by 
the clergy, and soar into space, seeking its 
own trail to Truth. And those whose minds 
are awake, whose souls are purified through 
suffering, whose hearts are cleansed of all 
selfishness and all earthly lusts and longing 
will meet the spirits of their dear dead in 
the Silence and be instructed by them. 
L. W. Rogers tells us that, by a series of 
sustained efforts to live the highest flife of 
which one is capable, it is possible to attain 
a level of consciousness where one has per- 
sonal knowledge that the dead live. That is, 
of course, the highest road, and the safest 
one to tread. But when we are suddenly 
separated from those who have been torn 
by death from our sight, touch, and hear- 
ing, we are not possessed of the poise and 
strength to go through these scientific 
methods of development. As, in times of ’ 
great emergency, we cannot be content to 
write a letter in longhand and send it to 
India and await an answer from a friend, 
but rush to the telegraph-operator and ask 
that our message be sent, so do we turn in 
the time of awful need to some more mate- 
rial means of communication with our dead. 
A woman said to me: 

“T cannot imagine my husband needing 
a third person between him and me, or a 
material object like a ouija-board or a table 
to bring messages. When he was on earth, 
he did not do these things. Why should he 
in the spirit-world? He always came di- 
rectly to me here.” 

“T think not always,” I replied. “When 
he was only a block away from you, and’ 
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Sions That Reveal 
Character.at 


The Simple Knack of Knowing All About a Person at Sight 


VERY ONE knows that a high forehead 
indicates the intellectual type—that a 
receding chin denotes weakness while | 
a pronounced chin means determination— 
.these things and a few other signs are under- 
stood by all. But often these signs are 
ced which are just as, 
apparent but whi average person’ 
know how to diagnose. 

As a consequence we often jump to con-. 
clusions about people, which prove incorrect ; 
because we don’t carry our observations far 
enough. It’s like trying to read a sentence 
by looking at the first one or two words. We, 
might guess the sense but more likely than 
not we’d go wrong. Yet once you have the 
secret, you can understand what all the little 
signs mean and get at a glance a complete 
picture of the characteristics of every person 
you meet, as easily as you read this page. 

I know this to be true for I used to be 
about the poorest judge of character that I 
know. I was always making friends only to_ 
find that they were the wrong kind, or saying 
the wrong thing to my customers because I 
had failed to “size them up” correctly, or 
lending money to people who never intended 
to pay me back. I even made a costly mis- 
take by giving up a good job to go into 
a with a man who turned out to be 
ittle short of a thief. 

I was pretty much discouraged by this time 
and I determined that the thing for me to do 
was to learn to read character, if such a thing 
as that was possible, for I felt that unless I 
did know whom I could trust and whom I 
couldn’t, I never would get very far. 

It was about this time that I read an article 
about Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford, who 


silent man, slow and deliberate when he 
spoke, and relied pee calm, mature judg- 
ment rather than brilliant strokes-of ingenuity 

The first man according to Dr. Blackford 
was ‘active, restless, always on the go, im- 
patient, and able to express himself only in 
some*active, aggressive manner. The second 
man was: studious, plodding and constant, 
and expressed himself after prolonged con- 
centration and careful thought. The first 
man, the doctor said, was therefore especially 
equipped to execute plans, to carry to ‘success 
any course of action, but was not particularly 
qualified to make plans or to map out a 
course of action—he could make practical use 
of many different kinds of knowledge but 
did not have the patience or the power of 
concentration to search out and classify the 


is recognized as the foremost character. 


analyst in this country, and who was em- 
ployed by a big company at a salary of 
$16,000 a year to select their employees. 
I thought then that if hard-headed business 
men paid such a salary as this in order to 
insure their getting the right kind of workers 
that there surely must be something in char- 
acter reading for me. 

One day while in Pittsburg my eye was 
attracted to an announcement of a lecture on 
Character Analysis by Dr. Blackford and I 
decided to go and see if I could learn anything. 

That lecture was an eye opener! Not only 
did Dr. Blackford show how easy it is to 
read at a glance the little signs that reveal a 
person’s character, but after the lecture she 
gave a remarkable demonstration of character 
reading that amazed the audience. _ 

She asked the audience to select two 
pee in the hall to come up and be ana- 
yzed. Several men, all of them entirely 
unknown to Dr. Blackford, were suggested 
and finally two were chosen. As they came 
upon the platform Dr. Blackford looked 
them over keenly and, after a moment’s 
thought began to analyze both of them at 
once. As she mentioned the characteristics 
of one she described the corresponding char- 
acteristics in the other. 

inning with generalities, she told the 
audience, every one of whom seemed to know 
th men, that one was a good mixer, 
aggressive, bold and determined, while the 
other was more or less of a recluse, very self- 
contained, quiet and gentle. 

The first, she said, was brilliant, clever, 

quick-witted and resourceful; the second a 


‘‘What I've learned enables me to know as 
much about a man the first time I meet 
him as his best friend—sometimes more.” 


knowledge so that it could be used. While 
he was a brilliant speaker, a resourceful and 
effective debater, he lacked the power to dig 


out and asserable the material for orations. 


and debates. The second man, she con- 
tinued, being shy and self-conscious, could 
not speak in public, but was a master of 
study and research and strong in his ability to 
classify and correlate all kinds of knowledge. 
“Indeed,” said Dr. Blackford, “this gen- 
tleman would be a remarkable success as a 
lawyer, especially in court practice. The other 
gentleman would be a remarkable success as 
a lawyer, but his particular field would be the 
preparation of cases and the giving of counsel 
to clients. Therefore,” she went on, “they 
would be particularly fitted‘to work together 
as partners not only because they comple- 
ment each other professionally but because 
their dispositions are such that they would 
naturally adroire and respect each other.” 


As she sqid this the audience broke into a - 


storm of applause and upon inquiry I learned 
that the two men were indeed lawyers and 
partners, that they had been partners for 
twenty years and were well known in Pitts- 
burg for their intense affection for each other 


and for the fact that during their’ twenty’ 
years’ partnership.they had-never had a disa- 
greement. One-was the brilliant trial lawyer; 
the other the student-and counselor, and as a 
team they were remarkably successful. 


When the lecture was over it didn’t take mé Io 
to -_ up to the platform and inquire’ as to how 
could learn ‘more about character reading, and I 
found that Dr. Blackford had just conipleted & pop- 
ular Course that’ explained the..whole «thing, and 
which would be sent on approval, without - charge, 
for examination. I immediately wrote the publishers 
and received the Course by return mail. . 


And when it came I was never so amazed in my life 
—for here was the whole secret in seven fascinating 
lessons. No hard study—no tiresome drudgery, just 
interesting pictures and simple directions that I 
couldn't go wrong on. 

Why, the very first lesson taught me pointers I 
could use right away and it was only a ethernet afew 
weeks before I was able at one quick but —— sur- 
vey to tell just what a man was like by what he 
looked like. 


And what a revelation it was! For the first time I 
really knew whom I I had known for 
years. It was all so simple now that it hardly seemed 

ible that I could have made such mistakes as I did 
ore I heard of Dr. Blackford. 

People took on a new interest. Instead of just 

ks’’ each one became a definite personality with 
ties, tastes and traits which I was always able to 


m 
I knew as never before my limitations and my capa- 
bilities. 

But it has been my contact with people in business 
that my new faculty has helped me most—to say that 
it has been worth thousands of dollars to me is to put 
it mildly. It has enabled me to select a new partner 
who has proved the best help a man ever had—it has 


made it ible for us to build up probably the most 
efficient “frictionless’’ organization in our line of busi- 


| ness with every man in the right job—it has been the 
| means of my securing thousands of dollars’ worth of 


business from men I had never been able to sell before 
because I hadn't judged them correctly, for after all 
salesmanship is more in knowing the man you're deal- 
ing with than in any other one thing—and what I’ve 
earned from Dr. Blackford’s lessons enables me to 
know as much about a man the first time I meet him 
as his best friend—sometimes more. 

Is it any wonder that such concerns as the Scott 
Paper Company, the Baker-Vawter Company, the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
and others have sought Dr. Blackford as counselor; or 
that thousands of heads of large corporations, sales- 
men, engineers, ——. bankers and educators 
have studied her Course and say that the benefit 
derived is worth thousands of dollars to them? 


Send No Money 


The biggest surprise about Dr, Blackford’s Course 
you haven't read yet—and that is the price. If after 
examining the seven lessons in your own home you de- 
cide to keep the Course you need only send $5 in full 

yment. If you are not entirely satisfied with the 

rse, send it back and you will owe nothiag. 

Merely send the coupon for it now without money— 
or write a letter and it will be sent to you charges 


d. 
You take no risk and you have everything to pain. 
so mail the coupon, before this remarkable offer is 
withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Division of Business Education, Cept. 3712, 119 West 40th St, New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 


Please send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of seven 
lessons called ‘Reading Character at Sight.” I will 
either remail the Course to you within five days after 


its receipt or send you $5. 
Wy, 
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Be BANKERS TRUST CO 


Provide your boy or girl 
with an emergency fund 


The men and women. who are’ going 
overseas on the Great Crusade deserve 
every possible provision for their wel- 
fare. Would it not add to their com- 
fort and feeling of security to have a 
little sum in safe and convenient form 
for use in an emergency? Would 
it not add to your peace of mind 
to supply them with such a fund? 


A.B. A. Cheques 


are the safest, handiest "travel and emergency money." ‘They can 
be used only after the rightful owner has countersigned them, and 
they are accepted like cash in all countries of the Allies and 
neutrals to pay for goods and services. They are of convenient 
denominations and are issued in a neat, handy pocket case. Before 
your boy or girl sails take him or her to any bank and obtain an 
assortment of $10, $20, $50 and $100 Cheques. The holder must 
sign the Cheques and should be present when they are purchased. 
If your bank is not prepared to sell you "A. B.A." Cheques, apply to 


BANKERS TRust ComPANY 
New York. City 


MORE MONEY FOR YOU! 


Under present conditions are you getting more money with which to meet 
increased living expenses? Does your income leave you a surplus or by 
skimping does it just reach? Would an additional 


$15.00 to $25.00 a month 


help out? As our representatives, many men and women in every walk 
of life earn that much and more regularly. Let us show you how it is 
possible for you to do as well right from the start. Sign and send us 
the coupon below at once. 


Cosmopolitan 
119 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. . 


Without obligation on my part please show me how I can add to my income by 
introducing Cosmopolitan during my spare time. 


needed to send a message, he called up an 
operator to connect the telephone-wircs, 
He could not do this himself. He used the 
telegraph-operator and the wireless-opera- 
tor at other times to reach you. They may 
not have been people of education or cul- 
ture, but they knew how to connect the wires 
and render it possible for you and your hus- 
band to communicate.” 

There is nothing more unreasonable or 
absurd in the use of a ouija-board, a table, 
the planchette, or a trained clairvoyant to 
afford our disembodied friends the power 
to transmit their messages than in the 
use of the wires and operators on earth. 
Death does not make souls omnipotent. 
Immortal life is a matter of slow growth 
toward greater power and knowledge. 
Freed from the physical body, souls are for 
many years in the astral body; and that 
body has its limitations. Upon etheric and 
vibratory conditions the possibility of 
transmitting messages from the astral to 
the physical world depends. An individual 
who produces the phenomena which bring 
messages from the world beyond may be 
of an inferior type of mind and without 
knowledge on these subjects, or he may be 
of the highest order of development. It is 
simply a matter of the right vibratory 
combination. 

The astral realm is filled with souls in all 
states of development from the lowest to 
the highest, and whoever seeks persis- 
tently for messages will receive them. But 
beware of seeking idly, or without a high 
and holy purpose. Beware of seeking in 
mere curiosity or for knowledge of mere 
earth-matters. The state of mind you 
take into your investigations will attract 
the same order of disembodied mind. 
Whoever approaches this study with an 
idle, banal mind will receive idle and banal 
messages from the border-land. But it is 
an impertinence for such people to go forth 
and say only such messages are to be ob- 
tained. These statements are repeatedly 
made by individuals who have never gone 
more deeply into the matter than a visit to 
a fortune teller or spent an hour with a 
rollicking party of friends experimenting 
with table-tipping. 

There are just as many differing locali- 
ties in the worlds beyond as here on eaith. 
The voyagers on the Ship of Death scatter 
when the further shores are reached. But, 
in that world, it is not money, title, or influ- 
ence which decides the destination of the 
passenger. It is thoughi—the kind of 
thought which each one of us entertains in 
the mind, year in and year out, that estab- 
lishes our position in the world beyond. 
The frivolous, selfish, voluptuary suddenly 
called from the body will find him- or her- 
self in the slums and underworld, with very 
undesirable company in the astral realms; 
and all the death-bed repentance and holy 
ceremonies at the last moment cannot alter 
this situation immediately, or give the soul 
admission to higher planes, until it werks 
out its own salvation by a complete change 
of thought. The unselfish, pure-minded, 
God-living, simple toiler who has tried to 
do as he would be done by, and to return 
good for evil, will be happily surprised to 
find himself among the scenes of beauty 
he has starved for on earth, and given at 
once glimpses of the glories beyond— 
glories of which he has only dreamed in his 
earth-life. 

But when we put .ourselves in com- 
munion with the travelers who have gone 
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on, we must learn to be as considerate as 
we would of our friends who have gone to 
foreign lands on some great commission. 

We would not think of writing or ca- 
bling to our nearest kin who had become an 
ambassador abroad or who was holding a 

ition in some college to give us points 
on the market or advise us in our domestic 
affairs. We would feel his time too val- 
uable for that. : 

All our dead are in God’s colleges, and 
we should ask of them only such help and 
information as will better prepare us to 
enter into their world and help us rise above 

tty ideas while here. 

Nor should we too long and too persis- 
tently seek even this direct assistance from 
them. Once positively convinced of their 
identity and their continued life and love, 
we should be considerate of their highest 
good, and not demand too much of their 
time and attention. Such demands delay 
them and weaken us. Just as it may help 
and comfort and increase the happiness of a 
disembodied soul to have communion with 
those left behind for a time, so it may 
hinder a soul’s progress if we cling too 
persistently to it and demand its continual 
ministrations. 

In the very instructive book by L. W. 
Rogers, “‘Elementary Theosophy,” he 
speaks of this point and illustrates it by the 
story of the woman of Endor, who, at the 
request of Saul, obtained communication 
with the spirit of Samuel and advice about 


_ theimpending battle. Samuel’s first words 


were: “‘Saul, why hast thou disquieted me, 
to bring me up?” The dead king was 
studying things more spiritual than the 
wars of earth and did not want to be dis- 
turbed. 

Let us remember this incident when 
we approach our dead, and ask only of 
the things which pertain to the growth 
of the spirit. 


-Out of these messages which I have re- 
ceived under conditions and through peo- 
ple who are above suspicion, the following 
convictions are indelibly impressed upon 
my mind: 

1—Reincarnation in many forms and 
bodies, from the mineral to the mortal 
being, is a scientific fact. The divine spirit 
of the Logos—God—enters into all things 
and exists always, and when all experiences 
have been obtained in various forms and 
through all sorrows and joys, we return 
home again, once more pure spirit. 

2—Death is only a doorway to a larger 
life and does not destroy memory or affec- 
tion or personal characteristics. Death 
ushers each soul into the place and plane 
it has made for itself, while on earth, by 
the nature and habit of its thoughts. _ 

3—The fact that we have belonged to 
some Church and subscribed to some creed 
and belief will not help us in the least to 
find the heavenly planes after death unless 
our thoughts have been. heavenly with love 
and sympathy for our fellow men. Only 
by changing our thoughts can we change 
our plane of consciousness. 

4—Just as on earth the Salvation Army 
and other helpers are sent to those in need 
of light, so will messengers of God come to 
those after death who need to be helped 
upward and onward. It will aid-such souls 
xt aia for them after they have left the 


y. 
5—Christ is the latest and greatest of the 
Masters who have been sent by the One 
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Boston 
59 Temple Place 


‘Ghis CRESCENT-FILLER 
is What Makes the CONKLIN 


Distinctive-and Dominant 


It is easily the foremost filling device. It’s 
diferent. It’s stronger, ‘t’s simpler, it’s 
more durable, it’s easier to get at. 
It fills the Conklin in 4 seconds, 
and also prevents the pen from 
rolling off the desk. The pzoneer 
self-filler, it has never been 
seriously challenged. What’s 
more, the CONKLIN 
writes as easily as it fills— 
with never a skip or 
blot—and leaks ! 


Ask any leading stationer, 
jeweler, druggist or de- 
partment store to 
prove it to you. 


Right 


Fountain Pen 


NON-LEAKABLE 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Winnipeg, Can. 
346 Donald Street 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
577 Market Street 1636 Lytton Building 
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Why 


Teeth 


Lose Their Glitter 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Why do well-brushed ‘teeth discolor 
and decay? 


Why does tartar form? 
Why does pyorrhea start? 


Millions of people ‘are asking those 
questions, and the answer is this: 


A slimy film constantly forms on your 
teeth. It clings to the teeth. It gets 
into crevices, hardens and stays, and 
your brushing doesn’t remove it. And 
a tooth troubles are due to that 

m. 


That film is what discolors—not your 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food which ferments and forms acid. It 


You Leave the Film 


holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 
They, 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
with tartar, are the chief cause of py- 
orrhea, and many internal troubles are 
due to them. 


These facts have been known for years. 
But dental science found no way to ef- 
fectively combat the film. A vigorous 
dental cleaning from time to time was 
needed to remove it. ‘ 


Now a way has been found to combat 
it. That way is embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. You can prove it, 
as thousands have, by a simple test. 
This is to urge that you do it. 


See the Difference 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant cf albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object is to dis- 
solve the film, then to constantly prevent 
its accumulation. 

Ordinary pepsin will not serve. It 
must be activated, and the usual agent 
is an acid, harmful to the teeth. 

But science has now found a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. That 


method, employed in Pepsodent, makes . 


teeth-cleaning vastly more effective. 
Able authorities have made clinical 
tests of Pepsodent. In thousands of 


cases they have watched its efficiency. 
Now we are urging all people to prove 
it in their homes. It means results you 
do not get without it, and they are ail- 
important. 

Send the coupon with 10 cents for a special 
tube. Use it like any tooth paste. Note how 
clean your teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See how 
teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 

That film is your teeth’s chief enemy. 
This test will show you that you can 
combat it. Then you will always clean 
your teeth, we think, in this scientific 
way. Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station. 


Pépsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 


Druggists Everywhere 
(135A) 


SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE 


A size not sold in Drug Stores 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 251, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Enclosed find 10 cents for Special 
Tube of Pepsodent. 
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whom he called ‘‘The Father” to enlighten 
and uplift the race. He rules the spheres 
belonging to the Christian-era. There are 
other chains of spheres, governed by other 
great spirits. 

Christ and all the other great teachers 
who tule the other chains of spheres are 
working in perfect harmony and toward the 
same great end—tolerance and universal 
brotherhood. They are members of q 
hierachical organization known among all 
the religious and all the philosophers of the 
world, ancient and modern, as the ‘ White. 
” or the “Great White Brother. 


In this marvelous organization of super- 
‘men, no human frailties exist; the most 
perfect mutual love and consideration 
prevail, coupled with implicit obedience 
to the wishes of those in the ascending 
ranks which culminate in the 
spiritual, invisible, but actual Ruler of 
this planet and all its affairs of every kind, 
This great being is a direct descendant 
of the Solar Logos, the God, Maker, and 
Ruler of the solar system. 

6—Death does not admit a soul; however 
pure, at once into the presence of Christ. 
All must first pass through many planes 
and be purged of all earthly desires before 
they can reach the high vibratory state 
which enables them to enter the Christ- 
realm. 

Back of all the spheres, at the center of 
all things, is the Solar Logos—God—from 
whom all the universe proceeds. In the 
immensity of space are vast heaven-worlds, 
filled with spirits in various states of devel- 
opment from the earth-bound souls to the 
great archangels. All bent on returning to 
the Source eventually and becoming “‘One 
with God.” A wise teacher has said truly: 
“Orderly gradation is nature’s method of 
expression. Just as a. continuous chain of 
life runs down from man, so also it must 
rise above him until it merges into the 
Supreme Being. Man is merely one link 
in the evolutionary chain.” And Alfred 
Russel Wallace, who was called the ‘‘ Grand 
Old Man of Science,” said: ‘I think we 
have got to recognize that between man 
and God there is an almost infinite 
multitude of beings, working in the uni- 
verse-at-large at tasks as definite and 
important as any we have to perform. 
I imagine the universe is peopled with 
spirits, intelligent beings, with duties and 
powers vaster than our own. I think 
there is a spiritual ascent from man upward 
and onward.” 

And from this mighty storehouse we may 
gather wisdom and knowledge and receive 
light and power as we pass through this pre- 
paratory room of earth, which is only one 
of the innumerable mansions in our 
Father’s House. 

Think on these things! 


THE END 


Notice To SuBscRIBERS—If your copy of 
Cosmopolitan does not reach you prompily 
on the roth of the month, do not assume that 
it has been lost in transit. Owing to the 


present congested condition of the railways, 
delays in the operating of the mail-trains 
are inevitable. Therefore, in the event of the 
magazine’s non-arrival on the roth, our 
subscribers are advised to wait a few days 
before writing us, for by thal time it will . 
probably be in their hands. 
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Cosmopolitan for December, 1918 


Private Life 


The innermost secrets of the Kaiser’s personal traits, and those of his Court, told 
by the Countess von Eppinghoven, former Lady-in-Waiting to the Katserin 


OW, when the Kaiser is 2s as the 
friend and partner of God along comes an 


The Countess tells how, in 1896, the Kaiser called. 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, “My best’ 


true-to-life picture of the depraved Hohenzollerns, 
but because they set forth the real truth about the 


astounding word-picture of his private 

. life which reveals him to the world as the 

damnable being he has proved himself. 

The Countess von Eppinghoven, for- 

mer lady-in-waiting to the Kaiserin, who lived inti- 
mately with the royal couple for many yours has 


friend, with whom I am united in sincerest friend- 

ship, and who is my most loyal companion in arms.’ 
The Countess tells of the Kaiser’s.intense hatred 

for socialists, and of the occasion when he said: “‘As 


to the socialists, leave them to me, that is what I. 


quarrel between the Kaiser and Francis Joseph of 
Austria! about the break between the Kaiser and 
Bismarck; about the Emperor’s relations with the 
Sultan; about ‘this ambition to become a world con- 
queror; about his passion for his war machine; 
about his-attempts to hide his deformity and pose 


written down the most daring exposure of their 


personal lives ever penned. 

The most remarkable thing about this 
exposure is that it was written seven years 
before the European War broke out, when 
there was no attempt of creating antag- 
onism to the Kaiser, when there was no 
motive save that of placing on record facts 
which the Countess believed should be set 
down in history. To-day the Countess’ 
writings seem almost to have been a 
prophecy—for omy more clearly 
than anything that has come out of 
Germany the reason he the present great 
War, the Rape of Belgium, and all other 
German brutality during the War. 


Told by an Eye 
Witness 


told Bismarck a dozen times; I will settle them sin- 
gle handed.” ‘ 


_as a heroic 
: ~ othér monarchs; about many events that 


Publicly Burned in Germany 


BERLIN, Dec. 2 (Special). re bused _copies of the 
bosrephy ¢ of the Kaiser, ‘Private Lives of William II and His 
Conso: English edition—published by Heinemann, of London, 
were ial in the courtyard of the Police President's Place, 
Saturday afternoon. Members of the official press were ad- 
mitted to the autodafe, but policemen, with drawn sabers, pre- 
vented them from picking up | stray leaves that the ‘ened 
occasionally blew into the air. Im fact, when the wind’s ten- 
dency to scatter fragments of the author's scathing estimate of 
“royalty disrobed”’ was discovered, an extra platoon of police 
was — down to ~~. aery to watch the fire, and it was funny = 
see them running after bits of w: ite pa containing a prin 
word or two, or slashing them with their th 
Pt told in previous cables, the Kaiser had itl Berlin book stores 

d book stalls ransacked for the fortidden fruit at a given 
pronase a Secret Service man being assigned to each estab- 
lishment. Thanks to these precautions, a very good haul was 


figure; about his strange relations with 


foreshadow the sinister part he is now 
playing in the world war. And now comes 
the amazing offer by which you personally 
can possess a set of these wonderful Secret 
Memoirs. 


No Money in 


Advance 
This ae luxe_set of books, “Private 


Lives of Kaiser William II and His Con- 
sort,” are 

in two large 

volumes, | What Famous Editors Say: 
each con- A Daring Writer 
taining over 


“*The Private Lives of 
35° pages; | wintiam II and His Con- 


made, and soon after the third afternoon hour numerous cabs bound in sort,’ by Henry W. Fischer, 
were seen speeding to the police president's office to deposit the handsome | is written as no man ever 
Beginning with the birth of the Kaiser, confiscated volumes. The booksellers have no redress against buckram, | dared write before. Fis- 
the Countess recites the most intimate de- this sort of highway robbery, for even suppose they attempted to _~ print- | cher’s informant is ‘Ur- 
tails of court life, personal whims and per- Kaiser not w me in gold. 
r - claims i a cularly aggrava’ piece o maj oven, dame du palais 
ghest,” no would take up the case and attempt to set They to her 
secre ® prin sisa on t 
hundreds of other heretofore unpublished T ee ts fine paper, | hiding behind it oa real 
facts pertaining to the Hohenzollerns. he Kaiser's action in thus eu ogg bay. uncomplimentary | in large, | countess, lady-in-waiting. 
. biography is the more remarka e London edition of This lad 
The Countess von Eppinghoven was the Hiechex'é week has heen ex clear type is was long in the 
Ov purgated, nabesinn some 300 service of the Kaiserin and 
first woman, next to the physician, to hold | less than the American, which will be published in New ork. from a knows, therefore, of what 
the present Kaiser after his birth, and was press a she speaks s0 an _freely.”— 
among those who helped snatch the Kaiser maker of 
from the grave when he seemed already to fine books. 4 


have died 

The Countess was the first woman to notice the 
Kaiser’s withered arm and tells just what caused it. 

The Countess was almost constantly in the pres- 
ence of the Kaiserin and witnessed many scenes, 
and heard many stories of the Kaiser’s thoughts 
and acts which no other mortal could see or hear. 

The Countess tells why the Kaiser’s left leg often 
drags and why the entire left side is diseased. 

The Countess tells why one of the foremost Ger- 
mans said, about the Kaiser, ‘The Prussian Army 
has never admitted a man so physicall unfit to be- 
come a dashing Cavalry Officer as William.’ 

The Countess tells why the Kaiser has ordered 
recorded in his official biography that his life is a 
“whirligig of hard labor for the good of the people 
and for the peace of Europe.” 


His Contempt for 
Americans 


The Countess tells why an American millionaire 
was turned from the gates of the palace by a senti- 
nel who was taught by his lieutenant that the 
United States is ‘‘one of those confounded repub- 
lics totally devoid of a King or Queen or even of a 
respectable standing army.” 

The Countess tells why ‘the Kaiser delights in 
brutally showing the strength of his right arm while 
shaking hands; how he makes people, especially 
women, cry out in pain; how he uses every artifice 
to make his withered left arm appear normal. 

The Countess tells why the Kaiser’s monstrous 
fear of infection causes to flee in terror from 
disease of any sort. 

The Countess tells why the Kaiser’s colossal van- 
ity makes necessary, for him, a wardrobe of 350 
military uniforms and a small army of tailors. 

The Countess tells why on March 5, 1890, at the 
Kaiserhof Hotel-in Berlin the Kaiser said to a host 
of diners, “Those who will support me are heartily 
welcome, whoever they are, but those obstructing 
my policy I will smash to pieces.” 


The Kaiser Unmasked 


Knowing all that there is to be known about the 
hidden life of the Hohenzollerns, the Countess von 
Eppinghoven has written two big volumes full of 
the gossip and inside history of the emperor who 
seeks to spread his damnable rule over the earth. 

Removed from the fear of Prussian punishment, 
Countess Ursula has written a frank, free expose of 
the Berlin court, such as no man or woman ever 
dared write before—such as no man or woman ever 
read before. Into her story—transcribed into E 
lish by the noted author Henry W. Fischer—is 
woven tales of the incidents which brought the 

down from that high moral plane of which he 
boasts. She tells openly of his depraved traits, his 
insane highheadedness; his epilepsy; his quarrels 
with the Kaiserin, and the Kaiserin’s helpless jeal- 
ousy. No phase of the Kaiser’s life escapes the re- 
lentless pen of this woman who saw him stripped of 
that divinity of which he brags. The books are il- 
lustrated by twenty-four exclusive photographs. 


An Exposure That Will 
Kill Kaiserism 


While every page is as chatty and clever as a 
novel, yet the facts set forth concerning the Kaiser 
and his breed are of vital help to the United States 
and her Allies in their fight against Prussian lust. 
Those who read these books—and everyone will 
be reading them—will resolve to die before they 
submit to the beastly rule those volumes mirror. 

As one reader said: “The Emperor who com- 
mitted these deeds was well equipped to lead his 
subjects to perform fiendish Belgian atrocities. The 
rape of Belgium is foreshadowed by the Kaiser’s 
acts described in these volumes.” 


3 
Invalaable as History 
No person can consider himself well-informed 
about the characters and causes of the great world 
war until he has read these books. They are price- 
léss from a historic standpoint, not only for their 


apts Must Read It 

“But to gain a full 
knowledgeof this anything 
but inspiring and compli- 
mentary picture of the 
Kaiser, one mus 
these volumes. They are 
interesting, every page of 
them, and as enthralli 
as a novel.’’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Better Than Pepys 
“Honor? What's that 


but keeping the court 
al’s instruction in 


In Paris and Lon- 
don $15.00 was eager- 
ly paid to secure these 
fascinating volumes. 
Thousands of sets 
have been sold at the 
$15.00 price. How- 
ever, to secure a wide 
sale for the books in 
America—to . enable 
the public to see the 
Kaiser as Satan made 
him—we will send 
you a set without | ™ 


: d? If any reader 
money in advance, ade 
im: — that the all- 
postage prepaid. If | oct court is high- ron 


you decide to keep 
them, send only $6 
in full payment. If 
you are not satisfied 
with the books you 
can return them in 5 
days and you will 
owe nothing. Don’t 


or that William is astates- 
man twenty-four hours in 
the day, let him read these 
volumes. There is enough 
in them for a lifetime.”"— 
St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


The Curious Gratified 
“The craving for the 


delay a moment in som hip of 
taking advantage of owledge regarding roy- 
ime offer. Fillinand Memoirs." — 


mail the “no money” 
coupon right now. 


World Publishing Company of New York 
Dept. 512 42 Broadway New York 


World Publishing Company of New York 
Dept. 512 42 Broadway New York 
Send me Prepaid the 2-volume de luxe “Palace” 
edition of “Private Lives of William II and His 
Consort.” I will send you $6 if I keep the books or 
I will return the books within five days. 


Brooklyn Citizen. 
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When the nation was called to 
arms, the women answered, too. 
Into the shops, the fields, the 
Red Cross workrooms—wher- 
ever their willing hands could 
help, they went. 

Swift’s Premium Calendar for 1919 
shows how four of our country’s great- 
est artists have been inspired by the 


wonderful way Uncle Sam’s Daughters 
are “‘doing their bit.” 


Haskell Coffin’s “Fighter of the 
Field” is helping to produce the “‘food 


that will win the war”. And Neysa- - 


McMein, whose attractive pictures are 
winning such a remarkable reputation, 
painted this driver in the Motor Trans- 
port Service—who looks ready for any 
call! Clarence Underwood, of Saturday 
Evening Post fame, outdid himself 
. when he painted this charming Red 
Cross worker, whose devoted hands 
never tire of turning roll after roll of 
snowy gauze into much-needed surgi- 
cal dressings.. And the Christy girl, 


“Fighter of the Field” by Haskell Coffin 


Send for the 191 
Swifts Premium 


“Keeping the 
Home Fires Burning” 
by Howard Chandler Christy 


alendar 


” making munitions or airplane parts, 
is lovelier than ever. 


Paintings beautifully repro- 
duced in colors 


Each picture is ten and one-half 
inches high; there is no advertising 
on the front. The rich colorings of 
the original paintings are reproduced 
80 artistically that you will enjoy keep- 
ing them in your home long after the 
calendar has served its original pur- 
pose. Send for it today. 


How to get this ca endar for 
10c in coin or stamps 


This attractive calendar for 1919 will be 
the U.S. for 
10c in coin or stam 

*mium” Oleomarg 
or—4 labels ‘Swifts 
Sliced 


or—4 covers from Br Brookfield Sausage 
Py Elliott Soap wrappers; 
or—10 Wool Soap wrappers. 
(If you live in Canada, send 10c extra 
to pay duty.) Address Swift & Co., 4122 


Packers Avenue, Chicago. 


Be sure to ask and look for Swift’s Premium Brand when you buy ham and bacon 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Four new paintings by’ 


Haskell Coffin . 
Howard Chandler Christy 
Clarence Underwood 
Neysa McMein 


Have them in your home 
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AT more baked beans. 

You'll see them recom- 

mended on every food con- 
servation list. 


Don’t they look appetizing in their 
shining little dish, brown and flaky 
on top, just about bursting openwith 
flavor? They’re different from raw 
white beans. 


“Cooked” tobacco is very different 
from “raw” tobacco, also — about 
ten times more appetizing. Try 
Lucky Strike Cigarette—it’s toasted. 


Save the tin-foil from Lucky Strike 
ive it toth 


Cigarette: 


e@ Red Cross 


INCORPORATED. 
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Digs in— 
| ets all the dirt 
SPAN” and gets it quick 
Leaves.no slimy film 


* 


Ake 
EVERYTHING” spicy 
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